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1926- Again Chevrolet's Greatest Year 


In 1925 Chevrolet astonished the auto- 
motive world by attaining an annual pro- 
duction never before reached by any manu- 
facturer of gearshift automobiles. 

Yet, so spectacular has been the increase 
in demand in all parts of the country for 
Chevrolet cars, that a new and even more 
brilliant record is the climax for 1926. 

Thus, for two years in succession, Chevrolet 
has broken all its previous records and has 
set a new mark in automotive history. 


CHEVROLET MOTOR COMPANY, DETROIT, 
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This splendid achievement results from a 
steadfast adherence to the fundamental 
Chevrolet policy of building a car of the 
finest possible quality to sell at a low price. 


That the vast majority of buyers now de- 
mand a car of this type—and that Chevrolet 
has been successful in building such a car— 
possessing the highest degree of smooth per- 
formance, smart appearance, and economi- 
cal operation—is proved by Chevrolet’s suc- 
cess during the year now drawing to its close. 


MICHIGAN, Division of Generai Motors Corporation 


Touring or Roadster $510, Coupe or Coach $645 
Sedan $735, Landau $765, 14-Ton Truck $375 
(Chassis only), 1-Ton Truck $495 (Chassis only) 
All prices f. 0. b. Flint, Michigan 
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OW cana story of blinding 

desert heat, a dry, dusty 
rattlesnake, and a pecking, jaw- 
ing road-runner be written by a 
man who was born in Minneap- 
olis, Minnesota? The feat has 
been accomplished, however, by 
Paul Annixter, who has since 
shifted himself and his worldly 
goods to the southern part of Cali- 
fornia. There his environment 
has been hot enough to allow him 
to include a desert animal story 
among the animal tales he has 
been writing. 

So Sunset bows and presents 
“Desert Harlequin,’ an un- 
usual story of those slinking and 
Slying inhabitants of the arid 
country. 

This Paul Annixter, by the 
way, has been writing since he 
was eight—he’s got quite a start 
on most of us. And although he 
has traveled widely the desert 
seems to be his first and last love. 
Which probably accounts for the 
utterly convincing way in which 
he writes about it in this story. 
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Editorial Contents 


are copyrighted and must not be re- 
produced without permission. Mate- 
rial intended for the editorial pages 
should be addressed: Editors of 
Sunset MaGazine, 1045 Sansome 
St., San Francisco, with return 
postage enclosed. Unsolicited con- 
tributions are received at the 
owner’s risk. Material of special 
interest to Westerners is preferred. 


Subscription Price 


$2.50 a year in advance; single 
copies 25 cents. For Canada, no 
additional postage; for other coun- 
tries $1.00 additional. In remitting, 
use postoffice or express money 
orders or checks; currency sent in a 
letter should be registered. The sub- 
scription expiration date appears 
each month on the magazine wrap- 
per. Notice of change of address 
must give both the new and the old 
addresses, and should be sent three 
weeks before the change is to take 
effect. 
Entered at the San Francisco 
Postoffice as second 
class matter. 


Printed in U.S. A. 
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NEW SOURCES OF LONG LI FE 
NEW FACTORS OF THRIFT 










High among Oldsmobile’s new fear — _panpay 
tures of known value and improve- BODY BY FISHER 


ments of proven worth stand oil filter, 1190 


F.O.B. LANSING 


dual air cleaning, crankcase ventilation. 


Maintaining lubrication free of dirt, 
free of grit and free of harmful ex- 
cessive dilution, they establish new 
sources of long life... they introduce 
new factors of thrift... they bring to 
Oldsmobile owners a new measure 
of satisfaction: 


3 to 4 oil anne a year! 


OLD SMOBILE 
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An Answer to the Question: “What 
About My Child’s Education?” 


HE general public is quite well aware that there existed in the mind of at least one little girl. 


the question, “Are parents people?” Most of us at one time or another during our childhood, 


harbored some doubts as to the possibility of teachers being people! These pedagogical shades 


frequently eclipsed the light of our sun and were classified in our child-minds as something apart from the 


ordinary run of everyday mortals. 


And now with the magazines and daily newspapers holding forth on the subject of education, we find 


ourselves asking, ‘““Are schools people?” 


Our prompt answer is most emphatically, ““Yes!” 


Your brick 


and stone buildings, your grounds laid out by the master hand of a landscape gardener, all fade into the 


limbo of insignificance when compared to the school as represented by its people. 


the names of Plato, Aristotle, Zeno, and apart from these, Christ, is to substantiate our premise. 


day, these men were the school. 


of learning. It follows that the school is only as eficient—as good—as the people in it. 


it is “as sounding brass or a tinkling cymbal”— 


a hollow shell. 


Merely to mention 
In their 


And in our day still, it is the human quality that makes our institutions 


Standing alone, 


In the matter of selecting a school for your child, then, this question arises: ““What about the 


people?” 





Boys’ Schools 
AN RAFAEL 


Military Academy | 
On 30 acre estate at foot of famous Tamalpais 
Range - climate unsurpassed - high scholastic 
standards - preparation for Eastern and West- | 
ern universities - new buildings and equip- 
ment - cavalry - band - large athletic field - 
swimming pool - individual supervision - boys of 
high school age, also junior departwent for boys 
from six years. Address . Stewart, Supt 
SAN RAFAEL, CALIFORNIA 
PAGE (eivemy 
ACADEMY 


A big schoo! for little boys, Page stands in 

a Class by itse'f as a military school for !itt!e 
boys. Sound training in the essential branches 
with military training adapted to young boy 
needs. Parents appreciate the atmosphere of 
understand ng and encouragement. Largest 
school cf its k'nd in America. Write for the 
catalog. Robert A. Gibbs, Headmaster, 
1223 Cochran Avenue, Los Angeles, Cal. 


WEST COAS 











































MILITARY | 
ACADEMY 


| 
| 


For Junior boys. Primary and Grammar Grades. Refined | 
homelike atmosphere with careful supervision. All outdoor | 
sports. Riding, swimming, and a large gymnasium | 
Major Douglass Francis, Supt. Box 931-S_ Palo Alto, Calif. | 





Are the teachers selected with care? 


_ ate certificates and what not? 


" Have they that something which 


inspires the children to follow 
them through the maze of scho- 
| lastic subjects and out into the 
open fields of clear thinking? Are 


they, in short, leaders? If so, will 


your child have the opportunity | 


of close contact with his mas- 


_ ters? Will your child be merely 


another ‘‘William” 


to them or 


_ will he be an entity, a personality? 


And how about the little people, 
the pupils? Granting that they, 








Have they qualities above mere credentials 





Boys’ Schools 





‘PALO ALTO Miliary 
Academy 

for junior boys. Primary and Grammar grades. Homelike 

atmosphere. Boys treated as men in the making. Swimming 

and other sports. Bicycle club. Open 12 months in year. 

Col. R. P. Kelly, Supt. Box 306-S, Palo Alto, Cai. 


CALIFORNIA. scno2i for bos 
IA. school for boys 
Senaaiitery, Prepares for Universities, East and West 
Accredited. Junior School, grades five to eight. All athletics 
Christian influences. Smail classes. Mr. C. M. W Wood, Supt 
R. D. Box S, Pasadena, Cal. 








The Tamalpais School FOR, BOx$ 
A non-military preparatory school which offers the traditions 
and ‘sta of the best eastern schools. In the hills and 
mild. equable climate of Marin County. Supervised outdoor 
— iking and camping year round. For catalog address 
James W. Williams, Headmaster, Box 6a, San Rafael, Calif. 

LOS ANGELES 


Harvard Schoo CALIFORNIA 


school for boys on the Pacific coast. Day an 

pares for co! and business life. Pep tong 
ited. ms Ee R. O. T. C. For eee wot aa particulare 
address: Rev. R. B. Gooden, D. D., 
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as wellas the teachers, make up a scholastic organization, should not the institution also be judged 


according to its pupils? A school is, in fact, judged largely by its followers. 


statement is so obvious that examples in point are quite unnecessary. 


your child, it is highly important to consider his or her associates. 


The truth of this 
In selecting a school for 


From their contemporaries, chil- 


dren learn much. It is well to see to it that their associates are of the right sort. 


The private school, one of our oldest American institutions 


6 irls’ Siete 
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PALO ALTO CALIFORNIA 
‘The Home of Stanford University”’ 
| Out door life all the year round. 
One hour from San Francisco. 
College Preparatory and Special Courses. 
Separate residence for girls from 5 to 14 years. 


CATALOG UPON REQUEST J 














before we had declared our inde- 


dozens were in active operation 


pendence as a nation—offers the | | 


double advantage of selected tea- 


chers and selected pupils. 


have the word of Colonel Thomas | 


A. Davis, President of the Cali- 


| fornia Private School Association, 


MARLBOROUGH SCHOOL 


Established 1889. Boarding and Day School for Girls. Ac- | 


credited. College Preparation. Special advantages in Music, 

French, Art, Home Economics, etc. Outdoor life. Riding. 
Ada S. Blake, A. B., Principal, 

6029-A West Third St., Los Angeles, Calif. 





THE KEENEY SCHOOL. 


| ence.” 


SACRAMENTO, CALIFORNIA 
A Day and Boarding School for Girls 
For catalogue address Mrs. Henry Olin Keeney, Principal 





’ . 
The Bishop’s School 77, M¢Szipm 
Box 14, La Jolla, California 
a and day school for girls. ay minutes from Sap 
termediate School. Preparation for Eastern Colleges 
Caroline Seely Cummins, Headmistress. 


The Rt. Rev. Joseph H. Johnson, President, Board of Trustees 


Girls Collegiate ery 


New home in Orange groves above San Gabriel Valley near | 


Los Angeles. Riding. All sports. 7th grade to college en- 
trance. Accredited. Graduate courses. 35th year. 
Parsons and Miss Dennen, Principals, Glendora. California 





| made up of people of the highest 


EST LAKE 0, 


— College and Accredited College Preparation 
ial Courses in Art, Music, Expression and 
= e Economies. New Buildings. 
337 So. Westmoreland Ave., Los Angeles, California 








The ANNA HEAD School | 
BERKELEY, CALIFORNIA 
“A progressive school for girls of all ages” 
Mary E. Wilson, B. L., M. L., Principal 








The Elliott School for Girls 


Ages 4to 15. Residence and Day. In heart of sidentia) Los 


Angeles. Ideal home life. Character buildi ba 
classes. School home open all year. Martha Collins Weaver 
Principal, eo Pico Boulevard, Los 


Angeles, Calif 


that “private schools are forced 
to safeguard their enrollment and 
no one is admitted who is known 
to have vicious habits or influ- 
The same forces are at 
work in the matter of selecting 


And 


the same conditions obtain with 


the private school teachers. 


regard to private schools every- 
where. 

The aim of the private school is 
to have faculty and enrollment 
qualities. It may be fairly stated, 
then, that the private school— 


| schools are people—is an aca- 





demic institution ranking with 
the highest centers of learning. 
And it is in the private school 
that the careful parent will find 
the answer to his question, “What 


about my child’s education?” 
—A. M. H. 


| school classes with special emphasie on college 


We | 


Girls’ tials 


| THE KATHARINE 
BRANSON SCHOOL 


A day and resident schoo! for giris in » charming California 





| country setting. In the healthful climate of Marin County, an 


Instruction in grammar and high 
reparation. 


hour from San Francisco. 


| Faeulty selected from graduates of foremost colleges. Out- 


| 


door sports throughout the year. Large playing fields, tennis 
court and swimming | Track. archery, riding. Limited 


| enrollment makes early application advisable. For illustrated 








| Home and Day School for Girls. 


catalogue and full joules write to 
Miss Katharine Branson, Headmistress 
(A. B. Bryn Mawr College) 
Address Box 302, Ross, California. 


CASTILLEJA SCHOOL 


Palo Alto, California 

Prepares for Stanford, 
University of California. Mills, and Eastern Colleges. Par- 
ticular attention to College Entrance Board Examinations. 
Excellent Art and Music Depirtments. P'pe organ in new 
Chapel for practice. Grammar, Prunary, and Pre-primary 
Departments. iE ~ buildings. Beauiiful Gardens. Open Air 
Swimming Pool. We k-enu camp in Santa Cruz Mountains. 

Opening of spring term, January 31, 1927. 
For Illustrated Book of Information 
Address the Principal, MARY I. LOCKEY, A. B. 











The RANDOLPH SCHOOL 


Prepares for California and Eastern Colleges, 
Elementary Department. 
FLORA ALBERTINE RANDOLPH, 


Principal, 
Wellesley College—Stanford University. 


2962 Derby St. 





Berkeley, California 








Special Schcols 





Cumnock School 


; / 
| 
t ' 
' 

1 An old California day and resident . 
«school with beautiful modern buildings. , 
! Academy for Girls 7 
! An accredited High Schoul in Class A, : 
| preparing students for western andeast- , 
t ern colleges and universities. I 
\ School of Expression | 
1 College — specializing in Voice, '! 
| Diction, Litera a ae Story- |! 
1 Telling, Story Music, Public |! 
| Speaki Srivate lessons or | 
{| special classes open to professional men | 
| and women. ' 
| Write for Catalogue. ; 
t HELEN A. BROOKS, A. M., Director 1 
! 5353 West Third Street 1 
1 Los Angeles, California 1 
1 ' 
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HEN 


Will James 
ceeded so markedly with 
his first two books about 
horses and men—‘‘Cow- 
boys North and South” 

and “The Drifting Cowboy’”—probably 

no one ever thought that it might strike 


suc- 


him to turn to fiction. Now, however, he 
has written “Smoky” (Scribner), and 
inasmuch as that book inust be classed as 
a story, James has definitely included 
fiction among the mediums through which 
he has found it possible to express what 
he knows and wants to tell about horses. 

“Smoky,” though, is not a novel: you 
can’t properly consider it as such. It’s 
simply the narrative of a horse—a cow 
horse—from the day he is born, through 
the various vicissitudes of horse experi- 
ence, to the time when, broken down and 
no longer useful in his job, his master 
turns him out to pasture. 

As simple narrative, the book is never- 
theless well worth your time—as is every- 
thing of James’, for that matter. He 
knows what he’s talking about when it 
comes to cow horses and that knowledge is 
what he puts into his books. “Smoky” 
is full of fascinating information about 
horses and about the men who know more 
of the “inside” on horses than any other 
group in the world. It reflects the life of 
the open West, the range West, wonder- 
fully; you can’t read it without gaining a 
great deal in knowledge of a side of 
western life which isn’t often done into a 
book with any such stamp of authenticity 


“| HEARTS 
ICKORY 


by John Trotwood Moore 


The work of a true historian 
and a brilliant story teller. No 
greater American historical 
novel has been published. 




















*‘The author has certainly 
told the story of the pioneer- 
ing days of Andrew Jackson 
in picturesque style.” 

St. Louis Globe-Democrat 
“Exad and fascinating as is 
the historical phase of the 
book, it is equalled in bril 
liance and charm by the love 
story.” 

Richmond Times-Dispatch 


**The book absolutely compels 
you to finish it, once you start.” 
Syracuse, N. Y. Herald 


At All Bookstores, $2.00 


Cokesbury Press 


Nashville, Tennessee 
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Will Fames, author of “Smoky” (Scribner), 
reviewed on this page 
From a drawing by Bert Sharkey 


Read “Smoky,” then, is our advice. 
You'll enjoy it and you'll enjoy the inim- 
itable drawings with which the volume is 
packed. 


Sutter’s Gold Again 


INCE our discussion of Blaise 

Cendrars’ “Sutter’s Gold” last 
month, we have been talking that book 
over with Mr. A. Sutter, the General’s 
grandson. He has presented us with con- 
siderable more in the way of evidence to 
support our remark, in our first review, 
that, although the Cendrars story is a 
dramatic and forceful thing, it had 
nothing much to do with history. 

Documents in Mr. Sutter’s possession 
show further that the book has nothing 
much to do with General Sutter, either. 
For instance, Cendrars has the very 
names of two of General Sutter’s children 
wrong. Again, for the sake of a dramatic 
moment, he calmly advances the date of 
Sutter’s wife’s death some thirty years or 
so. He has Sutter running a bar in Ford- 
ham, New York, when, according to 
Missouri newspaper editors, their fellow 
citizen, John A. Sutter, was busily 
engaged in taking a wagon train over into 
New Mexico on a trading expedition! 

We can’t write a complete rebuttal 
here, of course, but you'll find plenty 
more inaccuracies in the book if you'll 
look for them, not only in matters which 
concern Sutter himself but in straight 
California history which is an open book 
to any writer who really wants to be sure 
of his facts. 

It is too bad that M. Cendrars couldn’t 
have taken pains to come. somewhat 
nearer to the truth. He wouldn’t have 
hurt his story any—as a matter of fact it 
is still a fine piece of writing—and he’d 
have had, at least, a clearer literary con- 


DECEMBER 





science. Inaccuracies and all, though, we 
freely recommend the book to you. 
Sutter’s life, after all, was a strangely 
dramatic one, and Cendrars’ story is as 
vital a thing as the man who is its theme. 


Mr. Wells’ World 


HE first thing that needs to be 

said about the new Wells novel, 
(“The World of William Clissold, by H. 
G. Wells, Doran, 2 vols., $5.00), is that 
it is intended to be a novel and nothing 
more or less. Mr. Wells says so in his 
chip-on-the-shoulder preface, and he cer- 
tainly ought to know. 

The next point that should be made is 
that, actually, it is a novel, although at 
first it doesn’t seem very much like one. 
And our third observation—a_ purely 
personal one of course—is that it is a very 
considerable novel indeed. 

Of course the reader’s first question 
will be: How much of Mr. Clissold is 
really Mr. Wells? Wells himself makes a 
point of the distinction in his preface. He 
tries to make it very clear that the book is 
simply a novel, that Mr. Clissold is merely 
a character in that novel; a character 
developed by the novelist and, as such, 
capable of individual meditations and 
philosophies for which the author should 
no more be held to blame than he should 
be considered accountable for a char- 
acter’s fictional misdeeds. 

However, the degree in which Mr. 
Wells and his character, Clissold, may be 
identified with one another doesn’t make 
much difference anyhow. This is—as the 








N all the chronicles 
of man’s search for 
wealth and power there 


is no more stirring 
tale than 


SUTTER’S 
GOLD 


By Biats—E CENDRARS 


The amazing life story of a forgotten 
American adventurer. 
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California authors 
wrote these fine 
new books...... 


HILDEGARDE,, by Kathleen Norris 


This powerful tenderly told story of an 
American “Tess” is the most moving 
ever written by the author of ‘‘Mother” 
and “Little Ships.” $2.00. 

* 


LIONS IN THE PATH, 


by Stewart Edward White 
Tackling African big game with the bow 
and arrow. $3.00. 


SOME FOUND ADVEN- 
TURE, by Robert €. McClure 


A brilliant novel of what Paris and the 
war did to one man’s youth. $2.00. 
* 


MONSIEUR OF THE RAIN- 
BOWS, by Vingie E. Roe 
How a beauty-loving tramp found romance 


in a movie lot in the California hills. $2.00. 
* 


SCOUTING on Two Conti- 


nents, by Major F. R. Burnham, D. S. O. 


Elicited and arranged by Mary Nixon 
Everett. Thrilling and authentic adven- 
ture in our West, in the Boer War, and 
the Klondike. $5.00. 

* 


SPANISH MISSIONS OF 
THE OLD SOUTHWEST, 


by Cleve Hallenbeck 
The story of the Brown Friars of San 


Francisco and their work. $7.50. 
* 


CALIFORNIA FAIRY 
TALES, by Monica Shannon 


Fairy stories steeped in the spirit of Cali- 
fornia. $2.50. 


THE TATTOOED MAN, 
by Howard Pease 


A great sea-mystery story for boys, writ- 
ten by a real sailor. $2.00 
* 


CHI-WEE AND LOKI, 


Grace Moon 
Younger girls will love these adventures 
of a little Indian we. $2.00. 


GIRLS in the HIGH SIERRAS 


by Katharine Ellis Barrett 
For older girls—the story of a glorious 
and instructive camping trip. $2.00. 


Doubleday, Page & Co. 
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author says and the reader must agree— 
simply a novel; a novel immense in scope, 
broad in intent and carrying with it and 
in it and about it a great deal of Mr. 
Wells whether he wants it to or not. 
And, after all, what is more likely or more 
reasonable than that a novel should 
reflect its author? 

The story is that of William Clissold’s 
life and what he made of it—and (not 
least by any means), what he thinks of 
what he made of it. Episodes are sand- 
wiched in between meditations; events 
(which is natural in a book written in 
autobiographical form), are interpreted 
and thoughtfully. chewed over as they 
occur. And the fact that William Clissold 
comes to the conclusion that life is ordered 
and governed by fleshly rather than by 
spiritual impulses is simply the inevitable 
result of Mr. Clissold’s meditations super- 
imposed upon his own natural actions. 
If Mr. Clissold comes to this conclusion, 
someone else might have arrived at 
another totally different one. 

This, it seems to us, is the real reason 
why Mr. Wells is anxious to have it 
understood that his book is a novel and 
nothing more. Given a Richard Roe, say, 
instead of a Clissold, it is quite possible to 
imagine Mr. Wells coming to an entirely 
foreign set of conclusions: this book 1s 
Clissold, that is all. You need not feel 
it to be a preachment and you need not 
regard it as a message. And you'll enjoy 
it more if you can look at it in this light. 

We can’t begin to tell you any details of 
the plot here. The life story of a man of 
fifty-nine—especially when it takes two 
volumes—can’t be briefed in a hundred- 
word scenario. And anyhow it isn’t the 
plot which counts in this book. 

Let us say this, though. If you feel that 
the story runs too slowly—well, you’ve 
been reading the book too fast. If you 
pause in bewilderment at Mr. Wells’ (or 
Mr. Clissold’s) agile skipping from one 
topic to another, stop long enough to dis- 
agree if you like, or to agree if you prefer, 
but stop and think about it anyway. This 
is a leisurely book; it must be read in 
leisurely fashion. It will stimulate you, 
it will delight you if you give yourself half 
a chance to get its full flavor. And small 
bites, well masticated, will do the trick! 


Hearts of Hickory 
OSTUME novels, so-called, we 


always enjoy and it is good to 
note that so much of this type of 
romance is being written with an early 
American background. 

As a recent case in point we observe 
John Trotwood Moore’s “Hearts of 
Hickory,” (Cokesbury Press). The set- 
ting of this Tennessee story is the War of 
1812 and the action centers about the 
stirring deeds of Davy Crockett and 
Andrew Jackson—‘“Old Hickory” him- 
self. Written with a fact basis, the story 
is a nice blending of fact and fiction, the 
ideal historical novel, really, from the 
viewpoint of the story and from the view- 
point of history. True, the author has 
taken on a rather large order, but he has 

(Continued on page go) 
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HEN you want to find out 

something, the obvious 

thing to do is ask someone 

who knows. Equally ob- 

vious is the fact that the 
people who may be expected to know what 
they like and what they don’t like about a 
periodical—about SunsET, for instance— 
are its readers. 

The editors of SuNsET, then, are asking 
you to tell them precisely what you think 
about the magazine as it 1s now. During 
the last four or five months, SuNsET has 
endeavored to inject a new tone into the 
magazine. No startling changes—that is 
not our policy. We must always represent 
the West; that’s what we’re here for. But 


in process of time additions, improve- 
ments are bound to be made. We want to 
know what you think of those which have 
been made so far and what you have to 
suggest for wal 
? sj 

OU’LL notice that we set no limit 

to the length of letters which may 
be entered for the twenty-five dollar prize 
announced on this page. That is because 
we want you to feel free to say as much or 
as little as you please. The letter which 
is most valuable to the editors—whether 
it is a favorable or an adverse criticism— 
will be awarded the prize, irrespective of 
whether the writer of it is a regular SuN- 
sET subscriber or a newsstand buyer. 


We're convinced that this plan of ask- 
ing you directly to tell us what you like 
and what you don’t like about SuNSET will 
help us greatly in our job of giving you 
the kind of magazine you want. And if 
your letter wins twenty-five dollars for 
you, so eae the better! 

2 ? 
Ty: eats Gordon, whose article, 
ti Am Quitting My Church—to 
Preach!” appears on page 12 of this issue, 
is a unique character in the life of the 
West. For seven years he has occupied 
the pulpit of the First Congregational 
Church, San Francisco, and in that time 
he has very definitely established himself 
(Continued on page 95) 
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months. 


your letter, of course. 


of magazine you want to read. 


$25 for the Best Letter of Criticism 


You don’t have to read the Book of Etiquette to know what this means, but you 
do have to read SUNSET to answer our invitation. 

The invitation is this! We want you to join with us in making SUNSET the kind 
SUNSET has changed considerably in the last few 
We want to make the magazine even more representative of the West—the 
up-to-date modern West, the West of today, and we want you to give us your straight- 
from-the-shoulder opinion on how we are doing it and what else you’d like to see done. 
The best letter, whether it be adverse or favorable criticism, will win the $25.00 prize. 

The questions below are merely suggestions. 


You needn’t be a subscriber to enter 
Write exactly what you think; the thoroughly frank letter is the 
one which will help us to give you the kind of magazine you want. 





And that’s the kind of letter which will win the $25.00! 


What story or stories in this issue or the 
last three issues do you like best? Why? 
What one don’t you like so well. Why? 
“What articles do you like best? Why? 
What illustrator’s work do you like 
best? 


Do you like The Pulse of the West in 
Pictures, and how about the Intimate 
Glimpses of Westerners and Visitors to 


the West? 


Do you like the SUNSET departments 
—Pulse of the West, Western Homes and 
Gardens, Interesting Westerners, The 
West at Washington, Speaking of Books? 
Which would you miss most, if it were dis- 
continued? Which would you miss least? 

What have you ladies to say about the 
fashion pages by Daré? 

Do you think the general appearance of 
the magazine is improved in the last few 
issues? 


This Contest closes December 15th. On December 18th SUNSET’S check for 
Twenty-five Dollars will be mailed to the winner, just in time to 
come under the wire with the rest of the Christmas presents! 


Address your letters to Contest Editor, Sunset Magazine, 1045 Sansome Street, San Francisco, California 
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“Give us more miles—yes! But don’t forget to throw in plenty of 
power on the hills, and easy motor-starting, by all means.” That’s 
the demand of you motorists. Very well, try Associated and see 
if you don’t get all three—full measure—yet in splendid balance! 
You get this result because Associated is “geared” to give it. It is 
carefully distilled so as to have its famous distinctive range of boiling 
points—the key to proper combustion, hence good performance. 
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THE 
RESTFUL 
CAR 





Quality ‘ True quality in man or motor 


car is a subtle blending, a well bal- 
anced combination, of many fine traits. 


Packard quality, like that which dis- 
tinguished the gentry of our ancestral 
tradition, is bred in the bone. It is the 
result of more than a quarter century 
of evolution from that first Packard 
which a genius of great means built 
to surpass any car then produced. 


So the Packard comes of a distinguished 





“The supreme combination of 
all that is fine in motor cars.” 





























family of fine cars—long supreme in 
every characteristic which quality de- 
mands—long accepted into intimate 
association with the great. 


And the latest scion of this line—the 
improved Packard of today—is earning 
by conquest the right to its title “The 
Greatest Car in the World.” Appre- 
ciation of its quality—its superiority 
in every point of comparison—can 
come only with ownership. The im- 
proved Packard has no peers. 
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VOLUME LVII 


“Geel” she exclaimed. “I 
thought you was gonna be 
kinda fresh yesterday!” 


has his 


Here is a Short Story 
From the Pen of the 
eAuthor of “Pomaraa’™ 
in which Humor and 
Pathos are Skilfully 
Blended to Make a 
Corking Good Yarn 


T all began with that sign. 
“The Potato Chip Stand Oppo- 
site the Jack Rabbit Racer!” 
Grant never would have visited 
the Pike and the stand if that 
shrieking advertisement had not met him 
everywhere he looked. 





Business 
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By 


ISABEL ‘ROGERS STRADLEIGH 


It was the first thing he saw at San 
Pedro when he got off the steamer from 
San Francisco. As he rode in on the 
electric to the beach, he saw it flashing by 
on billboards again and again: “The 
Potato Chip Stand Opposite the Jack 
Rabbit Racer—The Potato Chip Stand 
Opposite The Jack Rabbit Racer!” It 
began to say itself over in his mind to the 
tune of a little melody. 

You were invited to check your valu- 
ables at the stand, reminded of their 
telephone, asked to bring your pictures 
there for developing, and assured again 
and again that ehey made the best potato 
chips on the Pike! 

Potato chips, scenic railways and ser- 
vice! The fantastic combination had by 
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Illustrated by 
Louis RoGERS 


now aroused Grant’s interest, and he 
alighted at the beach with an amused 
decision to look up the place at the first 
opportunity. As he made his way to the 
big hotel overlooking the ocean he saw 
the sign several times again. He won- 
dered with a chuckle if business was good! 
Such persistence should be rewarded! 

A few days later he strolled down to the 
Pike, searching amusedly for the stand. 
He passed shooting-galleries, lace shops, 
“hot dog” stands, bowling-alleys, without 
number, the usual array of beach attrac- 
tions. ; 

“The Potato Chip Stand Opposite The 
Jack Rabbit Racer!” There was the stand, 
and opposite the racer, as advertised! He 
laughed, and paused. 
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Tony Has His Own Business: Jsabel Rogers Stradleigh 


And then he saw something else— 
behind the counter. 

Soft brown hair, bobbed and without 
curl, framed a really lovely face. It 
made him think of a tea rose. Minutes 
passed as he watched her. All at once she 
glanced up. For a second, her eyes wide 
and gray and gravely sweet met his, met 
them and passed on and through him. A 
new experience, this, to Robert Maxwell 
Meredith Grant! He flushed uncomfort- 
ably and walked on. 

He had not been so interested by loveli- 

ness in a longer time than he could 
remember. In half an hour he was before 
the counter again, asking for a bag of 
chips. He sincerely disliked the crackly, 
salty things, but he had to see that girl 
again. 
She nodded when he asked for the chips, 
nodded when he remarked with his en- 
gaging smile that it was a pleasant day, 
paused and looked at him with a clear, 
direct gaze when he tried to engage her 
in further conversation. He walked away 
with the paper bag, feeling like a fool! 

But the following day, a tiny smile 
hovered about her lovely mouth when she 
saw him. Robert Maxwell Meredith 
Grant was the sort of a young man that 
caused feminine hearts to flutter rapidly 
and turn somersaults when he hove in 
sight. Possessed of immense good looks 
and undeniable charm he was difficult to 
resist. Dorinda May was finding him so. 

Perhaps that was why she allowed 
Grant a shy smile when be bought potato 
chips, and a moment later permitted her- 
self to be drawn into conversation. 

And then Grant got the shock of his 
life. Ifincongruity had suddenly become 
personalized and stood before him, Grant 
could not have been more startled. Her 
voice was soft and sweet with a suggestion 
of melody in its tone, but the words—! 

“Gee!” she exclaimed. “I thought you 
was gonna be kinda fresh yesterday! 
‘Yeah,’ I says to myself, ‘some traveling 
salesman out for a mash’!” 


RANT swallowed and gasped. But 
he remained and talked with her 

for sometime. And again and again in the 
days that followed, he visited the potato 
chip stand, utterly unable to remain 
away for long from the society of Dorinda 
May. Soon on her off hours he was 
taking her about. 

He was simply intoxicated by her 
beauty. And her terrific mutilations of 
grammar, the maimed and_ fractured 
forms of speech he heard from her lips 
gradually in time ceased to dismay him. 
Never had he met any girl so lovely, so 
radiantly sweet as Dorinda. What hap- 
pened was inevitable—he was head over 
heels in love with her before he knew it. 
And then it was too late. 

Robert Maxwell Meredith Grant, whom 
more than one match-making mamma 
had tried to get to the altar because of the 
Grant fortune and the Grant name; 
Robert, who had dodged them all for 
years, had reached the age of twenty- 
eight unhampered by serious cardiac : 
interest. And he had fallen hard at last! Dorinda and Grant were entering the surf one afternoon just as Tony was making his driopi 

What would they say in New York and in his eyes that went = 
San Francisco and Santa Barbara, could a 
they know that his love sold potato chips 
in a beach concession, and habitually 
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Tony Has His Own Business: 


Isabel Rogers Stradleigh 


dripping way to shore. She said a shy, “H’lo,” to him and Tony replied with a look 


Straight to her heart 
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made noises when imbibing lemonade 

through a straw? Grant was amused in~ 
spite of himself at the thought, and, when 

he remembered his aristocratic mother in 

the big house in San Francisco, he was 

considerably worried. Nevertheless he 

continued to court Dorinda May. 

As their friendship progressed, they 
had more than one quarrel about the 
unnecessary number of young men who 
visited the stand and remained to admire 
and converse with the lovely dispenser of 
potato chips. Dorinda was very patient 
with Grant, but made no attempt to dis- 
courage business. She intimated that the 
more admirers, properly controlled as to 
behavior, she attracted, the greater were 
the cash receipts. This of course increased 
the amiability of the boss and what was 
highly more important, her own pay 
envelope. 


Y Gosh!” she would exclaim in 

her sweet voice, “it’s business 
can’t you see? Be yourself! I can handle the 
sheiks, don’t you fret!’ she assured him. 

He could well believe it, and it made 
him rage. 

“But no one ever gets fresh with me, 
and lives to tell it!’ she told him, ear- 
nestly. “I got a p’lice whistle and Riley 
comes runnin’ if I ever blow it!” 

A smile danced into her lovely eyes. 

“You know that day you first come up 
to the stand?”’ she asked him. 

He nodded. 

She laughed. “Well, when you tried 
that weather conversation on me and then 
asked how I did, I sure thought I was 
gonna have to blow for Riley, but when 
you took off your hat, so polite—,”’ she 
hesitated, and gave him a shy glance. 

“I’m very glad you didn’t whistle for 
Riley,” he assured her gravely, and 1 
took a moment for him to shake off a 
vision of himself being ridden off to jail 
for “getting fresh” with a girl on the 
Pike! 

But she could not know what stabs of 
real jealousy he suffered, nor what desire 
for actual combat arose in his breast 
whenever he found a member of his own 
sex leaning over her counter buying 
potato chips. 

Yet he need not have worried. Do- 
rinda’s gentle Italian mother had _ be- 
stowed upon her child her own lovely 
appealing eyes, child’s eyes, gravely 
sweet. But from her father descended 
from a long line of ancestors proficient in 
the ready use of the shillalah, Dorinda had 
received good common-sense and shrewd 
judgment. “Pop” had instructed her 
sufficiently in things worldly for her to 
fight her way through without any outside 
help; for all her eighteen years and inno- 
cence she was not ignorant. And big, 
good-natured Riley, whose beat was the 
Pike, was not her police dog without 
reason! 

Robert Maxwell Meredith Grant was a 
new experience to Dorinda, and she won- 
dered a great deal about him. “He’s sort of 
different somehow,” she told her land- 
lady. “For one thing,” she declared, “he 
never tries to get one bit fresh, ever, an’ 
boy! he is one fast spender!” 

Once the latter had said, “Maybe he’s a 
swell, Dorrie. What does he do?” 

(Continued on page 66) 
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I Am Quitting 


“7 Am Determined to 
Make a New Venture 
in Preaching —a Pulpit 
Without a Church....”’ 
Says Dr. Gordon, One 
of the Most Talked of 
Churchmen in the West 


HAVE resigned my San Francisco 

pulpit, but not of necessity. I am 

not in failing health. I am not dis- 

couraged. I have no complaint to 

offer. I have not been restricted in 
the matter of expressing 


church machinery. What America needs, 
I am convinced, is not more churches but 
more real preaching. 


OWE much to the Congregational 
Church and denomination. I have 
had five churches; four of them were prac- 
tically empty when they called me to solve 
the problem of their emptiness. I have 
been asked to succeed where noble men 
have failed—to work against the laws of 
social gravitation and produce “results.” 
I am profoundly impressed with the ethi- 
cal and spiritual value of the results of my 
experiments to the church and commun- 
ity. I have discovered that people like to 
go to church if they can have a genuine 
church service—without the usual trim- 
mings. What a happy day would dawn 
for the universal church if churchmen 
would cease trying to do the thing that 
cannot be done and begin to do the things 
which are practical and workable! 
Again, I find myself more interested in 





my theological views. No 








preacher ever had a more 
loyal people or enjoyed a 
more inspiring ministry. I 
have been seven years in 
San Francisco and the last 
year has been by far the 
happiest and the best. Still, 
I have resigned my pulpit. 
Why? 

I am leaving because I wish 
to make a unique experiment 
in preaching; an experiment 
which might perhaps be a 
strain upon the official nerves 
of a great church such as I have 
presided over—a church rich in 
traditions and splendid in its 
present equipment and pro- 
gressive program. 

First of all let me say 











next. 


R. JAMES L. GORDON —traveler, 
lecturer, author and pastor of the First 
Congregational Church of San Francisco, 
recently astounded his church and the West 
with the announcement of his resignation. 


In this startling article, Dr. Gordon is for 
the first time telling not only his congregation, 
but his radio admirers and the entire West as 
well, why he is giving up his extraordinarily 
successful church and what he is going to do 
—THE EpIrors. 











this. I love to preach. I 
want to preach to the masses. 
I want to preach now, not merely to work 
along in anticipation of future opportuni- 
ties. I want to preach to the folks who 
need preaching to. I desire to preach on 
the events of the hour, thus linking time 
with eternity. I am determined to do 
what I have done for twenty years, 
namely advertise. I do not expect that the 
people will be able to discover me by any 
peculiar psychic method. I will make 
known my whereabouts. I will make a 
public exhibition of my pulpit wares. I 
am selling the truth with great bargains 
to offer. 

In these two paragraphs lies the essence 
of my plan for the future; I shall discuss 
the details of that plan further on. Here 
let me say simply that I am determined to 
make a new venture in preaching—a pul- 
pit without a church—that is, a pulpit 
without the usual and _ conventional 
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ideas than in institutions. An idea always 
loses force as it becomes institutionalized. 
The modern preacher is under denomina- 
tional pressure to show results in member- 
ship and money. He is expected to build 
up the church. The idea of building up 
humanity is always a secondary consid- 
eration. To organize a strong social circle 
is more to the mind of the churchman than 
large congregations or inspirational ser- 
vices. 

There is only one thing of which the 
church has an absolute monopoly and that 
is the pulpit. The stage cannot supplant 
the pulpit and the newspaper cannot per- 
manently overshadow it. The authority 
of the human voice in its appeal to con- 
science for morality and religion cannot be 
eliminated and must not be ignored. 

Protestantism, as I see it, must supply 
great preaching centers in our American 
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cities or fail of its opportunity. I can see 
no reason why individuals should not do, 
as individuals, what the church is failing 
to do as an institution. The American 
conscience must be toned up and only real 
preaching to large audiences in the great 
centers of population will do that. How 
the American church with two scant audi- 
ences, on one day of the week, can hope to 
move and mold the American mind, is a 
mystery to all but churchmen. ‘The sad 
thing about the present generation is not 
the ‘‘crime wave” of which we hear so 
much, but a slumbering national con- 
science which stirs not while bandits kill 
and vandals burn. 

So I want a pulpit unhampered by the 
machinery of modern ecclesiasticism. 
believe in organization but I also know 
that when truth is organized and institu- 
tionalized, it loses something of its orig- 
inal force and vitality. What’s more, the 
world is not suffering from a lack of in- 
stitutions but from a lack of great, earn- 

est, fervent, unselfish preach- 





sseee 


ng. 

John the Baptist was not a 
great churchman. He was 
said to have been somewhat 
irregular in his approach. 
His diet was odd and his 
dress peculiar. He preached 
in the outskirts of the city 
and emptied all the churches 
in the neighborhood. He 
was not an institutionalist 
but he prepared Palestine for 
“the coming world teacher” 
and lived to usher in the 
Christ of twenty centuries. 

The average preacher who 
can really preach would rather 
preach to a large congregation 
ona small salary than preach 
to a small congregation on a 
large salary. There is a pe- 
culiar joy in preaching—in 
preaching to the people. 

I want to reach people! 1 would rather 
preach to a regular congregation of three 
thousand persons, on a small salary, than 
devote my time to three hundred soul- 
seasoned saints, even though they could 
support me in luxury and comfort and 
guarantee an old age pension as a fitting 
climax to a useful life. 


URTHER, I confess I have be- 

come impatient with the Ameri- 
can church as it is organized now. (I 
speak as a Protestant of course.) I find 
our church leaders ignoring all the ordi- 
nary conditions of success in dealing with 
audiences large and small. Imagine an 
actor, acting in the dark! Yet the Ameri- 
can preacher preaches in “a dim religious 
light” and at the evening service the face 
of the average pulpiteer is clouded in an 
uncertain shadow. The effect is that of 
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“hearing a voice but seeing no man.” church edifices in defiance of the 
I struggled for more than a year to known laws which govern acoustics. 


get a splendid church edifice illumi- 7 | HE religious life of America i Think of “announcements” which 































nated so that the speaker might be is a spiritual fabric in which occupy more time than a well pre- 
recognizable at the evening service. f P soap pared sermon. ‘Think of charity 
four strands predominate—Juda- “appeals” which wear out the 
pee. of hymn books weigh- ism, Roman Catholicism, Protes- = patience of a congregation already 
ing two pounds each and even tantism. and Orientalism. Is it i: exhausted by persistent denomina- 
then not containing fifty popular 7 Ghats tional calls. A popular audience 
American hymn tunes known by not possible to have an American will stand just about so much pres- 
the masses of the people! Think of a pulpit where these four phases of sure and then the reaction sets in— 
weekly program of sacred anthems, thought and angles of vision can “absent treatment,” so to speak! 
musically correct and_ poetically -* 5 hel? Sor: The modern churchman has no 
ideal, but by reason of the absence be appealed to? I believe it 1s idea of the value of time, but the only 
of a certain soul quality, in rhythm thing which we have to spend is time 
and appeal, emotionally dead. How and money and time has a life qual- 

















long would a theatre manager stand # ity which money does not possess. 
for “grounded wires” in the realm An audience composed of two 
of popular appeal. Church edifices are even for a speaker blessed with a perfect thousand persons spending an_ hour 
being built in America costing millions articulation to be distinctly heard and and a half of precious time in a religious 
of money in which it is impossible understood. Yet we go right on erecting (Continued on page 85) 
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The man most of us would 
rather not know profes- 
sionally—unfortunately we 
do—says, ‘‘State officers are 
not trying to arrest you”’ 


A! That’s good. Now I'll 
tell one. 

Once there were so many 
people riding bicycles that 
they constituted a traffic 

problem. What do you think of that? 
Certainly, don’t believe it if you don’t 
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want to. But it’s true just the same. And 
here’s another. 

They had a law in those days requiring 
all who rode bicycles after dusk to carry 
lights. I saw a fellow headed toward me 
one night, as I was patrolling the highway, 
who seemed to be carrying a rather 
peculiar light. All at once, when I got 
close to him, it disappeared. 

I turned short and followed him up. 

“Say,” I called, “Where’s your light?” 

“Right here,” he answered, opening the 
front of his coat. And what do you think 
he had there? A black kitten! Its eyes 
were the lights I had seen. 

Oh, well, I don’t expect you to believe 
that, either, but some day when you’re 
down around San Jose, just ask the news- 
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As told to D. R. LANE 


by 


CHARLES READE 


for fifteen years a traffic officer 
on Western Highways 


paper boys there to show you the files of 
about fifteen years ago. You can look it 
up there for yourself. 

Those were the days when people who 
used the roads called us “speed cops,” 
“zebra chasers,” “clutching hands” and 
“vultures.” Looking back at the way we 
operated, I do not blame them. The pub- 
lic, in those days, was abused by the 
authorities. Now the pendulum has 
swung the other way, or else we have 
learned more than we knew then, or some- 
thing. Anyway, the effort today is to 
make the motorist feel that the traffic 
officer is his friend, working to save him 
trouble and danger, and it seems to be 
producing results. 

Like the cloak of charity, speed used to 
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cover a multitude of evils. Checking the 
speed was the only way we had of regu- 
lating automobile trafhe for a long time. 
But now I know one officer who has not 
made an arrest for speeding in thirteen 
months, and he is rated as an efficient, 
capable officer, too. 

Contrast that with the time when the 
district attorney of our county routed out 
a justice of the peace, set up a table 
beside a roadway, tied a rope across the 
road and had a squad of us chase the 
drivers who smashed into that rope and 
bring them back to stand trial then and 
there. Contrast it, too, with the way 
things are done now in some small towns, 
where, whenever the city finances are 
running short, the police force is ordered to 
bear down on the motor- 
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one side, ready to pass this fellow as soon 
as they had crossed the street. All at once 
somebody behind him let off a siren and 
he, being a law-abiding sort of fellow, 
pulled over to the side of the street and 
stopped. A motorcycle man drew up 
beside him. 

“Tl have to give you a ticket,” said 
this clown, pulling a book of citations out 
of his pocket. 

“What for?” asked my friend. 

“Passing another car at an_ inter- 
section,” answered this policeman, suck- 
ing his pencil. 

“But I didn’t pass anybody,” protested 
the motorist. 

“Well, you would have if I hadn’t 
stopped you,” was the reply. 
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makes the most arrests that is most efh- 
cient. 

What we are after is the prevention of 
accidents and the steady moving of 
trafic. If we can do it without arresting 
people, so much the better; the com- 
munity is saved the cost of trials. If we 
have to arrest somebody, you can bet 
your spare tire that we know what we’re 
doing and that the charge is pretty nearly 
going to stick. 


N the other hand we do not like to 

be hard with unintending violators 

of the law who endanger nobody, and we 
try to settle their cases with merely a 
courteous warning. Courtesy, it seems to 
me, will get more results on the highway 
than anything else, espe- 











ists. In such places two 
or three hundred dollars is 
not an unusual amount 
to be taken in by a single 
night’s campaign against 
illegal lights, or speeding 
across intersections, or 
whatever these local John 
Laws think they can make 
the most out of. Some- 
times the town gets the 
money and sometimes it 
stops with some of those 
who collect it. 











HE worst of this 

situation is that the 
motorists have no recourse 
but to suffer in silence. 
None of them get hooked 
for more than ten or fif- 
teen dollars generally, and 
it costs more than that 
to hire a lawyer and fight 
the case, to say nothing 
of the inconvenience of 
coming back to such a 
hick town and _ standing 
trial. The only thing to 
be done in such instances 
is for the automobile as- 
sociations to make things 
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cially if backed by a smile. 








If an Officer Stops You 


DON’T argue. 


DON’T threaten to have him fired; he knows 
you cannot make good and the threat puts him on 
his mettle to go the limit with you. 


DON’T tell him about your influential friends; 
you insult him by suggesting he is amenable to 
influence. 

DON’T tell him he’s “wrong.” The word will 


make him more aggressive than any other you can 


DON’T tell him you know the judge; he’s heard 
it before and, even if it’s true, he’s seen the judge 
fine friends. 

DON’T offer him money, or a drink, or any- 
thing else, unless you are looking for trouble. 


Force is no good except 
as a last resort. In fifteen 
vears on the highways, 
handling all sorts of cases, 
I never have had to draw 
a pistol on anybody. In 
that time I have arrested 
and taken in fifty or more 
drivers with stolen cars, I 
suppose. 

In fact, I never carried 
a sidearm until a year and 
a half ago, when the state 
authorities ordered all 
traffic officers to do so. 
In the old days, a man 
carrying a _ pistol was 
laughed at. The other 
officers would ask you, 
‘Are there lots of bears up 
on your beat?” or “Hey, 
Jack! Going hunting?” 
and things like that. 

Plenty of drivers have 
threatened me, too. Some 
of them sit in the car and 
tell you they’re going to 
get your job, or have you 
disciplined by your supe- 
riors or stuff like that, but 
it never happens. Plenty 
































of others will start to climb 





uncomfortable for officials 
that countenance such 
tactics. 

They can do it, too. I know of one 
justice of the peace that is serving a term 
in San Quentin for holding up fines col- 
lected in this outrageous fashion. Many 
and many a fine that he collected never 
showed on the books of his court. 

There were five officers working on 
automobile cases in this judge’s town. 
Each of them had to bring in ten motorists 
on every eight hour shift. If he didn’t, 
somebody else got his job. Once when I 
visited a friend on the force there, he 
apologized for not being able to spend any 
time with me until he had hauled in his 
daily minimum of ten. He said he had to 
arrest that many people every day or lose 
his job. 

And they arrest for everything and 
anything, with good reason or no reason, 
or any old reason they think can be made 
to stick. Here’s an instance, from the 
experience of a man who drives through a 
good many counties every month. 

He was approaching a street inter- 
section in a little community. There was 
another car ahead of him and he drew to 
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And that sort of thing cost Mr. Auto- 
mobile Man $10. Will he go through that 
town again? Ask me, now, ask me! 

That sort of stuff gives us all a bad 
name and has held back very materially 
the good work we state officers are trying 
to put over. Of course, the more intelli- 
gent motorist realizes that the state 
trafic officers are trying hard to be 
friendly, to cooperate with him in keeping 
the roads open and to prevent accidents. 
He makes a distinction between us and 
the town and city officers, many of whom 
are not even uniformed, but who prey on 
all who pass their way. I don’t want to 
be understood as condemning all city 
officers; many of them, even in the worst 
towns, are high class men and try to do 
right. Again, many cities would not 
tolerate for half an hour, even, the tactics 
practiced regularly in some little places. 

But I do want to get this message over 
to the motorist: We state officers are not 
trying to arrest you. It makes no dif- 
ference to us, or to the state, whether we 
bring in one man or one thousand in a 
year. We know it is not the officer who 
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out of the car, telling you 
they are going to beat you up, or kill you, 
but that never happens, either, if you 
know your stuff. 

I’ve always been able to talk these wild 
boys out of it without having to strike 
them. You see, the officer has authority 
behind him and if he knows his stuff, he 
has the mental jump on the man he stops. 
By keeping cool, he can retain that advan- 
tage. 

You can get better results, generally, by 
just waving a fellow over to the side of 
the road and telling him courteously that 
he has been breaking the law and that he 
should be more careful. Still, every once 
in a while you get some fresh young mil- 
lionaire’s son that won’t heed a warning 
and then you have to ask the judge to 
give him ten or fifteen days in jail. Fines 
don’t do any good with that sort of fellow. 

Not that these youngsters are bad 
drivers; far from it. Most of them are 
corking good hands at the wheel of a car 
but they don’t realize that there is any- 
body on the road beside themselves and 
that the other fellow is entitled to con- 
sideration. 
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6 “Pull Up by the Side of the Road!”’ 


As a rule, youngsters are better drivers 
than their elders, unless the older people 
learned to drive when they were young. 
I don’t know whether men or women are 
better drivers. Girls and boys, I think, 
drive about equally well, but when men 
and women learn to drive after they have 
reached middle age, both are so bad I 
could hardly call either one worst. They’re 
awful. 

When people get to be along about 45 
they learn very slowly. Youngsters of 
high school age, on the other hand, learn 
rapidly and have the self-confidence that 
makes them very good 
drivers. 

Somebody suggests to a 
youngster: ‘“‘Let’s take a 
drive.” 

The lad comes back: 
“Allright; where’ll we go?” 

It’s all the s: ame to him; 
he feels that he is going 
to be able to go wherever 
he wants to as a matter of 
course. He is not worried 
about traffic or inability to 
handle his car wherever 
the road runs. 

But talk that way to an 
old person! He gets flut- 
tered. “Let’s not go that 
road; it’s so steep,” he 
says. Or, “Not today; 
the road’s too crowded.” 

Old people seem to lack 
confidence in themselves 
and in their machines. 
And once they get into a 
jam, heaven help ’em; 
they’re all at sea. Espe- 
cially women. 

I saw an accident once 
that illustrates this. A 
middle aged woman was 
driving. Another woman 
was crossing the road. 
The driver twisted her 
wheel this way and that 
and wound up by striking 
the pedestrian, who seized 
the radiator and was 
dragged a few feet. 


HEN the driver 
saw this woman 
clinging to her car, she 
just let go everything, 
threw her hands in the air 




















Signal. 


On the contrary, the instructors at the 
high-priced places have plenty of time. 
They give lots of lessons to the buyers, 
often spending hours with them on the 
shop roof or some other secluded place, 
before taking them out into trafic. Asa 
result, when one of those pupils is turned 
loose on the street, he has a better ground- 
work of knowledge and more confidence 
in himself than the other fellow. 

It is not carefulness that makes the 
best drivers. Some extra-careful people 
are not good drivers and never can be. 
That sort of folks take too long to make 
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has good judgment of speed and distance. 


You’d be surprised at the number of 


accidents that are caused by poor esti- 
mates of one or the other of these things, 
accidents that happen when both cars are 
going at low speed, nobody else is on the 
road and in broad daylight. 

Strange as it may seem, about the last 
thing a driver learns is how to park his car. 
Not one in ten of the newcomers to the 
ranks of automobilists knows this and 
yet it is one of the simplest things and 
ond of the most essential he can learn. 
Most of them tie up traffic all across the 

street whenever they try 











To Keep Out of Trouble 
on the Highway 


Drive slowly on curves, grades and crowded 
roads. 


If you have any doubt about having the right 
of way, let the other fellow go ahead. 


Go into second, or even first, before crossing 
a railroad track. Better still, Stop, Look and 
Listen before crossing. 


Keep on your own side of the road, especially on 
turning from a side road into the highway. 


Have your brakes inspected frequently and 
adjusted whenever they need it. 


Brakes that are tighter on one side than the 
other cause skidding. Don’t stop on the road. 
Always pull off to one side. 


If you have a minor collision, don’t get angry 
and let out a lot of loud talk. Either leave it to 
your lawyer, or your insurance company, to settle 
or else fix it up amicably with the other fellow 
right then. 


Signal early and correctly every time 
you turn or stop. Don’t give a sloppy little signal 
with your hand but stick your arm well out where 
it can be seen. 


it, which isn’t necessary 
at all. 

Good, quick, easy park- 
ing involves just six things. 
These six will put you 
alongside the curb in any 
reasonable space, without 
touching either the car 
ahead of you or the one 
behind. This is the way 
to do it: 

Drive up even with the 
car ahead of the space you 
intend to occupy. 

Cramp your ‘front 
wheels toward the curb 
and start backing. 

When the front wheels 
of your car are opposite the 
rear end of the other car, 
cramp your wheels the 
other way. 

Keep on backing until 
you’re in close to the curb. 

Stop. 

Straighten your wheels 
and pull up. 


EW drivers have a 

great time blowing 
their horns. This is a 
mistake and may lead to 
accidents, as nothing 
frightens a pedestrian like 
hearing a horn close behind 
him. He is quite likely 
to jump blindly and land 
either in front of your car 
or some other. It is much 
better to slow up and let 
the pedestrian get out of 
the way without knowing 
he ever has been in danger. 
The horn was put on the 
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and fainted. The car 
kept going, hit a tele- 
graph pole and crushed the pedestrian to 
death. 

Now if that driver had been a good one, 
if she had kept her wits, she would have 
stopped her machine instead of fainting. 
Then what turned out as a tragedy would 
have been a matter of a few bruises. 

Yet she was a careful driver. 

There’s another peculiarity I have 
noticed among drivers. Those who learn 
to drive some high-priced machine are 
generally better drivers—at the start of 
their motoring careers, anyway—than 
those who learn on cheap machines. I 
think the reason is that the instructors 
employed by the dealers in low-priced 
cars are crowded too much. They are 
forced to teach the buyers how to handle 
the car in a minimum number of lessons. 
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up their minds and when they get into a 
tight place they don’t get out again. On 
the other hand, rashness does not make a 
good driver either. Mental alertness, 
ability to think quickly coupled with a fair 
degree of caution and good coordination 
between brain and muscle, makes the best 
drivers. : 

It is not necessary that a person have 
all his faculties to be an expert driver. 
One of the finest drivers I know is legless. 
Another is deaf. A third has but one arm. 
The legless man controls his gears with a 
system of levers and the fellow with one 
arm has to use a mechanical signalling 
device, but they get along better than 
most normal persons. All three of them 
have judgment. 

Nobody can be a good driver unless he 
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car as a signal device, not 
for the purpose of scar- 
ing people to death. But don’t forget to 
slow up. 

Another good place to slow up is at a 
railroad crossing. Everybody ought to 
shift into second, or even first, when about 
to cross a railroad track. Many crossings 
are rough and a car proceeding slowly 
across them may have the motor stalled 
and !eave the passengers in danger if the 
gears are in high. It goes without saying 
that everybody ought to stop at railroad 
crossings but sometimes, if there is 
traffic behind, people do not want to do 
this. It’s human nature to take some 
chances, anyway, though at the very 
least you can and should take a good look 
each way before venturing onto the 
tracks. You owe that much to the rail- 

(Continued on page 65) 
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By FAITH HOLMES HYERS 


The Spirit of Adventure 
in the Field of Architec- 
ture is Afoot These Days 


OWHERE is the spirit of 
adventure in architecture 
more strongly felt than in 
the state of California. This 
land of outdoor living and 
pioneer thinking fosters the spirit of dar- 
ing, and of departure from tradition. The 


Beauty 
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pendulum in archi- 
tecture has swung 
far from the day of 
artificialties, false 
fronts, cupolas and 
gingerbread trim- 
ming. The classic 
style so long fol- 
lowed for public 
buildings is being 
superseded by 
modern demands 
for cornice - less, 
tree-like sky-scrap- 
ers, OF massive, 
spreading concrete 
structures. A nat- 
ural outcome of 
this spirit of adven- 
ture is the building 
in Los Angeles of 
Bertram Grosve- 
nor Goodhue’s 
final contribution 
to American archi- 
tecture, the new 
Los Angeles Public 
Library. 

It is an interesting bit of history that the 
original design for the Los Angeles Public 
Library, made by Goodhue at the time 
of the San Diego Exposition contained 
much of the Spanish treatment, and was 
liberally ornamented. The funds for 
the erection of the library not being 
forthcoming, the plans were laid aside. 
In 1921 when the bonds were voted, 
Goodhue, without a tremor, discarded the 
entire exterior design. The intervening 
years had brought an immense growth to 
his conception of the expression of mod- 
ern architecture. “It would break my 
heart,” he stated, “at fifty-four years of 
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To look upon the beautiful simplicity 
of the Los Angeles Library is, in 
itself, an esthetic adventure 


Lower left: The mural dec- 

orations carry out the con- 

ception which the architect 

expressed in the design of 
the building 


THE MOTT STUDIO 
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age, to go back to the period of the San 
Diego Fair.” And again, “It is not enough 
that a building should be beautiful, it 
must also be logical.” 

The new design proceeded logically, 
attended by the flash of the inspiration 
we call genius. Arches were gradually 
discarded with the exception of the vault 
beneath the tower. Square lines, rectan- 
gular openings, followed the lines of con- 
crete forms. Meaningless ornament gave 
place to a magnificent simplicity which 
bids fair to exemplify the ideal expressed 
by Goodhue of designing “‘a building with- 
out a single frill.” 


HE unity and harmony of plan, ex- 

terior and interior decoration are 
best understood through Goodhue’s own 
words: “I should like to be merely one of 
three people to produce a building; I should 
like to do the plan and the massing of a 
building; then I should like to turn the or- 
nament over to a perfectly qualified sculp- 
tor and the color and surface decoration to 
an equally qualified painter—the ‘design- 
ing triumvirate’.”” Goodhue’s death oc- 
curred shortly after the completion of the 
plans but his associates “carried on,” try- 
ing in every instance to preserve his ideals 
in the smallest detail, to see as far as pos- 
sible through his eyes. 

Considering first the plan and massing 
of the building the architect’s “lead,” we 
find in the Library, a three story rectangu- 
lar building relieved by a two-story wing 
and lifted and unified by a great square 
tower, terminating in a pyramidal apex 
treated with tile in the Spanish manner. 
The severely plain walls are broken by 
rectangular windows and are to be pointed 
by beautiful sculptures at the four main 

(Continued om page 56) 
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Here is another in the group 
of stories Adriana Spadoni 
has written for Sunset. All 
have portrayed the pulsating 
life in the Itahan Quarter of 


San Francisco, but in none 


of her stories has she exceeded 
the gripping drama which 
makes “Ebb Tide’ a story you 


will long remember 


HEN the old man mend- 

ing the great brown net 

was sure that not the 

smallest hole remained in 

the delicate mesh, he rose, 
stretched his stiff knees and, leaving the 
net for its owner to pick up later, went 
slowly down the long wharf. 

Already the sun was low in the west. 
Another hour and it would reach the rim 
of the world, drop over the edge and dis- 
appear. Then the fishermen would come, 
start their gasoline engines and go chug- 
ging down the bay, out through the Gold- 
en Gate, out, out, thirty, forty miles, 
before they even cast the nets. 

Forty miles in a single night! 

The old man smiled bitterly. Every- 
thing had changed. The world was run- 
ning so swiftly away from the past, away 
from the old happiness, the old leisure, the 
old faith. Men no longer prayed for a 
fair wind, or, when the storm raged, knelt 
before the image of Saint Joseph nailed to 
the cabin walls. Now, chugging and 
snorting, polluting the clean sweetness of 
the sea with the evil odor of their engines, 
they went, relying on the devilish contrap- 
tions of man. 

He laughed harshly. ‘And I, also, like 
the old sail boats, am left behind to rot. 
For a few months, perhaps a few years 
more, I continue to mend the nets for 
others who have youth and strength. 
Then—macché—it is better to sleep in 
peace in the Campo Santo than live like 
this, alone in the noise of a new world.” 

As he passed the warehouse just beyond 
the end of the pier, he saw his son Gino in 
cook’s apron and cap, hurrying away, fol- 
lowed by a man carrying a big box of fish. 

The old man’s grizzled brows con- 
tracted. 

“Dio mio! That I should live to see 
the boy I taught to cast a line when he was 
no higher than my knee, in the dress of a 
woman, doing a woman’s work. It is well 
that the mother is dead. For most surely it 
would shame her to see him running like 
a servant to serve the American imbeciles 
who think to doa strange thing when they 
come to eat among us.’ 

And the old man went slowly along, up 
the steep street to the tenement, where, on 
the top floor, he lived with this son, he who 
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wore the white apron and cap, grew richer 
and richer, and more and more worried 
with his fine restaurant, “La Bella Napolt’. 

Here in a back room, overlooking the 
wharves and the bay, Gino First lived as 
apart as if in another house. For days 
at a time he came and went, his move- 
ments unnoted except by Gino Third, who 
came every evening to hear tales of the 
sea, of the great catches, the big storms, 
the time when Gino First was wrecked 
and clung for hours to an upturned boat. 

The boy never tired of listening. Sit- 
ting on the floor, his brown eyes fixed 
upon the old man, he would go down the 
years to those distant days when Gino 
First had gone out with his own father 
in the blue painted boat, to fish off the 
Capri coast. 

Reaching the foot of the stairs, Gino 
First paused to rest, for the stairs were 
steep and his rheumatism not yet quite 
gone, in spite of the warm summer sun. 
Then he went on, up past the flats where 
women were bustling about preparing the 
evening meal. 

But in his own flat all was still. The 
efficient Carolina, wife of Gino Second, 
had already left for the restaurant, where, 
like a servant, she ran about in her short 
skirts and high heeled American shoes, 
filling the orders of customers. Smiling 
boldly with her black eyes, her full breasts 
shaking for all men to see, she ran hither 
and thither, pleased and excited by the 
patronizing approval of the guests, those 
cold-eyed foreigners who knew not how to 
broil a fish or concot the savory cioppino. 

And for what? That she and her hus- 
band might add more tables to La Bella 
Napoli; run faster and faster at the order 
of others, work later, gather more money 
to leave behind them when they died. 

“Fools! Lackeys!” the old man mut- 
tered as he threw his cap on the bed and 
removed the thick red shawl from about 
his waist. “And when at last they lie 
beside me in the Campo Santo, no doubt 
my sleep will be disturbed as they turn 
here and there, even then unable to rest.” 

When he had lit the small oil stove, he 
brought from the top shelf of the closet, 
bread, onions, oil, a few small fish, and a 
bottle of wine. As soon as the onions 
were browned in the hot oil, he added the 
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fish, cut in small pieces, adjusted the 
flame and sat down to wait for his supper. 
But not in the fine red velvet rocker that 
Gino Second had given him on his last 
name day. Not once had he sat in that, 
although he had received it graciously, 
profuse in his thanks. “My coffin,” he 
called it, and continued to use the rough 
wooden bench he had made himself. 

As soon as the fish was cooked he 
brought it to the bench and ate, pausing 
for long intervals to stare out over the 
bay. Now the last boat had disappeared, 
the wharf was deserted, the sun going 
down in a blaze of crimson and green and 
gold. As it dropped from sight, he rose, 
wiped the empty plate and pan clean 
with a piece of paper, and put the re- 
maining bread and onions and wine back 
on the top shelf. 

In a few moments his eldest grand- 
daughter, Mariaucc’, would come from 
the cannery, where, immodestly rouged, 
her hair cut like a boy’s she and her friends 
worked among men. Sometimes she even 
went out with a man alone in the evening. 
Her mother and father permitted this, 
laughing leniently when he chided. 

“Times have changed, Babbo mio,” 
Gino Second would say. “The young no 
longer obey the old. Besides, this is 
America.” 

“And are men not men in America, as 
elsewhere? She is young and very beauti- 
ful,”’ the old man had urged in amazement 
the first time this had happened. 

His son had only shrugged. “A girl—a 
boy. In this country they are the same. 
We are not in Italy, Babbo mio.” 

Gino First had said no more. But, 
often he wondered. If harm came to 
Mariaucc’, would her father avenge it as 
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Heralds of the sun, flinging 
banners of scarlet and gold, 
came marching out from the 
east. Then the sun himself 
leaped forth, red and laughing 
to see old Gino once more upon 
the sea. “Hail, Signor Sole!” 
he cried and waved his cap 
in greeting 


men of his race had avenged for centuries? 
Or would he shrug and say: “This is 
America”? 

Punctually at a quarter after six, 
Mariauce’ arrived, rushed about the kit- 
chen, heating the food left prepared by 
the efficient Carolina, then threw open 
the window and called the four other 
children playing in the street below. 
Instantly they came running. 
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“*Pietro—Giovanni—Lucrezia—Gino,” 
the old man whispered, ticking each off on 
his fingers as they passed his door. At 
the thumping of Gino Third’s heavy shoes 
he smiled affectionately. Very soon now 
the boy would be with him. Tonight, 
Gino First wanted him sorely. 

But Gino Third did not come. Instead, 
as soon as supper was over, he went rack- 
eting down into the street again. Mari- 
aucc’ stacked the dirty dishes in the sink 
and left. The place was still, with a thick 
deathly quiet. 
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‘ Illustrated by * 
Jerrery REYNOLDS 


Half an hour—an hour. The old man 
got up and moved restlessly about the 
room. Why was he so desperately lonely 
tonight? Because of the soft warmth of 
the summer evening? Because such nights 
are made for love? And now he was old! 
Old and alone! 

He went to the open window and leaned 





on the sill. In the pale greenish twilight, 
little stars winked at him in friendly fash- 
ion, but they had no warmth, no passion 
in them. 

The stars did not love the land. They 
never really shone full and warm except 
upon the sea. He sighed, remembering 
the many nights he had lain awake talking 
with the stars, as the boat rocked gently 
on the warm Capri waters. It was won- 
derful what the stars knew, so much more 
of love and peace than loud-voiced men, 
or the foolish tales men wrote in books, 
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the silly things Mariaucc’ liked, which 
— him glad he had never learned to 
read. 

Gradually the sky darkened, the thin 
little stars twinkled more busily. Now 
the noise and heat in La Bella Napoli 
would be at its height. Dripping with 
sweat, Gino Second would stand over his 
charcoal fire broiting the fish, stirring the 
huge copper pot of cioppino, while Caro- 
lina, smiling and shaking her full breasts, 
ran from table to table, whispering to her 
husband of the big tips, the need for more 
of the sour red wine they smuggled in to 
customers, since, in this strange land, the 
good sweet juice of the grape must not 
be taken openly. 

Men would grow a little 
drunk with the sour new wine; 
they would kiss the women; 
their hot moist eyes would 
look favorably upon Caro- 
lina’s trim ankles, her glisten- 
ing white teeth, her full bosom. 
Gino First’s lips curled in dis- 
gust. In this way did men 
degenerate, living crowded 
into houses like oysters in 
their shells. In the vast clean 
blackness of the sea, men 
worked hard, grew weary and 
returned to sleep dreamlessly 
beside their own wives. 

As if the heat and noise from 
the restaurant had_ reached 
him even here in his small 
back room, Gino First took his 
cap, rewound the red woolen 
shawl about his waist and 
went out. 

Down on the wharf it was 
cool and still, the water wash- 
ing peacefully against the piles. 
With his feet hanging over the 
edge he sat, rocking slowly 
to the motion of the old boat 
fastened below. 


OOR old Antoinetta! 

Like himself she had once 
been young and strong, one of 
the swiftest boats in all the 
fleet. Now a relic to be 
mocked and paddled by smal! 
boys in the safe water between 
the piers. Tied to the bulkhead, she 
strained feebly against the ebb tide, like 
an old person anxious to move beyond 
his strength. 

“Ay, Netta; me, too,” he called sadly. 
“T also am tied fast like thee—by the 
years, by the rheumatism, by the past.” 

As if understanding, the boat creaked, 
a low peevish cry of ancient anger. 

“Patience, Netta,”’ he counseled, “not 
much longer now. Soon thou wilt feed 
the good fire that warms the food, and I— 
I will feed the worms.” 

But Netta grated angrily against the 
piers, straining to turn in the narrow 
space. 

“Come; come.” He reached down, 
rasped the rope and dragged the boat 
rom between the piers where the incom- 

ing tide had lodged her earlier in the day. 
As if grateful for even this small release, 
Netta bobbed almost merrily on the swell. 

Gino First smiled faintly. “A little 
strength left in the old bones yet, eh? 
Perhaps, if it were not for these devils of 
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gasoline, and my rheumatism, who 
knows—” 

The boat spun half around like some 
one touched by a familiar hand in a crowd. 
Old Gino laughed aloud. 

“Ay, Netta, who knows?” he continued, 
his own mood lightening as he spun his 
fairy tale. “We might go again to the 
fishing ground just beyond The Gate. 
Dost remember? Where the mackerel 
ran that season we made the big catch? 
The one they called ‘Gino’s Catch’ for so 
many years? Great days, those, Netta. 
And what nights! Madonna Santissima, 
what nights! Surely the stars were 
brighter then, and the voice of the sea 


Metamorphosis 


By Autson Irvin 


How could I change so suddenly, 
I who have always loved the sea? 


Someway the memory’s dimmer 
Of the sea at dawn, 

And the wave’s pale platinum tracery 
Of a moon’s silver crescent; 
Now, instead, I’m loving 
Deserts at sunset, 

Hill-trails, etched in ’dobe, 
Where few men have met; 

Little low mud houses 
Trimmed with Fune-sky blue, 
A fireplace in a corner 

With a faulty flue; 
Rainbow-bright serapes, 
Sunshine all day long, 

A flat round purple mesa, 

A Mexican’s high thin song— 


Oh, I am glad I have changed, and suddenly, 
Though I had always loved the sea. 


more full of love. Pste! Is it possible 
that a woman caress a snoring lover? Or 
the sea whisper to those snorting devils.” 

“Never,” agreed Netta, grating against 
the pier. 

“Dost remember the time Pepe ran into 
us in the fog and not even a dent in thy 
strong sides? And the time when the 
wind died and I rowed thee all night 
against the tide? Then these arms were 
like iron and the lungs like blacksmith’s 
bellows.” 

“Ecco,” moaned Netta, straining at her 
rope. 

“And now—now I sit in a little room 
and tell tales to a child!” 

The light went out of the old man’s 
eyes. His head drooped again. 

“And tonight he did not come at all. 
He also has grown weary of the sea. My 
little Gino who, when scarcely more than 
a baby, cried for a pair of rubber boots 
and tried with his small fists to mend the 
nets. 

“Ay, ay, Netta, there is now only thee 
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and me left. For a little while longer we 
can remember. Then, for me, the tight 
black box, the choking earth. Never the 
great green waves, the—” 

He broke off. Slowly his shoulders 
straightened. He rose, trembling with 
the thought coming to him. 

“Netta! Netta!” he cried. “I must go 
once more—just once more before I die. 
Or never will I lie still in that narrow box 
deep in the black earth. Cara mia, we 
go once more to fish!” And turning, he 
ran panting down the wharf, up the steep 
street, up the long flight of stairs. 

Ten minutes later Gino First returned 
with his rubber boots, lines and bait, a 

package of food. With shak- 
ing hands he fitted the oars 
in the rusty rowlocks, untied 
the rope and pushed off. 

At first it was hard work, 
but, as he went, it grew 
strangely easier. Bending to 
the oars in the old rhythmic 
stroke, new strength came to 
him. His high cracked voice 
rose in the old songs, and Netta 
leaped forward on the strong 
ebb tide. 

On and on, hour after hour, 
they went. The City’s lights 
vanished; dark cliffs loomed 
high on the right. The black 
shaft of the lighthouse on its 
lonely rock was left behind. 

Now he could hear the ocean 
breaking against the coast. 
His strength came back to him. 
With a mighty pull, he rounded 
the last turn and entered the 
open sea. Rising in his seat, 
he waved his cap and shouted, 
“Viva! Viva!” to the stars. 


A LITTLE beyond The 
Gate, he turned and, 
rowing more slowly across the 
current, pulled north to the 
old fishing grounds. Not a 
boat there now. Only the 
kind black water and friendly 
sky. With a sob he dropped 
the anchor, and sat for a long 
time, his gray head bent, his 
gnarled hands at rest. Then, 
with a deep breath, he roused himself, 
baited the lines and threw them out. 

Again and again he drew them in, 
sagging under the weight of fish. The 
silver mound in the bottom of the boat 
grew higher and higher. Laughing, he 
plunged his hands deep into it, letting the 
firm cold bodies slip between his fingers. 

The darkness deepened. Now he could 
almost hear the stars moving above and 
the little fish running through the sea. 
Now the voices of comrades forgotten for 
forty years came to him, strong and fresh 
with youth. The sun-soaked hills of 
Capri rose before him. His wife, Gino 
— gurgling in her arms, waited for 

im. 

“A fine catch, sweetheart,” he cried and 
woke with a jerk. 

The world lay pale and wan under the 
light of coming day. The stars were gone. 
The sea washed wearily against the boat 
as if worn with the passion of the night. 
He rubbed his eyes and sat up, confused 
by the cool emptiness about him. 
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He had been waiting in his stuffy little 
room for Gino. But the boy had not 
come. Disappointed he had gone out to 
sit on the wharf 

Suddenly the old man remembered. 
And, throwing back his head, laughed 
into the still grey dawn. He and Netta 
had run away! He had rowed all night 
and had caught pounds and pounds of 
gleaming fish. There they lay at his feet. 


se 6 & * w 


OW he ate a little of the bread and 

sausage, drank a few mouthfuls of 
the red wine. When he had wiped the last 
crumb of the portion he allowed himself, 
his stomach still ached with emptiness. 
But he only tightened his waist shawl, 
rebaited the lines and threw them out 
again. 

The world grew slowly lighter. 
vast opalescent shell the sky 
arched above, tinted with 
rose and green. ‘The colors 
deepened. Heralds of the sun, 
flinging banners of scarlet and 
gold, came marching out from 
the east. _Then the sun him- 
self leaped forth, red and laugh- 
ing to see old Gino once more 
upon the sea. 

“Hail, Signor Sole!” he cried 
and waved his cap in greeting. 

Higher and higher the sun 
mounted, and still Gino baited 
the lines, threw them, drew 
in the fish. From time to 
time he raked the pile lower 
that none of the precious catch 
should spill over the sides. 
Only when he could stand his 
hunger no longer, did he eat 
again: the last onion, half the 
remaining bread, a small por- 
tion of the sausage, a little of 
the wine. 

Again the sun went down, 
the stars came out, soft breezes 
ran over the sea. Now, far 
away in the city, Gino Second 
ran about in his white apron 
and cap, Carolina bustled in 
service. But he no longer saw 
them clearly. They moved in 
the gathering twilight, unsub- 
stantial, almost __ bodiless, 
wraiths in a dream. 

Darkness again. 
silence. 

How cool and sweet the air, like the 
hands of his dead wife moving in love 
upon him. And there she was, coming 
toward him as he had first seen her coming 
from the village fountain, the great water 
jar on her shoulder. How strong and 
straight she walked. His blood sang as 
he hurried quickly to overtake her. 

But before he could reach her she was 
gone. Frightened he awoke, to see the 
red eye of a lantern bobbing not a hun- 
dred yards away. Excited voices were 
calling to him. 

“Hey! Hey! Art asleep? Art dead?” 

The angry cry struck him to full wak- 
ing. Peering into the darkness he saw 
Gaetano and Paolo, masters of the Mar- 
gherita, waving the lantern at him. 

“For the love of the Madonna, must we 
walk upon the water to fetch you? We 
have broken the engine and there is no 
wind. Come, we need thy boat.” 


Like a 


Big golden stars and 
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“Me? My boat?” 

Suddenly, a smile dawned in old Gino’s 
eyes. The Margherita, biggest and fast- 
est boat on the bay, had broken her 
engine. She needed him! Gino First 
rocked with laughter. 

“Come!” Gaetano bellowed. 

Wiping the tears of mirth from his eyes, 
old Gino fitted the oars and rowed toward 
them. 

A boat’s length away he stopped, 
caught the line they threw and made it 
fast. 

“Holy Mary!” he murmured between 
renewed chuckles, ‘“‘the fine stomach of 
Margherita is empty, like mine. But 
without food she is helpless, while I—” 

“Ready?” he called to the two men 
leaning anxiously over the rail. 

“A Moment! Wait!” and they began 


dragging on the rope to draw him nearer. 
“We will row. You have not the strength. 
Come—” 

“Enough!” Old Gino roared. “On your 
foolish broken boat you are masters. On 
the Netta, I.” 

And, seating himself, he began to row. 

At intervals they shouted to him, 
pleading with him to change places, let 
them take the oars. But he did not 
answer, only drew more deeply on the 
oars, sent Netta steadily forward. 

Like a faithful servant come to help 
him, the tide was running in strong and 
full. And when his arms ached almost to 
breaking point, he grit his teeth and 
prayed to Saint Anthony. Each time the 
good saint gave fresh strength and he went 
on. 

A little before dawn old Gino drew in 
under the bulkhead, secured Netta to her 
pier, covered his catch with the tarpaulin, 
and clambered up the short ladder to 
the wharf. When Gaetano and Paolo 
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Gino Third came every 
HY ee evening to hear tales of the 
3 sea, of the great catches, 
the big storms 
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would have given him money, he laughed * 
softly. 

“Nay, nay, comrades. 
between friends in trouble. 
thanks I am repaid.” 

And he went smiling away up the steep 
street, up the long flight of stairs to his 
own room. 

There, curled up in the red velvet 
rocker, slept Gino Third, his grimy cheeks 
stained with the mark of tears. Lifting 
the boy, Gino First laid him on the bed, 
threw himself down beside him, and in- 
stantly fell asleep. . 

When he awoke it was to see Carolina 
and Gino Second staring from the door- 
way like people bewitched. Beside him 
Gino Third was sitting up and rubbing 
the sleep from his eyes. 

As the old man stumbled to his feet, 
Carolina ran to him and Gino 
Second came forward quickly 
with a restraining gesture. 

“Non, non, Babbo mio,” 
cautioned the latter, “thou 
must make no effort. Soon 
the doctor will come. We 
have heard all. This morning 
no one talks of anything else. 
We have great pride because 
of thee. But the strength—” 

“Come,” Carolina urged, 
“thou must return to bed. | 
have already the tea made, 
and soon the doctor—” 

“Silence!” cried Gino First, 
“no more of such foolishness. 
The doctor? Then pay him 
to prescribe for Umberto, the 
parrot. And if thou wishest 
not to drink the tea thyself, 
pour it down the sink.” 


“<TD ABBO!” Carolina begged 

with troubled eyes, then 
turned to her husband for as- 
sistance. “It has been too 
much for him,” she murmured. 
“The head—” 

“Enough,” the old man 
shouted, “no more do I sit 
coddled and restrained like a 
sick woman who has lost her 
mind. While this heart beats 
and these eyes can see, I fish. 
As my father and his father 
and his father’s father fished until the 
good sea took them. Thou, my son, 
mayest continue to wear the apron of a 
woman, run at the commands of others 
like a small dog at the call of his master, 
but I will go in the good boat Netta. 
And, he turned to Gino Third, who sat 
gazing with parted lips and shining eyes 
at his grandfather, “if the little one 
wishes he comes also.” 

“Nonno mio!” the boy breathed, then 
looked fearfully to his father. | 

The old man smiled grimly. “Nay, 
nay. This is America, where the children 
say: ‘I will do in this way. I will do in 
that.’ Ecco. Dost wish to come with the 
grandfather to-night? For, when the tide 
runs again, | go.” 

The boy slipped his hand into the old 
man’s. Without a word, Gino Second 
and Carolina went, leaving them alone 
together. 

All day the old man and the boy 
(Continued on page 81) 
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Mesert 


“Harlequin 


The Road Runner, 
Queerest and Most 
Laughable Dweller of 
the Waste, and Hero 
of This Tense Drama 
of the Desert, is a 
“Personality” You 
Will Long Remember 


r Illustrated by * 
F. W. LUDEKENS 


SSAGUA slept through the 
mid-day heat in the mouth 
of hisden. He was the gray 
Texas rattlesnake of the 
southwestern deserts, the 

king, when all was said and done, of all 
the arid lands. No ijoffensive side- 
winder this, but a mature diamond-back 
and a giant of his species. 

Over the blistering tawny flats of the 
Mojave the sun beat down with a furnace 
glare till the whole heaven seemed in 
conflagration. Now and then a swirling 
dust-devil swept eerily across the face of 
the sands and died abruptly and without 
seeming cause. Shimmering mirage waves 
and a burning haze that tortured the 
eyeballs blurred the perspective round 
about at any great distance. Except for 
the faint high scream of a wheeling hawk, 
the stillness was utter and complete. 

By all human standards this region was 
a bit of hell above ground, but Assagua 
throve in it. The heat was grateful to 
his cold-blooded kind, and as for the 
various quick deaths, such as scorpions, 
tarantulas and gila monsters that throve 
beneath that blistering sun, he was the 
acknowledged master of them all. 

At about two o’clock in the afternoon 
he awoke from a deep feeding dream that 
had lasted for the better part of two days 
and nights, stretched his five and a half 
foot length, and issued forth in search of 
tribute. He had last fed some three 
days before and the inordinate hunger of 
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total emptiness now assailed him. Out 
across the hot sands he slid, then down 
along the powdery bed of a parched arroyo 
that writhed across the desert floor. 

Eyes could scarce have marked his pas- 
sage as he slipped soundlessly from shadow 
to cactus clump, utilizing every rock and 
depression, forever melting from vague- 
ness into nothing amid the flaming heat 
waves that slid along the surface of the 
sands like spirits of torment. About 
half an hour later he lay doggo in a cactus 
clump at his chosen destination on the 
edge of a coyote village of burrows that 
stretched along the banks of the arroyo. 
Coiled in the dust, Assagua waited, move- 
less as the spiny growth about him. Even 
his flat jeweled eyes seemed dead. 

An hour passed. The sun’s pressure 
by faint degrees began to decrease. Four 
o’clock came—the second feeding hour of 
the day for all wild things. Out on the 
parched flats, swivel-eared desert jack- 
rabbits began to stir. Presently from 
the mouth of one of the burrows a tiny 
yellow-gray coyote slipped, and went lop- 
ing across the hot sands like a puff of 
desert dust before a wind. Scarce as 
large as a fox he was, with the same point- 
ed muzzle, sharp with craft, the body of 
him underslung for speed. 


TILL Assagua waited. Finally a sec- 

ond shadow slipped from the mouth 

of the den he had been watching—the fe- 
male. No sooner had she disappeared 
than Assagua glided forward and flowed 
soundlessly down the passage-way of the 
burrow. The gray one might as readily 
have entered the burrow had the owners 
been there on guard, for no living thing 
attacks Assagua with impunity. He was 
a law unto himself, moving whither he 
would across the waste lands, usurping an 
abode here and there at will, regardless 
of the owner, and where he chose to tarry, 
other creatures made haste to vacate. 
But like the majority of wild things he 
avoided trouble wherever possible; above 
all things he hated noise and commotion. 
Below ground in the dark lower cham- 
ber of the burrow, Assagua found what he 
had anticipated, a litter of fuzzy diminu- 
tive coyote pups whimpering for food, 
five in all. Some uncanny instinct of his 
kind had doubtless told Assagua even 
before he entered, of the new-born family 
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below, for it is the pleasant way of the 
diamond-back rattler to commandeer a 
dwelling with a well-stocked larder. 

It was about a minute or so later when 
A’Wheah, the father of the coyote family 
returned like a gray streak, thoughts of 
his litter uppermost in his mind. No 
tyrant could have ruled with firmer hand 
than did the five two-day-old pups. 
Today A’Wheah had something better 
than the usual lizard fare—part of a fresh 
killed rabbit that had come bounding 
almost into his jaws as he lay in covert. 
Not dreaming that his mate was also out, 
the father dove down the passageway, 
but was brought up sharp by the sight of 
Assagua’s dread corrugated tail just dis- 
appearing within the upper chamber of 
his dwelling. A’Wheah dropped his kill, 
snapped once in desperation at the gray 
enemy, and missed. Then backing quickly 
into the open air he gave voice to the 
sharp high yelp that signalled danger to 
his mate. 

She came like the wind from the nearby 
cactus flats where she had been taking a 
turn to stretch her cramped limbs. There 
was short consultation between the two, 
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then with frenzied whines meant to 
reassure the litter below, they tried by 
turn to make the descent of the passage- 
way. Baffled and desperate, each was 
forced to back out, for in the blackness 
of the upper chamber, Assagua told where 
he was ensconced by a warning hiss and 
the pale gleam of lidless eyes. 

Of all their many enemies of the waste 
Assagua was the one the coyote pair 
most dreaded. Now it was up to them to 
draw the gray one’s attack upon them- 
selves if possible, even if the cost were 
death. Again and again the frenzied 
parents essayed the entrance to the den, 
but each time Assagua made the darkness 
hum with the dry vibration that strikes 
terror to the heart of man and beast. It 
warned them that he was on the war path 
and would brook no foolishness. 

Finally the father sped to the rear open- 
ing of the den, no more than an air hole, 
but a possible avenue of escape from 
below in case the den should be held by 
an enemy. Hours of digging here would 
have to ensue before this exit would be 
possible, and in the meantime what might 
not Assagua be doing below? The dirt 
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flew in spurts from the father’s scratching 
feet. The mother ran to him at inter- 
vals to view his progress, then back to 
the den mouth again in a vain endeavor 
to keep Assagua occupied. 


UT wise with the craft of many sum- 
mers, Assagua, unperturbed, was 
taking stock of the dwelling below, wholly 
impervious to anything which might take 
place above. Already he had decided to 
annex the burrow for his own permanent 
abode, and with good reason. A’Wheah’s 
home was quite the most sumptuous dwell- 
ing of the waste, having two large cham- 
bers and an eastern outlook from the bank 
of the arroyo, so that the more tolerable 
rays of the early sun warmed the thresh- 
old for a morning sleep, while the fierce 
heat of afternoon passed it by. Already 
it had been coveted by many a marauder 
of the plain; in the adjoining coyote vil- 
lage at least a dozen old males bore the 
scars of a fruitless fight for possession of 
that snug retreat. 
Presently Assagua uncoiled and slid 
soundlessly down the passageway to the 
lower chamber where the coyote litter 
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Assagua suddenly coiled. 
His buttons rattled angrily 
with fear and hatred. It 
was not long before the 
sharp eyes of the road- 
runner spied him out, 
and with a hop and a 
raucous screech he rushed 
toward his natural enemy 


slept. Fortunately 
the puppies were still 
too young to see or 
hear the gray one’s 
entrance, but the 

must have felt it 
somehow for they 
stirred uneasily in 
their sleep as if at the 
canvassing of horrid 
dreams, Within the 
chamber, Assagua 
paused and _ raised 
his terrible head to 
gaze. The full five 
and a half feet of his 
fat, dusty length al- 
most filled the entry- 
way. Coyote pups 
even a day old are 
oversize fare for the 
average rattler, but 
Assagua as has been 
said, was a heavy- 
weight of his tribe. 
Though he confined 
himself to rats and 
rabbits as a general 
diet, his craft and 
capacity were not to 


‘aioe be underrated. 
Flowing round the 
den he examined 


every corner of it 

with the caution of a 
cat in strange quarters. And with a cat’s 
instinct he moved playfully round and 
about his prey for some five minutes, as 
though to savor his fortune to the fullest. 
Haste had no place in his makeup. 
Finally he paused and reared his head a 
foot or so from the sleeping pups. There 
was a period of utter stillness broken only 
by the stealthy, almost inaudible sound 
of A’Wheah’s mate creeping toward him. 
Assagua turned his beady eyes upon her. 
The sound of her low growl annoyed him. 
Her eyes, glowing like two small balls 
of yellow fire, imitated his. Assagua 
moved threateningly toward this persist- 
ent intruder. He would rid himself of 
her and then he would attend to the 
sleeping puppies at his leisure. If this 
intruder stood her ground iong enough for 
him to get within striking distance—. But 
she retreated warily, slowly, just out of 
reach of those deadly fangs. At last she 
had enticed him to the mouth of the 
burrow. A’Wheah left his digging at the 
back entrance of the burrow and joined 
his mate in trying to work Assagua away 
from the entrance. A foot—two feet— 
still not enough room to circle behind him. 
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And then, suddenly aware of their strat- 
egy, Assagua turned slowly back toward 
the den. He was hungry now and the 
recollection of those puppies below drew 
him on. A’Wheah | his mate knew 
that their children were lost. With a new 
burst of frenzied hope they dashed around 
to the rear opening of the den. 


| fe was just then that a queer looking 
stranger came running and skipping in 
comical fashion across the mirage-lighted 
floor of the desert. A bird it was, to be 
sure, and yet unlike any other bird that 
ever hopped or flew. It was the Cali- 
fornia road-runner, M. Geococcyx, to give 
him his fancy name, queerest and most 
laughable dweller of the waste, yet not 
to be laughed at, mind you. Not by 
any means. A fellow amazingly imper- 
vious, amazingly sure of himself for all his 
clownish antics. 

This newcomer was about the size of a 
half grown turkey gobbler, with a rakish 
top knot on his head, a huge tail, and pro- 
digious spurs on his long yellow shanks. 
Not only did he march along in the open 
without the slightest attempt at conceal- 
ment, but he advertised his coming by a 
petulant rasping as he ran. His careless 
air was wholly justified, for he feared 
nothing in all the arid lands. He had no 
need to, for he was tough eating when 
caught, as all the meat-eaters knew, and 
the devil of it was to catch him at all. 
Only the jack-rabbit could outdistance 
him in a straight run, for bird though he 
was he never flew; he ran, man-fashion, 
single-footing it over the hot sands at a 
mean rate of thirty miles an hour or 
thereabouts. And when he chose to take 
a running start and plane on outspread 
wings and tail, he nearly doubled that. 

Doubtless he had been followi ing with 
hungry designs on the trail of the insect 
bands, but in the vicinity of the coyote 
village he came to a halt, having been cast 
this day for the role of nemesis in As- 
sagua’s high-binding game. 

Assagua suddenly coiled. His buttons 
rattled angrily with fear and hatred. It 
was not long before the sharp eyes of the 
road-runner spied him out, and with a 
hop and a raucous screech he rushed to- 
ward his natural enemy. Now here was 
one of the strangest enigmas of this 
strange land. This inoffensive looking 
bird seems to have been chosen by Nature 
as the scourge of the poison people, and 
particularly of Assagua and his clan. He 
was the one thing in all the desert Assa- 
gua really feared. It was as though, as 
the instrument of the more beneficent 
powers of the waste, he had been ordained 
to wage eternal war upon all stinging, 
crawling things. 

There was a look of sheer bedeviling 
joy in his beady eyes as he spurred for- 
ward with his rancorous untuneful 
screech in which all the discord of his 
unbirdlike nature was blent. 

What weapons had he, you ask? None 
but his spurs and the rogue’s luck and wit 
of the jester he was. Assagua heard and 
saw him well enough, but he had either 
failed to try out a road runner at close 
quarters heretofore, or relied too thor- 
oughly on his reputation. His coil simply 
tightened and he waited, with flickering 
tongue. 
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Desert Harlequin: 


Things began to happen then with a 
vim. With the ending of his harsh call, 
the road-runner turned suddenly into a 
devil-bird—an incarnate means to the 
adaptation of an end, with all Nature’s 
wiles playing in and through him. Assagua, 
that legless fiend, was aware only of a 
miniature whirlwind descending upon 
him, chattering things of defamation on 
him and his kind. The dust flew and 
the peace of heat and silence was shatter- 
ed asunder. Assagua “froze” in position, 
in sheer outrage; there is no other word to 
describe his utter stillness. The stare of 


his stony, lidless eyes became fixed and 
cruel and so penetrant that anything else 





Now began a change in Mr. Road-runner’s 
tactics for the beginning of the end. His 
Spinnings grew faster and fiercer and 

his swoops brought him closer 


1 all the waste would have been hyp- 
notized into a similar rigidity. That was 
Assagua’s game, the only one he played, 
and it generally worked; most especially 
with birds, but with a road-runner—hyp- 
notize your grandmother! He had noth- 
ing in common with birds but his form. 

For a time Assagua strove to make it a 
game of nerves, by hissing and rattling 
and rearing in that way of his that should 
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have sent chills up and down the bird’s 
spine. But as he himself had no nerves, 
and the road-runner nothing else but 
nerve, the score was flat nothing. Silence 
was Assagua’s game, the silence of terror 
and tension that grips like a spell, but the 
road-runner would not be still. He was 
working a spell of his own, a very devil’s 
cake-walk in the hot sand, dancing and 
cavorting and rasping his insolent gibes 
on the gray one’s head. It took no more 
than a sight of his enemy to fill him with 
the fanatical zeal of his calling, for that 
it seemed in very-truth. 

Now if there is anything the rattle- 
snake hates, it is noise—noise and com- 
motion and giddy antics— 
for only in silence can his 
power be felt. And every- 
thing which Assagua hated 
with an acid intensity, the 
road-runner did asa daily 
sport. He hopped and 
flapped and kicked up the 
dust around his happy 
find; he ran round Assagua 
in circles, jumped clean over 
his head and ruffed up his 
feathers and screamed. De- 
mentia had fallen upon him. 
“Rik-rik-rik, Skree-eeee!” 
he rasped, and began spin- 
ning round again in a halo 
of his own dust and spread 
tail feathers. 


i was nothing to be 
wondered at in this 
strange bird who was ex- 
pressing perhaps only the 
incongruity of his weird 
make-up. Switching from 
wild antics to absolute fixed 
rigidity on the instant, with 
beady eyes fixed on the 
reptile, he would be away 
again in a moment to his 
crazy caperings, round and 
round, with the still and 
outraged head of Assagua upreared like 
a pivot. 

This went on without pause for a half 
hour more or less, and every minute, 
Assagua waxed fiercer, and the road- 
runner more gleeful. Assagua’s only sign 
of wrath was his tongue, which played in 
and out like forked lightning, but if a 
human could have registered that rage, 
the cold, venomous, horribly-contained 
rage of the cold-blooded things, it would 
have snuffed out his vital spark in about 
ten seconds. Why didn’t the rattler 
make for the coyote’s den? Who can 
say? Old-timers on the desert who have 
been favored to witness this tableau de- 
clare that he is too proud to turn tail, for 
he has set himself up as a king in the waste 
places, and certainly no diamond-back 
king ever lacked grit. But perhaps it was 
the natural balance of things, and the 
working out of a law. 

Now began a change in Mr. Road-run- 
ner’s tactics for the beginning of the end. 
His spinnings grew faster and fiercer and 
his swoops brought him closer. It was 
wonderful, the agility and speed of that 
awkward- looking bird. From full speed he 
would bring up stiff-legged just an inch 
beyond striking distance, in a shower of 

(Continued on page 80) 
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At high noon, December twenty-fifth, a Christmas celebration will be held beneath the branches of the world’s oldest and 
largest living thing. The ceremonies have been arranged by the “‘Nation’s Christmas Tree Association” which numbers 
among its members Harry Chandler, Chester K. Rowell, Paul Shoup, Ralph P. Merritt, Stephen T. Mather and Dr. 
B. M. Rastall, manager of the Californians, Inc. This tree, “The General U. S. Grant,” which was over six thousand 
years old when Christ walked the earth, stands mighty and majestic at Sanger in the 
General Grant National Park, California 
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What's Education For? 


By Ray LYMAN WILBUR 


President of Stanford University 


as told to 
FRANK ]. TAYLOR. 


Dr. Wilbur Clears 
the Ground ofa 
Few Fetishes Before 
He Tells What 
Education is For 


HIS problem of what is wrong 

with our schools is not so difhi- 

* cult if one gets a clear perspec- 

tive onit. The first thing to do 

is to clear away a whole forest 

of fetishes, preconceived notions that are 

obstructing the view. Let’s get some of 

them out of the way and see if the problem 
is not simplified. ; 

First, let’s talk about anything but 
education. Talk about education and 
you get nowhere. People are not inter- 
ested. Let’s talk about Willie. He is 
your boy. You are interested in him. 
You trust him to me to be trained for his 
life work. You have an idea that I, in 
common with other instructors, possess 
some formula by which Willie can be 
made into a trained doctor or lawyer or 
engineer or whatever you hope Willie will 
be when he grows up. 

That is one fetish. By that, I mean that 
you blindly accept that belief. You think 
that because you went to school and 
learned certain things that Willie can and 
will do the same. In spite of your belief 
that I, with my college, can fit Willie for 
any life work that you or he chooses, I can 
not do it unless Willie has certain assets 
with which to start. “To him that hath 
shall be given” was never better proven 
than in this business of training Willie. 

Another fetish is that everybody is born 
equal and is therefore entitled to equal 
amounts of schooling. Every boy is not 
born equal to every other boy any more 
than every tree is equal to every other 
tree. Every boy is born entitled to equal 
opportunities to develop himself in the 
work for which he is most suited. It may 
be that work does not require university 
training. It is no reflection upon Willie, 
nor upon his family, if it doesn’t. It is no 
credit to him, nor to his family, if it does. 

A popular fetish is that the dollar is the 
measure of training, or of the man. It isn’t. 
We don’t spend dollars training Willie. 
We spend hours. We have only so much 
time to spend upon him. His father might 
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have plenty of dollars and might be glad 
to spend them on his son. But his father 
cannot spend time. We, Willie’s instruct- 
ors, and Willie, spend that. If Willie is a 
poor subject, we waste our time. When 
we do that, we deny opportunity to some 
other youngster who ought to have it. 
And we also waste valuable time out of 
Willie’s life that he might spend profit- 
ably elsewhere. 

Of course, this can be translated into 
dollars that it costs to run the schools and 
colleges, but I am not interested in that. 
What I am interested in is time, Willie’s 
time or his instructors’ time. If either is 
wasted in unfruitful effort, it is lost 
forever. 

There is another fetish that the school 
bad boy always grows up to be the bril- 
liant writer or the natural born manager 
of men, while the grind becomes a failure. 
That is pure buncombe. I have never 
known a bum in school to grow up into 
afiything but a bum in later life. And 
the youngster who works in school is gen- 
erally the man who works in later life. 

A hard old fetish to combat is the one 
that education will open the road to 
riches or to fame. Education is only a set 
of tools. Nobody ever saw a set of tools 
build a house unless a man used them. 
What Willie can learn in school is facts 
and how to use them. I hate to hear any- 
one referred to as an educated man. It 
doesn’t mean anything. It isn’t the busi- 
ness of schools and colleges to turn out 
educated men. Their job is fitting men 
and women for service. 

There is the fetish that the state owes 
Willie as much schooling as he wants. It 
owes him nothing of the kind. The state 
owes Willie a chance to have his eyes 
opened to the things that are going on in 
the world. It doesn’t owe him schooling 
just so that he can belong to a college 
fraternity or so that his family can be 
proud because he went to college. The 
only object of the schools is to make better 
and more useful citizens. 

Finally, there is the granddaddy of all 
the fetishes, that of the good old days. 
Alumni cry for it. They write me irate 
letters asking what I am doing to their 
university. Things were done in such 
and such a way in the good old days. 
What was good enough for them is good 
enough for their Willie. They pride them- 
selves upon the modern improvements of 
their offices, their factories, their homes, 
their means of communication and of 
travel, but they expect their university to 
remain just as it was in the good old days 
when they were on the campus. Every 
college president, every superintendent of 
schools, every principal and every teacher 
knows this hoary old fetish by all of his 
aliases, and they are many. 
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All that I have said or will say about 
Willie goes equally for Sally too. There 


are just as many fetishes in the way of 


her training as there are in Willie’s. Per- 
haps more. Teaching Sally to make pies 
or dresses may be time well spent. Teach- 
ing her who fought whom in the War of the 
Roses probably would be time idiotically 
wasted. It is the difference between train- 
ing her for some useful service and edu- 
cating her for “education’s” sake. 

Now, if we have disposed of some of the 
fetishes surrounding i training of Willie 
and of Sally, perhaps we may be able to 
focus our attention more easily upon the 
schools and colleges in which that training 
takes place. This is a particularly perti- 
nent time to do that. Our schools and 
colleges are in a state of ferment. A revo- 
lution, or an evolution, is taking place. 
High schools and colleges are packed to 
bursting. They are crowded as _ they 
have never been crowded before. Espe- 
cially is this true of the West. The school 
system is barely able to stand up under 
the strain. In California the state uni- 
versity has been divided into two institu- 
tions and now both are almost as burden- 
ed as one was before the division took 
place. Similiar conditions are developing 
in other western states. 


HY? 

Go back about four genera- 
tions for the answer. The West was just 
being settled up. Men and boys were 
busy clearing the forests from the land, 
plowing and planting, building roads and 
cities. Women and girls were making 
homes, cooking, sewing, working with 
their hands, just as were the men. Few 
families there were in those pioneer days 
whose children had time to go to school 
more than a few weeks in winter when 
nothing else could be done. 

The next generation found conditions 
improved. ‘That generation went to the 
grammar grades and a few were able to 
attend high school. In the third genera- 
tion many children could go to high 
school and a few could go to college. The 
fourth generation saw many able to go to 
college. 

That is where we are today in the West. 
Our fourth generation is ready for college. 
The crop of potential college students is 
further increased by the unprecedented 
prosperity of the past decade. Families 
that would have never thought of sending 
their youngsters to college in ordinary 
times now have their boys and girls 
knocking at the doors of the state uni- 
versity for admission. The heads of 
these families are taxpayers and the uni- 
versities have to admit these boys and 
girls, even if it breaks down the school 
system to do it. 

It makes no difference that a good 
many Of these youngsters come to college 
without knowing why they are there. . 
makes no difference that often the prin- 
cipal function of sending Willie to the 
university is gratification of the family 
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pride. It makes no difference that the 
principal aim of Sally often is that of 
marrying a rich man’s son who may be 
attending the same college. The uni- 
versity has to admit all qualified comers 
and give them a chance. 

Of course, a great many are eliminated 
at the end of the first year, and some more 
at the end of the sophomore year. But 
that does not answer the problem. 
Elimination is not what we want to ac- 
complish. Think of the time spent in 
eliminating a thousand students from an 
entering class of five thousand. If the 
thousand were eliminated at the end of 
the first year, a thousand years will have 
been wasted. Think of that! A thou- 
sand years of the most valuable period of 
life! And that does not reckon the time 
the instructors have wasted eliminating 
the unfortunate students. 

In the place of elimination, suppose we 
substitute diversion or segregation. Sup- 
pose we assume that the average young- 
ster is entitled to a lot more training than 
his father or mother had. He needs it. 
hink of the things he needs to know in 
his everyday living. Radio, automobiles, 
telephones, electric systems, traffic laws, 
railroad schedules, or what not! Life is 
so speeded up that he needs more school- 
ing to live successfully. He needs more 
facts and training merely to make his 
everyday decisions. 

This is where the junior colleges come 
in. They serve a useful and necessary 
function because they give the boy or girl 
the additional information and training 
that is needed in many trades and some 
professions. In them the youngster can 
be diverted into the courses that will train 
him for the work for which he is naturally 
fitted. There is great economy in doing 
this diversion while the student is still at 
home. The university gets from the 

junior college those students which are 
sifted out for special training requiring the 
special attention which only it can give. 


HE school system is going through 

an evolution to meet this new 
condition. When we emerge from the evo- 
lution—which is almost a revolution—we 
will no longer put youngsters into an 
educational mold and try to turn them out 
all true to a given pattern. - Those of us 
who have been studying the school prob- 
lem at close range are trying to get away 
from this system now. 

Here and there in public office you find 
men and women who know what is going 
on in the school system. For the most 
part political leaders do not understand 
what 1s happening. The public—in other 
words, the parents—has not stopped to 
figure out what it is all about. It takes 
a generation or so for new ideas to perco- 
late into public consciousness. That is 
why we find it hard to meet this emer- 
gency. Funds and authority are not forth- 
coming for public schools and colleges to 
do now what their faculties know must 
be done eventually. There is a feeling on 
the part of some taxpayers that the facul- 
ties are responsible for the congestion of 
the schools. You even hear it said that 
with gymnasiums and auditoriums and 
tennis courts and swimming pools we have 
made the schools and colleges entirely too 

(Continued on page 54) 





Ray Lyman Wilbur has both feet on the ground when he says anything 
on the subject of schools and education 
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Intimate Glimpses ot 


Below: Among the enthusiastic and critical audience of polo 

at Del Monte, California were Mrs. George McDonald, Mr. 

George McDonald, Mrs. Berrien Anderson, Mr. Robert 
) Hunter, Mr. Berrien Anderson, Mrs. Elmer Boeseke, 


Mrs. Charles Wrightsman 


COURTESY GAME AND GOSSIP 
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Left: Mrs. Harold M. Bowen and Miss Lenore Morrissey were the 
guests at a luncheon held recently at the California Golf 
and Country Club 


Below: At the putting ladder in front of the Spokane Country Club a 
group of western maids and matrons gather around the tea table. 
From left to right they are: Miss Gertrude Finucane, of Spokane, 
Miss Dorothy Dodson of Spokane, Mrs. A. Duncan Shaw of Seattle, 
Miss Kathleen Griffith of Vancouver, B. C., and 
Miss Eloise Gibbons of Salt Lake City 


COURTESY J. W. RUPLEY, SPOKANE DAILY CHRONICLE 
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COURTESY GERTRUDE BRYAN LEEPER, ARIZONA GAZETTE 
Above: Miss Sylvia Lewis of Phoenix, Arizona, 
daughter of Fudge and Mrs. E. W. Lewis, 


taking the hurdle at the horse show 
held recently in Tucson 





Above: A group of enthu- 
Siastic equestriennes on 
the bridle paths of Salt 
Lake City. From left to 
right they are: Miss E. 
Geoghegan, Miss M. Din- 
woodey, Miss Duran, 
Miss MacLane and Miss 
Landenberger 


COURTESY W. M. MC CREA 


Right: Miss Harriet 
Walker, niece of Mr. and 
Mrs. Willis Walker of 
Pebble Beach, California, 
and C. F. Henderson of 
Nevada are here shown 
tust after a canter at 
Del Monte 
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The Little 
Theatre Move- 
ment in the West 
is the Answer to 
the Demand for 
Plays Not Usually 
Produced in the 
Commercial 
Theatre 


NQUESTIONABLY the 

Little Theatre has taken the 

place, to a great extent, of 

the traveling road com- 

panies that furnished the 

dramatic entertainment of the small cities 
and towns twenty-five years ago. If the 
number of Little Theatres, like the pro- 
verbial sheep, would only stand still to be 
counted, the result would be amazing. 
Many of them give excellent, finished per- 
formances, highly satisfying and delight- 
ful to the audience, but this is by no means 
all that they accomplish, nor can it be con- 
sidered the first aim of these groups work- 
ing together for the production of plays. 
The production and direction is fre- 
quently in the hands of students who are 
free to work out original ideas in stage- 
craft and to develop the technic of the 
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theatre as far as their ability and interest 
permit. Plays written, produced, acted 
and directed by local people far from 
dramatic centers are not unusual in the 
Little Theatre, ambitious as this may 
sound to the uninitiated. The difficulties 
to be met and overcome furnish the best 
of opportunities to the amateur producer, 
director and actor to increase their in- 
genuity in a mechanical as well as an artis- 
tic way. Stage sets and costume design 
offer an outlet to young artists who prefer 
this part of the work to acting and which 
draw them quite naturally into a move- 
ment that enlists their talents to an im- 
mediate and practical end. 

The Little Theatre movement is the 
answer to the demand for plays not usu- 
ally produced in the commercial theatre. 
As box-office successes they would not 
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figure to any extent so that the theatre 
running under great expense could not 
afford to produce them, but the Little 
Theatre is still free to please itself and its 
patrons with any whimsical bit of beauty 
that comes its way without any great re- 
gard for its drawing power. It 1s this free- 
dom which proves such a dividing line be- 
tween the commercial theatre and the 
Little Theatre, this flexible quality that is 
so full of vitality and imagination, re- 
specting technic but disregarding prece- 
dent in every branch of the beautiful, 
vivid art of the theatre. 
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By PAULINE PARTRIDGE 


New York is, of course, the 
center of the commercial theatre. 
Its successes are repeated in the 
smaller cities and towns and 
meet with eager interest and approval. As 
far as entertainment goes this is often 
enough, but it does not satisfy the young 
artist who has the vision to wish for a 
better thing than he possesses. The ele- 
ment of change and growth in the Little 
Theatre movement, the fluid quality that 
indicates its ability to advance, is the 
strongest argument for its support by per- 
sons seeking more than amusement in the 
theatre. 
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T may be the distance from Broadway 

as well as the independent spirit of the 
people that has been responsible for the 
activity and the sturdy persistence of the 
Little Theatre organizations in the west. 
Several have a record of many seasons be- 
hind them, while others point with pride 
to actors and actresses who have gone 
directly to the commercial theatre well 
equipped for their career by previous 
training on the Little Theatre stage. From 
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Lower Left: “Liliom” produced at Berkeley, 
California, March 1924, by Irving 
Pichel and his Community 
Playhouse organization 
PRANK FLANNERY PHOTO 
Center: Scene from “Twelfth Night” at 
Phoenix, Arizona, Little Theatre, May 1925 
MC CULLOCH BROTHERS PHOTO 
Lower Right: Ian Wolfe as Pierrot, in the 
Community Arts Association 
production of ‘‘Pruenella” 


CHARLES H. BROWN PHOTO 


Seattle to San Diego—along the Pacific 
Coast—every town of any size has had at 
one time or another, an ambitious group 
of amateurs producing plays of unusual 
quality and interest. In several cases this 
is directly tied up with a dramatic school 
which gives the necessary training in 
every branch of theatrical technic, putting 
its students into active work on its stage 
(Continued on page 58) 
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cA Colorful 


and 


Romantic 


Serial of the 
‘Days When 
Gentlemen 
eAdventurers 
Sailed from 
Old -ACexico 
to Find 
Fortune in 
the Fabled 
and of 
California 


By 
FACKSON 
GREGORY 


The Story So Far: 


N the mansion of 
the Conde del 
Tovar, in Mexico 
City, everything 
was turmoil. On 
one hand the wildest of 
threats; in these days 
grandfathers and guar- 
dians were hard mas- 
ters to their wards. 
On the other, in the 
breasts of three young 
people, despair express- 
ing itself in pale faces, 
tears. 
The old Count was raging. His grand- 
daughter to defy him thus! His Mari- 
osa, the beautiful, acting like any low- 
red zamba—to leave his hous> and beg 
the Viceroy to prevail upon her grand- 
father—him!—not to force her into an 
unloved marriage. Bah! Not another 
night would find him the laughing-stock 
of every man and woman. To Spain with 
Mariposa and her cousin, Gertrudis, on 
the next ship that sailed from Vera Cruz: 
to California with Don Claudio, the 
brother of this insolent granddaughter of 


his. 
And Mariposa, the Butterfly, sobbed in 


the corner. Rescued in an attack by high- 
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waymen on her way to the Viceroy, she 
could think only of the dashing Don 
Julian who had witnessed her distress and 
valiantly held the ruffians at bay with 
his servant, Picton, until soldiers had 
come to drive the villains off. His 
bravery, his gallantry! And his treatment 
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by the terrible old grandfather who inso- 
lently asked, “What was a rescue at the 
hands of a no-name, an individual one had 
never séen before?” 

Ah, but she had not let him depart 
unthanked. She had sped along the street 
and sworn to him that she would never go 
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Don Julian 


to Spain and that she would see him the 
next midnight under her window. 

And now here she was to be packed off 
almost immediately. Never! 

“Come!” This to her brother and 
Gertrudis after the Conde had left the 


sala. Up in her room with scissors cutting 
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y Illustrated by 7 


H.L. Roserrs 


through shimmering hair, a quick change 
with Claudio, and presto!—a swaggering 
cavalier with hat well pulled down. And 
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Salazar lay on his 
blankets, taciturn, black- 
browed. La Mariposa 
knew his wonderment that 
so many should be down, 
he among them, while she, 
“The Weakling,’’ Don 
Claudio, ministered 
to them 


coming out of the closet, 
a weeping senorita; 
with hands held over 
supposedly streaming 
eyes—Claudio! 

A quick promise from 
Gertrudis to tell Don 
Julian to follow her to 
California: a farewell 
and then off to the 
north, undiscovered, 
with the terrible Cap- 
tain Salazar—he who 
led the attack on her 
the day before—as 
guard. And on and on 
through the next day, 
fearful lest the Captain 
should penetrate her 
disguise, wondering 
why Don Julian had 
not caught up with the 
little company. 

But when midnight 
brought Don Julian 
under the grated win- 
dow back in Mexico 
City he was met with 
whispered words from 
above that Mariposa 
was being taken to the 
ship for Spain the next 
day. A white rose fell 
at his feet. A light 
laugh fluttered from 
the window. Pride 
stung, Don Julian 
flung himself on his 
horse for California, 
ready for any adven- 
ture to rid his heart of 
the fickle sefiorita. 

With Picton at his 
right hand he rode 
until finally they came 
to San Blas where he 
heard that a Captai 
Salazar and one, Clau- 
dio, were on the ship 
then getting ready to 

sail for the north. In the hope that 
he and Picton might also get passage he 
ran to the shore, shouting, the tide break- 
ing about his ankles. But he was too 
late. The ship was moving. And another 
would not be ready for a month. 

Now go on with the story: 


CHAPTER IX 

OOK you, senor, it is like this with 

a ship; it is just aman that makes 

it, maybe a great man like Senor Jose 
Galvez, maybe a lesser, but it is God 
Himself who gives it its soul! Most 
surely yes. It is God who makes it alive.” 
The old sailor who spoke, as weather- 
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beaten from sea and hardship as the 
shoals yonder where the ocean thundered 
and flung itself aloft in spray, cocked a 
bright bird-like eye toward the one whom 
he addressed; one known already on board 
as Don Claudio, “The Weakling.” 

“This pretty little San Carlos here, 
you see, senor, how it is with her? There 
on the beach at San Blas where they made 
her she was a thing of wood and iron, that 
was all; a dead thing. No heart, no life, 
no spirit. They drag her into the water; 
she floats, that is all. They send her out 
to sea and the waves beat and the wind 
drives her but she feels nothing. It is 
always like that. Then the storm comes; 
you heard it, senor. Boom, boom, boom; 
like guns from the presidio. More wind, 
more storm, water as high as a mountain. 
Aha! She strains then; she creaks like 
she is whining, hurt. Then comes the 
great struggle and the men who have 
made her and the men who sail her do 
what they can; the hard work is hers. 
She feels pains, wrenchings, 
tearings. It is like the agonies 
of childbirth. And that is 
what it is; her-soul is born! 
The San Carlos has a soul now. 
You can feel it all about you.” 

His leathery old hand ca- 
ressed the rail against which 
they leaned. “Yes, it is like 
that and now the San Carlos 
has her soul. She knows her 
other name, Golden Fleece, 
and her soul fits it. She is a 
ship of golden destiny; she 
knows that, too. Oh, I have 
sailed many a ship since my 
feet were wet on the beaches 
of Majorca, small ones and 
large, even to the Manila 
Galleon, yet here is the one 
to love. I talk with the San 
Carlos and she talks with me; 
I say to her, ‘I shall never 
sail on any deck but yours,’ 
and she says back to me, 
senor, ‘When they have to lower 
you into the sea I will miss 
you, old Manuel.’”’ 

Prophetic old Manuel of the many 
ships and the true sailor’s heart! Sturdy, 
staunch San Carlos! Valiant, dauntless 
little vessel all inadequate for the great 
storms of the Sea of the South which none 
aboard her had cause to name “Pacific;” 
ever harried yet ever charging on, buf- 
feted by disaster yet steadfast in her 
hazardous quests; glorious Toisén de Oro, 
“Fleece of Gold,” flagship and first to 
weigh anchor with the first true Cali- 
fornians. Little ark of a new covenant, 
laden with eager human souls and laying 
hens and bellowing cattle; with a repre- 
sentative of the mother church to bring 
salvation to the heathen, and a military 
band to plant the banners of St. James 
and carry against dusky hordes the 
authority of the king; flower seeds and, 
for peace and fruitfulness, no mere olive 
branch but tiny olive trees in boxes sym- 
bolizing transplanted civilization. Cour- 

ageous daughter of adventure’s caravels, 
born of courage, bearing courageous 
hearts into the unknown. 

If the San Carlos were a sentient thing, 
as La Mariposa began to believe, after 
the belief of Manuel in the terrifying days 
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that followed, had the ship gained her 
soul not only from stress of storm but 
from the service of the sailormen? Were 
they, giving her their own souls in the 
quality of their bodily service, become 
insensate things which could not know 
dread and the meaning of death? Cap- 
tain Vila, threatened with being hurled 
from his deck into the ravening waters, 
laughed defiance at the wind and hung 
his faith where his love and pride were, 
upon this spinning little chip tossed here 
and there by the Sea of the South. 
These days awoke awe in La Mari- 
posa; awe of God’s grim world first, then 
greater awe of the souls which God put 
in men. Father Parron, entrusted with 
the spiritual welfare of the sixty persons 
aboard, moved among them with the 
serene confidence of a child, the heart of 
a warrior, the faith of a saint. When 
others fell sick he remained well. When 
others complained he smiled. When the 
storm hurled them off their feet he prayed 


The Long Ago 


By James CourtNEY CHALLISS 


If I could have lived in the long ago 
‘ith the shepherds among the hills; 
If I could have bent oer a manger low 
And have shared in their wonder-thrills, 
I might have been good as the rest of them 
Who gathered that morning at Bethlehem. 


If I could have lived in the long ago 
And have been with the Wise Men there, 

That morning when heaven was all aglow 
And expectancy filled the air, 

I might have learned more of the Master’s plan 

And been a much wiser and better man. 


softly for the mercy of God and arose 
calm and unafraid. 


NOTHER, still greater, awe fell 
upon the girl who looked upon 
each sunrise as her last. The words 
of wise Manuel rang ever in her ears; 
out of travail came birth; out of storm, 
a ship’s soul. How about her own? 
Was it, too, just awakening? Had it 
entered her body on the eve of taking 
its departure forever? Surely she looked 
upon life with new eyes. What a 
petty thing, masking under prettiness, 
her life had always been; a round of idle- 
ness, laughter and song, fans, jewels and 
flirtations! Where had she once glimpsed 
real nobility? In the old Conde? In 
mincing Claudio? In Gertrudis? In her- 
self? And here she was surrounded by 
nobility: that of the padre, with his glad, 
confident eyes; of the staunch-hearted 
captain; of the Catalonian soldiers; of a 
young Filipino boy with merry eyes and 
white teeth; of the ship itself; of the 
strange world now about her. 
What were her previous troubles, com- 
pared to those among which these men 
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lived? What had her courage been, com- 
pared to the heroism of which each one 
was the unconscious incarnation? 

Already was disaster stalking them in 
another guise; one whose fearful face they 
had known they must confront before the 
voyage be done. And yet, knowing this, 
they had come. Already had the cry 
rung out: “El escorbuto!”’ 

The scurvy was among them. 

La Mariposa, used to the fine fare of 
the Tovar tables, had eaten little these 
days. The dried beef, hurriedly and 
none too well cured, she never tasted 
a second time. A little bread, a handful 
of raisins, a dish of rice or of maize, these 
sufficed her and these she could take 
without nausea. The water from the 
casks was stale; she craved the juices of 
oranges and lemons; in their stead she 
drank sparingly of water flavored with 
vinegar and sweetened with brown sugar. 
This carefulness in diet saved her. 

The scurvy. How meaningless had the 
word been to her though fami- 
liar, since all ships afloat had 
their tale to tell of it. Yet here 
she never knew at one moment 
that the next would not bring 
it to her. Man after man took 
to bed, caring naught if the 
ship sailed on or sank. Day 
and night Father Parr6n min- 
istered to them, making his 
difficult way about the lurch- 
ing, plunging vessel, unfailing 
in his fine faith and cheer and 
kindly sympathy. Where he 
ed, La Mariposa followed. 
She shuddered, yet she went. 
She learned to triumph over 
horror and over herself. She 
could not hear confession and 
grant absolution as did the 
priest, yet she could bring a 
cup of water or a little brandy, 
or nourishment for those who 
could take it; she could kneel 
and speak a tender word; 
could do in some degree her 
share as every man had done 
his. 

Captain Vila said to her: 

“Senor, I have done you an injustice. 
You are a brave man and a true. The 
San Carlos no longer begrudges you your 
place here but, with me, has only pro- 
found thanks for you.’ 

She stared after him as he went his way. 
Sudden tears, unaccustomed tears, gushed 
into her weary eyes. 

Even Father Parr’n came to her. He 
smiled his cheery smile into her wonder- 
ing eyes and briefly placed his hand upon 
her head. And when he had passed there 
were again tears in her eyes as through 
them a brightening light shone. 

Salazar had watched her mockingly 
but now he no longer mocked. He lay 
on his blankets, taciturn, black-browed. 
The scurvy had reached out for him. 
When she passed by he stared; he stared 
again at her coming. She knew his 
wonderment that so many should be 
down, he among them, while ““The Weak- 
ling,” Jon Claudio, ministered to them. 

It was April and they had weighed 
anchor early in January. If ever a man, 
having done to the uttermost of human 
power, needed to call upon a power above 
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his own and that of all humanity, it 
was Captain Vila now. Himself touched 
by the scurvy he could scarcely stand 
and call out an order. And shortly all 
orders must be without avail; of his entire 
crew but four sailors were able to be 
about, and there were only two of these 
whose strength could be counted on for 
another twenty-four hours. Those of the 
Catalonian soldiers who were not stricken, 
although knowing little of the sea, strove 
to play a sailor’s part. Already Lieuten- 
ant Fages saw his “army” of twenty-five 
cut in half: a few of his sick might live; 
many would die. He himself looked ten 
years older than that gay young lieu- 
tenant who had boarded ship at La Paz. 
But a day came when the Coronados 
were in sight! The San Carlos plowed 
into a kelp-field; thick patches of sea-weed 
floated all about. Yonder were the white 
beaches of California. The heavy clouds 
parted; the sun shot through. A cry 
broke from the few who were able to be 
on deck. Yonder, riding at anchor in 
placid sun-drenched waters, was the San 
Antonio. Never did sails glimmer so 
white. Even into the sick came a surge 
of energy. The San Carlos, at the end 
of her victorious cruise, broke out her 
colors. The San Antonio slowly broke 
out her own colors in salute and reply; 
one gun boomed 
from her bows. As 
the San Carlos low- 
ered topsails and 
dropped anchor the 
sun went down into 
a bank of clouds. 
Thus, too, the 
very heavens broke’ 
out their colors, and 
the mighty Sea of 
the South, with the 
great boom of its 
breakers, saluted. 


CHAPTER X 


N shore at 

laste! La 
Mariposa sank to 
her knees upon the 
wet sand, heedless 
of the ripples that 
foamed about her. 
At right and at left 
knelt other surviv- 
ors. She heard the 
booming of the surf; 
the deep, resonant 
voice of the priest. 
“Te Deum Lauda- 
mus!’ Yonder was 
a green knoll; she 
ran to it, threw her- 
self upon it. Dear, 
blessed mother 
earth! Blessed liv- 
ing, stirring grass! 
She saw a blue flower on a tall stalk and 
bent to it, brushing it against cheeks and 
lips, kissing it, inhaling it; she set her 
hand to its stem but drew back, smiling. 
Let it live there to bless others. 

Fifty yards further on was an oak, in its 
branches a bird singing cheerily. A real 
tree, areal bird! She ran on, pressed tight 
against the tree. The bird, unafraid, sang to 
her. Above was the blue, blue sky with one 
great snowy white cloud. She could smell 
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the land! The land, the trees, the grass, 
the flowers. She felt then as though her 
heart were breaking with relief and grati- 
tude. 

The little band came slowly, painfully 
to the knoll where the shelters were, just 
above the creek with its clean, clean 
water and its green, green willows. In 
this wilderness she glimpsed paradise, 
and yet here were but the most primitive 
huts, built of earth and willows and 






















“Dead!”’ he stormed, and fell to 
cursing the Viceroy of 
New Spain 






scraps of sail-cloth. She chewed willow 
leaves, tasted the warm luscious grass, 
knelt and drank from a sparkling stream. 
And all the while the land rocked crazily 
underfoot, seeming to heave and roll like 
the deck which had been home to her 
for close to four months. 

She threw out her arms as though to 
gather the whole world into them. A 
wonderful love filled her heart for that 
moment; the first great love which so 
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many are so long in finding—the love of 
Earth itself. And slowly there unfolded 
within her that great truth which must 
in time come to all men if they are to 
know joy here below: that when God 
gives to man this earth and his five 
senses He has given everything. 

But the sick remained. She had for- 
gotten them; and the shelters were but 
half-made, poor drear makeshifts. She 
hurried to help with the improvised cots, 
smoothing blankets upon canvas beds 
or upon heaps of soft leaves. When she 
marked how the sick shadow-haunted 
eyes wandered as hers had done she 
hastened to bring cups of water, saying 
brightly: 

“Here, Juan; such water as flows from 
paradise. It will make you well!” 

In one wasted hand she placed a little 
bouquet of those wild flowers she had 
refrained from picking for herself, and the 
gaunt brown sailorman brushed them 
just as she had against cheek and lips. 
She brought leaves to chew, and men’s 
eyes thanked her as though she had 
brought the rarest gift of the Indies. And 
then— 


ae OOK! Wild roses like the roses 

of Castile!” 

And to all she cried, as her own glad, 
golden hopes revived: 

“See, amigos, we are in California! 
Actually in California. Oh, it is beautiful 
here and balmy and healthful. We are 
at the end of our troubles and sicknesses. 
Here we shall all get well fast, to run 
about and hunt and find new wonderful 
things.” 

If she had begun to make amends for 
her previous life of emptiness, of doing 
nothing in a world where there is so 
much each one may do, still further 
amends did she make now; and it was 
because of La Mariposa that, when a 
few hours later one of the poor fellows 
succumbed, he died with a flower in his 
hand and a flash of hope in his eyes. 

Later, borne in a litter, came Surgeon 
Prat, to lie among the sick, to labor to 
his feet the instant that he could, to fight 
a grim battle for their lives as well as his 
own. He had herbs, grasses, berries 
brought him from all quarters; he pon- 
dered them, chose from among them and 
bade the sick chew upon this or drink of 
a brew of that. Fish could be caught in the 
bay; he ordered them brought; game must 
be taken, quail and rabbits, perhaps deer. 

The land colony grew as yet other 
men were conveyed hither; diminished 
as one after another was borne away to 
Dead Man’s Point; grew again as others 
of the sick were brought from both packet 
boats. The two vessels might be seen 
yonder in the harbor where, with infinite 
labor, they had been anchored so that 
their guns covered the knoll where the 
huts were. Thus both captains, though 
both were ill, prepared to aid if trouble 
came with the Indians. Lieutenant Fages, 
with the few soldiers who could carry 
muskets, made an armed circle about the 
little encampment. 

When La Mariposa saw Salazar carried 
ashore to a bed in a hut at the base of the 
knoll she gave him water and food and 
some of the new medicine brewed at 

(Continued on page 62) 
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Good Reasons Giv 


HE things you own do not bring contentment or happi- 
ness. You can have seven automobiles, five houses and 
a steam yacht and still be discontented and unhappy. 
Though possession does not of itself bring happiness, lack 
of possessions is the seed bed producing huge and continuous 
crops of discontent. Jack or Jill, sixteen, want a roadster 
all their own because Jim or Jane possess such a vehicle. 
Possession of a car won’t make Jack or Jill happier; on the 
contrary, in most cases they’ll get into trouble, but Jack of 
a car creates in them a feeling of discontent that drives 
peace out of the household and poisons family life until it 
is removed either by purchase or the firm application of the 
parental foot. 
If discontent is largely due to unsatisfied wants, then the 
United States should be, comparatively speaking, the most 
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Dentis 


Does 


HE elections are over. As usual, the candidates coming 

nearest the level of mass mediocrity have won. For 
the next two, four or six years their principal task will be to 
trim, balance, sidestep, dodge and squirm so artfully that 
their chances of fe-election will not be diminished. From 
constable to congressman, that’s the preoccupation of 
ninety-five per cent of them. In a democracy the thing that 
counts is politics, not performance. The efficient politician 
gets the laurels; the high-class administrator or legislator 
gets the boot unless he is also a first-rate politician. 
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Live Oaks, Whal 


N the good old days of jousting thoughtful English states- 

men deeply concerned over the country’s state of unpre- 
paredness induced the government to set aside certain woods 
containing many yew trees to the end that the straight shoot- 
ing yeomen might never lack material out of which to fash- 
ion their sturdy bows. 

Our own Government followed the British example when 
in the year 1800 it placed into a naval reserve 675 acres of 
fine live oak forest in southern Louisiana as a perpetual 
source of supply of first-class planks for the hulls of American 
warships. 

Forty years later the conservationists of the day agitated 
for measures to stop the slaughter of the sperm whale. When 
the last one has been harpooned they asked, where will the 
country get a supply of oil for its lamps? 

Of course men who can see beyond the end of their noses 
make mistakes. Nevertheless it is a fact that the stoppage 
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The *‘Log ’Em and. Leave 
HEN R. A. Long shifted the huge operations of the 
Long-Bell Lumber Company from the long-leaf pine 

of the South to the forests of the Pacific Coast, we inquired 


in these columns whether the coming of this concern would 
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ing Thanks Thies Year 
contented nation on earth. Fewer Americans lack the neces- 
sities, more Americans possess luxuries than the most ad- 
vanced of the European nations. And our standard of liv- 
ing—which means our ability to buy more things—is con- 
stantly rising. No interruption of its upward march is in 
sight. On the last Thursday of November more turkeys will 
be eaten, more automobile rides will be taken, more radios 
will be turned on, more silk stockings will develop runs, more 
food remnants will be placed in more electric refrigerators 
than ever before. As a nation we should be able to give 
thanks most heartily for the material blessings bestowed 
upon us. 

Yet, are we any happier than Diogenes? All he asked of 
Alexander the Great, ruler of the world, was that he step - 
aside out of his sunshine. 


t Make a Good Mayor? 


Dr. Will Durant, author of the popular History of Philoso- 
phy, suggests that we establish courses in scientific admin- 
istration in our colleges and limit candidacy for adminis- 
trative offices to those men and women who have been 
trained for the work. It is his idea that a trained admin- 
istrator would make a far better mayor than a popular 
butcher, broker or “realtor.”” There may be something in 
this idea. We have tried it out on doctors, dentists, em- 
balmers, plumbers and chiropractors. Why not apply it to 
the practice of governmental science? 
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and Gasoline 


‘#7 ar e’” 


of waste, the prudent husbanding of resources, be they in- 
dividual or national, has never yet hurt anyone. Despite 
the live oak episode it is a fact that the wasteful destruction 
of the New England, the Lake States and the Southern pine 
forests is costing every man and woman a pretty penny every 
year in increased lumber prices and freight charges, with 
more increases to come. 

Despite the sperm whale incident it is also a fact that we 
are wasting the largest part of our oil resources even though 
we know that the supply is strictly limited. Within a com- 
paratively short time the day of 20-cent gasoline will be 
gone. Then we will wish that we had operated our auto- 
mobiles with leaner mixtures and more efficient motors; 
then we will realize that price wars resulting in excessively 
cheap gasoline encourage wasteful use and hurt everybody 
in the long run. A minimum price of 25 cents per gallon 
now will postpone the coming of 35-cent gasoline. 


es 


‘Em’’ Policy Loses Oat 
be a blessing or a curse to’ the Far West. If it were the in- 
tention of the management to cut down the newly acquired 
tracts of virgin timber as speedily as possible and move on to 


new fields, its coming would be a curse to the Far West; if 
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The Pulse of the West—in Pictures 


“HOLD EVERYTHING!” 
Above: Another Indian is about to bite 
the dust when this horse at the exhibition 
of the fourteen-tribe ceremonial in New 

Mexico finishes what he has started 


INTERNATIONAL NEWSREEL PHOTO 


é 


THE LATEST IN NURSEMAIDS 
Left: Boo, a flapper from the Selig Zoo of Los Angeles, 
takes Mrs. Lion’s twins for a buggy ride. Nothing is 
needed so much to complete the picture as a handsome 
Trish-Elephant police officer 


INTERNATIONAL NEWSREEL PHOTO 


THE NEW GOLF CHAMPION 
Right: The West has furnished another new champion 
in the person of George Von Elm from California 
who recently defeated Bobby ‘fones at the 
Baltusrol Golf Club 


“CAREFUL, DOCTOR!” 
Above: Dode Blewett is a Los Angeles girl who participated in an attempt to 
swim the Catalina Channel, a feat that tested the skill and strength of 14 swimmers 
who made the swim in relays. She is shown being examined by Dr. Goodrich 
just before her plunge into the ocean at the start 
INTERNATIONAL NEWSREEL PHOTO 
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it intended to build up a permanent industry based on effi- 
cient forest management, its operations and example would 
be a blessing to the Coast. 

The concern has just issued a booklet describing its forest 
policy and practices. This booklet demonstrates that the 
management realizes not only its responsibility to the stock- 
holders, but to the public and posterity as well. It wants to 
do the right thing. It wants to cut its virgin timber with 
the least damage to the young growth; it wants to reseed 
and replant denuded areas; it wants to minimize the danger 
of forest fires by disposing of the dead branches and limbs 
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Why Doesn’t San 


rT HERE must be money in the toll-bridge business. 
Fourteen different groups of applicants are clamoring 
for the right to build a bridge across San Francisco bay, with 
the privilege of reimbursing themselves by charging toll for 
the use of the bridge. Since a four-mile bridge will cost a 
minimum of $60,000,000, the financing of such an enterprise 
is no slouch, yet all the applicants maintain that they have 
the necessary capital. They do not insist that the bridge 
must be built in the location selected by them or according 
to their plans; most of them are willing to build any style 
bridge anywhere so long as they get the franchise. 

There must be money in a toll bridge, but why leave its 
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What Can 


AST spring the irrigation farmers of Washington’s 

Yakima Valley bought 1300 automobiles from the in- 
dustrial centers of the Middle West, which centers, in turn, 
bought 5000 carloads of apples, pears, peaches and potatoes 
from the Yakima ranchers. Both gained by the transaction. 
The more soil products the factory workers bought, the more 
automobiles they were able to sell to the farmers. The free 
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Cutting Speculative 


Aes from the costly mistakes made by the engineers 
who pioneered in the work of the Reclamation Service 
and who forgot to ascertain whether the soil of large areas 
supplied with water was good enough to produce crops at a 
profit, the real trouble on most of the projects has been 
caused by the owners of private land irrigated through the 
expenditure of public funds. They soaked the land buyers, 
asked too high a price per acre. Land worth five dollars an 
acre before government water became available, passed 
through various speculative hands until the actual settler 


Politics Gives Ed 


R. HENRY SUZZALO has been abruptly dismissed as 

president of the University of Washington. Governor 
Roland Hartley, the same official who discharged one of the 
Far West’s most efficient game and fish commissioners to 
pay a political debt, brought about the dismissal of the 
noted educator. Six thousand students planned a protest 
strike, but cooler heads dissuaded them. The Seattle papers 


Ten Thousand Suzzalos 


OVERNOR HARTLEY of Washington tries to justify 

the dismissal of Dr. Suzzalo on the ground that the 
president of Washington University had been active in 
politics. It’s too bad that there are not ten thousand Suz- 
zalos active as beavers in the politics of every state. We 
would then enjoy a type of leadership and administration 
that would cause the professional politician to abandon the 
public crib and perform useful work to obtain his three 
meals a day. 
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Learn 


Profits 


after logging, and it is engaged in a series of far-reaching 
experiments to determine the best methods of doing these 
things at the lowest cost. In the meantime it is not only giv- 
ing adequate fire protection to its timber and cut-over lands, 
but it is endeavoring to plant California’s redwood and 
Oregon’s Port Orford cedar on the logged-off lands of Wash- 
ington and northern Oregon. 

This enlightened policy is respectfully brought to the 
attention of a certain large California lumber concern which 
is perhaps the worst remaining champion of the “Log ’em 
and Leave ’em”’ policy in the Far West. 


Build tts Bridge? 


construction to private enterprise? San Francisco’s govern- 
ment is in favor of municipal ownership. It would seem that 
the construction of bridges is decidedly a matter for public 
rather than private enterprise, yet the San Francisco city 
government has never even thought of going into the bridge 
business. Why? 

A street car gives jobs to at least two platform and two 
inside men. Compared with the capital invested, there are 
no jobs at all to be handed out to the faithful on a munici- 
pally owned toll bridge—unless it should ‘be necessary to 
hire a lot of good voters to do some heavy leaning against 
the abutments. 


Own 
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from Yakima 


and unhindered exchange of products between the various 

regions of this vast country is the real basis of its pros- 

perity. If there were tariff walls between Washington and 

Michigan, if these two states had different currencies, main- 

tained costly armies, and hated one another, their farmers 

and industrial workers would be unanimously worse off. 
European papers please copy. 


on Irrigated Land 


was burdened with a price of a hundred dollars an acre. 
When the agricultural depression came, the load proved 
too heavy for him. 

It won’t happen again. Under the wise leadership of 
Dr. Elwood Mead the Reclamation Service is supplying no 
new water to private lands unless the owners thereof first 
sign a contract to sell their excess land at prices and on 
terms fixed by the Reclamation Service. There will be 
smaller speculative profits in the future, but the settler will 
have a much better chance for his white alley. 
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ucation the Boot 


are screaming at the governor and the Washington state 
press is panning him, but the governor only smiles. 

Dr. Suzzalo will at once be called to a larger field of use- 
fulness. The real loser is the State of Washington. Even 
the state will gain if it learns its lesson and proceeds to re- 
move its educational system from the control of the poli- 
ticians. 


ry 


Needed 


Despite niggardly appropriations which hampered its 
work in every direction, the University of Washington under 
Dr. Suzzalo’s guidance has become an educational insti- 
tution of the first rank. Out of the University of Washington 
came the present reform mayor of Seattle, Mrs. Bertha K. 
Landes, wife of a university professor. Under Dr. Suzzalo 
the scientific spirit and methods were applied to many of 
Washington’s great problems, including forestry, fish con- 
servation and utilization, and others. Even in athletics 
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The Pulse of the West—in 

























GOVERNOR NELLIE 
TAYLOE ROSS 
OF WYOMING 


Above: Her Excellency, the 
governor, recently visited 
Sheridan upon official bus- 
iness. This snapshot shows 
her not so officially with 
“Bobby” Barton, four- 
year-old daughter of Charles 
W. Barton, editor of the 
Sheridan Post-Enterprise. 
“Bobby” is the niece of 
Bruce Barton, author of 
“The Man Nobody Knows” 
and granddaughter of Rev. 
William E. Barton, noted 
authority on Abraham 
Lincoln 


COURTESY HOWARD P. VICKERY 


CALAMITY BILL HIMSELF 
—NOT A MOVING PICTURE 


Right: W. H. Springfield, the 
original Calamity Bill, who today is 
practicing law in Los Angeles, has 
brought more calamity to rustlers, 
perhaps, than any other cattle 
detective. Being dragged over sixty 
Jeet by a crooked sheriff after being 
mistaken for a horse thief and 
having his throat partially paralyzed 
by the rope, never deterred Calamity 
Bill. Later at Fackson Hole the 
crooked sheriff swung, while Spring- 
field is alive today’ 
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Pictures 





A 75,000 MILE HONEYMOON 
Left: Princess Charlotte of the Osage 
Indian Tribe and her husband F. D. 
Bowhan are here shown upon their 
arrival at Oakland, California. They 
started their honeymoon flight in New 
York August 15 
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FAST COLORS IN STRIPES 
Above: You can believe it or not, but this is claimed to be the first photograph on record of a 


pair of real, live, honest-to-goodness zebras in complete harness. 


Punch and Fudy, two recent 


arrivals at the Golden Gate Park children’s playgrounds, have been broken in by George Merchant. 
The young man nonchalantly sitting in the back seat is Robert Benson 
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the fine spirit of clean achievement made itself felt, pro- 
ducing champion rowing crews and exceptional football 
teams. 

It’s up to the voters of Washington to take their higher 
educational system out of politics. At present the final 
power rests in the hand of the governor because he has the 
authority to remove regents of the university at will and 
supplant them with his own appointees. In California the 
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Three Cheers for 


N irate subscriber from the Orland project, California, 

calls us fiercely to account because we stated in the 
October issue that a lot of Reclamation Service settlers, 
having received their water rights free on condition that 
they pay five per cent of the cost per annum for twenty 
years, started to howl the moment they had to begin pay- 
ing. We hereby retract so far as this remark may be applied 
to the Orland project. It has been in the place of honor 
among the Reclamation Service projects for years, having 
met one hundred per cent of its obligations on the dot one 
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Victory for the Wi 


E have won. At least a part of the great mountain 
region of the Far West is to be left in its original state 
just as God made it, without roads, resorts, hotels, summer 
cottages, radios and automobile horns, for the greater joy 
and glory of those hardy souls who want their summer out- 
ings raw, without the cushions, springs and trimmings of 
civilization. And the final effort that saved these Far West- 
ern wilderness areas in the National Forests came from 
Minnesota. 
There is a fairly large National Forest in northern Minne- 
sota. Certain commercial interests wanted its area “im- 
proved” with many roads. Sportsmen, fishermen, hunters 
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Five Work a 


UDGE GARY hemmed and hawed for years about the 

abolition of the inhuman twelve-hour day in the steel 
mills. After he had finally done away with it, he discovered 
that the shorter work day did not hurt profits at all. 

Now Henry Ford pays six days’ wages for five days’ work. 
The innovation won’t break him. It may cut his output, 
but it will stimulate the demand for Fords among his work- 
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Florida Gets 


"THE year 1926 will be marked in deep black in Florida’s 
calendar. Sitting in the economic ruins of the craziest, 
wildest, most spectacular boom any state has suffered since 
the forty-niners trekked across the plains, Florida was suc- 
cessively visited by wholesale bank failures and two hurri- 
canes, the last one rivaling the Galveston storm in destruc- 
tiveness and loss of life. In September, 1925, the roads 
leading to Florida were jammed with a procession of auto- 
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A **Slant’’ on th 


ROFESSOR G. R. POTTER, University of California, 
English Department, says: 

“Slang is not the sign of a degeneration of the tongue. It 
is a development of expression which enriches rather than 
cheapens the language. Language must change constantly 
to express the feelings of the people. Many colloquialisms 
and phrases are more workable and vivid than those 
grammatically sanctioned. 

“Grammar is not scientific and it is natural that it changes 
according to the times. Of course, many of the slang 
expressions of the day soon die, but the really worthwhile 


Days 
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Orland, 


Week for 


Three 
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The Pulse of the West 


trustees of the University of California are appointed by the 
governor for sixteen years, serving far beyond the term of 
the appointing power. They cannot be removed and through 
constitutional provisions the management of the university 
is entrusted entirely to them. Washington has the initia- 
tive. It can follow the California example whenever it gets 
sufficiently indignant about political interference in edu- 
cational matters. 
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the Hundred-Percenter 


hundred per cent of the time. And this is not the first time 
we have handed a similar bunch of posies to Orland, the 
project whose settlers paid on the dot. 

But we still stand by our statement that a lot of settlers 
did commence to howl the moment they were asked to begin 
what amounts to light interest payments. We still maintain 
that too much paternalism in a democracy infested with the 
virus politicus hurts the receiver as well as the giver of the 
bounty and that this assertion has been proven by the expe- 
rience of the Reclamation Service. 
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IlIderness-Area 


Idea 


and canoeists objected; they wanted it left undisturbed. So 
the Secretary of Agriculture compromised. He ruled that 
at least 1000 square miles should be left without any roads 
whatsoever, and that in the rest of the area only such roads 
should be built as were needed for adequate fire protection. 
For four years SUNSET has been agitating to get the wil- 
derness-area principle officially established. Now it is done 
—in principle. The next thing will be official action to set 
aside certain parts of Far Western National Forests as wil- 
derness areas. Speed is necessary. Everywhere the road 
builder is hard at it and the areas that should and can be 
preserved in their virgin state are shrinking every year. 


Everybody 


ers. Other industries have survived similar reductions. 
Printers, for instance, have been getting six days’ pay for 
five and a half days’ work for several years. Increasing 
productiveness per man will soon warrant a two-day week 
end for everybody. What will we do with the additional 
leisure time? That’s far more important than the cut in the 
length of the working week. 
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Letes 9 a Year 


mobiles whose occupants were anxious to become the 
Palmetto State’s boom companions; this September refugees 
are traveling the same roads northward bound. 

Yes, we have no hurricanes on the Pacific Coast, but we 
do have an occasional earthquake. It is entirely possible 
and feasible so to construct our buildings that earthquake 
shocks will do little damage. Are we heeding the lessons of 
the past and doing it? 


Slang Question 


ones, those which best express a certain thought, live and 
become incorporated into the language.” 

The good professor should know what he is talking about, 
but we are just far enough removed from his awful peda- 
gogical power to want to know how “all rightie”’ enriches the 
English language. When in your best conference manner 
you tell your office girl to take an important message and 
she answers sweetly, ‘‘All rfghtie,”” we have a feeling that 
it is high time something should be done about slang, 
progressive professors of English in western universities 
to the contrary notwithstanding. 
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JAMES, MY 
OVERALLS! 
T FIND THAT I 
HAVEN'T WORKED 
my Hour YET 
. THIS WEEK! 
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GALE, IN LOS ANGELES TIMES 


THE 1999 FORD MODEL MECHANIC 
























DANIEL BISHOP IN FORTLAND, OREGON, 


ON ANY COLLEGE CAMPUS 


JOURNAL 





(Cartoons of the Month 


Western and Mational Affairs 
As Interpreted by Cartoonists in the West 



















HELL GET 
OUR vores! 
- WES ONE 
OF 5: 
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Aw! YOU BIG BUM ! WHY 
a DON'T. YOU_HIT IT? _ 

















Ts BROWN IN LOS ANGELES EXPRESS 


WINS BOTH WAYS 





B. Ce De BATCHELOR IN PHOENIX, ARIZONA, REPUBLICAN 


TELL ME HOW HE PLAYS AND I'LL TELL YOU 
WHAT HE WEIGHS 
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Smart “Holiday 


Suggested by 
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ae. [ Left: A ravishing wrap of 






gold lamé with trimming 
of beige fox on a beige net 
foundation. Gold braid 
contrives to add to the pic- 
turesqueness .of the sleeves. 


Pom ee eeeesemeeses 

























Left: This satin pajama 
negligee 15 extremely 

Se clever for early 

i Christmas morning! 





Above: Dame Fashion offers us 

such delightful garments! This 

one is of black accordion pleated 

chiffon with a deep shadow 
lace hem. 





Right: Madame’s pic- 
turesqueness cannot be 
complete this season with- 
out at least one Robe de 
Style in her wardrobe. |; 
And wouldn’t any Christ- ¢% 
mas party be greatly en- 
hanced by the appearance 
of this black velvet outlined 
with glittering 
rhinestones? 
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Above: Shadow lace in rose color ™% Oey ©) s 
makes this delightful bit of lin- COR Ee 
Sa? Zaye 
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chiffon footing and its matching 
ribbon sash. 









Right: More black velvet tailleurs 
gown smart women at luncheon 
this season than almost any other 

- item of wearing apparel. And 
notice the accessories, chosen 
with careful good taste to har- 

monize with her suit. 
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Lower: Decorative embroidered 
sleeves are evident in this soft vel- 
vet dress. More of a picture 
dress than a style, but isn’t that 
iust what makes it so appro- 
priate for the Holidays? 
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Right: A smart, two-piece crepe 
dress trimmed with smocking, 
ideal for the younger miss. 


Lower: Such delightful pajama 
suits as this one developed in pale 
green crepe are now the mode. 






Above: Woolen yarn is used to 

develop a chic jackette with a 

beige background. Many col- 

ored yarns make the border 
and design. 


Left: A black lace dinner dress 

might almost be called a staple in 

a smart wardrobe, for no other 

gown can be quite as delightfully 

useful. Pictured, is one with 

lace insets in the V effect, so 
smart this season. 
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Above: A coat of black sealskin, 
trimmed in ermine insets. The 
lovely collar of white fox is lined 
with inset squares of the ermine. 
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Interesting Westerners 





A Man Invents a Machine for Ship-raising 
A Mother of Five Makes Big Money 


A Umatilla Indian Maid Gains Distinction 
A Woman Tames Bears in the Canadian Rockies 
A White Man Plays the Red Man’s Game 








He Salvages Ships by 
Machinery 
OURTEEN years ago, when 


the Titanic struck an iceberg 

and carried more than sixteen 

hundred passengers to the bot- 

tom of the sea, the disaster 
brought about the development of a com- 
pelling idea in the mind of one particular 
individual. It was the tragedy of the 
Titanic’s sinking and the realization of 
what such a loss involved that made 
W. D. Sisson, a constructive engineer of 
Portland, Oregon, suddenly decide to 
invent a machine for improving the 
method of raising ships from the depths 
of ocean beds. 

“After I heard newsboys shouting 
about the Titanic disaster one morning,” 
Sisson explained, “‘and after I read about 
the loss and sensed the import of it, | 
resolved on the spur of the moment to do 
what seemed at the time to be a foolish 
thing. I determined to give up an assured 
position paying twelve thousand dollars a 
year, in order to devote all of my time to 
the working out of a method which would 
simplify the problem of ship-raising.” 

Although Sisson never so much as con- 
templated the undertaking of such an 
invention before that day he carried out 
his plan persistently during the years and 
at last perfected a remarkable ship-raising 
device which does away with the employ- 
ment of human divers working in bungle- 
some suits and which is now known as the 
Sisson Deep Sea Diving Machine. 

This unique invention is described by 
its originator as a seven-and-one-half by 
nine-and-one-half foot submarine boat, 
with machinery on the outside which can 
be operated from the inside by mechanics 
who work under notinal atmospheric 
conditions. The machine’s vanadium 
shell is constructed to withstand a tre- 
mendous pressure. Its four nine thousand 
candle-power lamps capable of illumi- 
nating vast under-water distances will 
undergo 48,000 pounds of pressure to the 
square inch; and its power of mechanically 
attaching pontoons to a sunken ship’s 
hull, instead of placing cables beneath a 
vessel by hand, offers to modernize ship- 
raising to an amazing extent. 

An idea of the Sisson Machine’s im- 
provement over former methods can be 
understood when we realize that the 
average professional diver often works for 
months in attaching one pontoon, and 
when we learn that the Sisson submarine 
work-shop is capable of drilling a hole in a 
vessel’s plate and attaching a pontoon- 
hook to it (there are twenty hooks to each 
pontoon) in less than one minute. 
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While it can rise or descend indepen- 
dently by means of propellors, or while 
it can reverse or go forward, the machine 
must be lowered into the water from a 
tender ship by a specially constructed 
five-hundred-foot cable which also carries 
electric power and telephone wires. 







W. D. Sisson, constructive engineer, is a 

man of quick decisions. News of the 

Titanic disaster impelled him to give up a 

good job and start at once upon an inven- 
tion to raise sunken ships 


The Sisson Deep Sea Diving Machine performs its rescue work 
without human divers, revolutionizing all former methods. It is 
a7 by 9M foot submarine boat with machinery on the outside, 
operated within by mechanics under normal atmospheric conditions 


If you can imagine yourself riding in a 
round elevator to the bottom of the sea 
and if you can picture your sea-car being 
equipped with electric lights, windows, a 
fresh air ventilator (which will furnish 
sufficient air for two people for forty- 
eight hours), a telephone and a gauge for 
measuring your descent or rising without 
the interruption of traffic officers, you 
may grasp a part of the latest method of 
deep sea diving. 

Four electro-magnets operating on 
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worm-screws on the front of the machine 
simplify its operation by holding it against 
the side of a vessel while work of attaching 
pontoon-hooks is performed, or by further 
enabling it to crawl along the side of a 
hull to any predetermined point. 

Aside from being a ship-raising device 
the Sisson Diver offers 
surprising scientific 
research possibilities. 
Its inventor believes 
that the time may 
come when  class- 
rooms of children will 
go down in_ large 
diving machines to 
study floral and ani- 
mal life of ocean beds. 

This machine has 
been commented up- 
on favorably by prom- 
inent consulting engi- 
neers of England as 
well as America. 
When it was success- 
fully demonstrated in 
the deepest waters of 
Long Island Sound many 
people, including a three- 
months-old infant, went 
down in it without ex- 
periencing the slightest 
difficulty. 

Sisson points out the 
fact that although won- 
derful strides have been 
made in most lines of 
invention during the past 
fifty years, almost no 
steps have been taken to 
improve methods of 
working beneath the 
surface of the water and 
that ships valuable in 
themselves and more 
valuable in imperishable 
cargoes strew the beds 
of our great lakes and 
oceans, while only one 
per cent of our yearly 
marine loss of $350,000,- 
000 is being realized—a 
surprisingly low _per- 
centage. 

Romance hovers above the locations, 
definitely known and recorded, of ships 
yet to yield their treasure—ships sunk 
from the days of the Spanish Armada to 
the time of the Lusitania. The Sisson 
Diving Machine is to raise the Islander, 
a ship carrying a fortune of gold and 
lying in three hundred and fifty feet of 
water near Juneau, Alaska; and _ its 
inventor predicts the resurrection by 
his machine of the Lusitania within a 
few years. Queene B. Lister. 
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Hard Luck Led Her 


to Fortune 


VER hear a woman complain that 

she can’t have a career and chil- 
dren, too? Mrs. Dio Richardson of 
Seattle not only has five children, two of 
them twins, but within five years she has 
acquired a fortune of more than $100,000, 
starting with nothing. To be exact, she 
started with less than nothing. 

Five years ago one of the twins, then 
two years old, was brought home from 
the hospital after eight months there. 
The baby had undergone three appendi- 
citis operations and weighed nine pounds. 
Moreover, the fifth visit of the stork 
occurred about this time. Was it an 
auspicious time for a harassed mother to 
start a career? Well, hardly. The doctor, 
hospital and nursing bills amounted to 
thousands. To stave off the wolf and 
cancel the debts was the father’s slender 
salary as school-teacher. 

Mrs. Richardson was appalled at the 
prospect and sought outside work. re 
strain, however, was too great, and i 
kept her away from her children. re 
she took in sewing at home to be with 
them but that demanded too much 
strength and paid but a pittance. The 
oldest child was only six and they all 
required much individual attention. 

Studying people around her to see how 
they were getting money led her to suc- 
cess. It was then 1920. Real estate was 
active. Houses sold at big prices. Mrs. 
Richardson happened to see an old house 
marked “For sale—cheap.” Her imagi- 
nation dressed it in a new garb. 

She discussed the idea with her hus- 
band. He considered it wistfully but 
rejected it. Not so his wife. She found 
that the price for the house was $150, 
without the lot. The owner said the old 
lumber might bring that. It could be 
obtained for $50 down. Mrs. Richardson 
then found a lot which fitted into her 
picture of the rejuvenated house. The 
price was $1600 and she could have it for 
$50 down! They had no money, only 
debts, but she was convinced. 

Her husband was the first obstacle but 
he finally gave way. They visited a 
banker, a man they had known for years 
and who had the utmost respect for them. 
He loaned them five hundred dollars on 
four unsecured notes, taking character 
as collateral. 

Two of the notes paid the first instal- 
ments on house and lot. The third paid 
the house-mover. Meanwhile plans were 
made, the building permit secured and 
with the house in its new location every- 
thing was ready to start work. With the 
remainder of her ‘cash, $250, Mrs. Rich- 
ardson achieved magic in convincing 
tradespeople that it would be safe to give 
her building materials on long-time credit. 
She hired workmen with the assurance of 
partial payment for wages and _ final 
payment when she got a first instalment 
from the buyer of her house. The men 

were satisfied. They modernized the 
house. The front door was closed up and 
cut in at the other side of the living- 
room. The front hall disappeared, 


making the cramped living-room large 
and airy. 


Archaic folding doors became 
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Mrs. Dio Richardson, rejuvenator of old houses, has made $100,000 in the past five years, mean- 


while mothering five children. 


Fulia. 


A mountain of debts gave her the start. 
right, are Fosephine, Fack, Mrs. Richardson, Dio Fr. and Fulia. 
Yes, they all live in a rejuvenated house. 


In the rear row, left to 
In front is Dorothy, twin of 
“that in my 


“I hope,” says Mrs. Richardson, 


experience will be found a message of hope for some other mother 
who is discouraged, as I was, about the future” 


arched doorways. A fireplace was in- 
stalled and an extra window cut in. With 
changes to the porch the house lost its 
flat-chested appearance. A new garage 
and fresh coat of paint completed the 
project. The house sold at a profit of 
$1600. Old Man Adversity decamped 
from the Richardson doorstep. “And,” 
says Mrs. Richardson happily, “I did it 
all without leaving my children.” 

That initial achievement is, in brief, the 
history of her subsequent operations. She 
had harnessed Courage, Imagination, 
Determination and Honesty—the Four 
Horsemen of Success—and she swept on 
to victory. Today she has remodeled 
more than thirty houses and buildings and 
has sold many. From the remainder she 
receives more than $2500 monthly. 

Her second job was an immense old 
house with possibilities as a small apart- 
ment house. Money was still “tight.” 
She had to borrow on notes. But she got 
the money and the materials and she had 
the men. The house became ten small 
apartments with a monthly income of $400. 

Her experience with a small disused 
wooden church is a source of delight to 
Mrs. Richardson. This building had 
been an eyesore in the neighborhood, with 
its broken windows, crumbling chimneys 
and general appearance of decay. It 
had a big corner lot and the price was 
$1500, about the value of the lot. 

The building was L-shaped, a main 
auditorium and a Sunday-school room 
with a fourteen foot ceiling. The ceiling 
was lowered seven feet to gain a second 
story, and a partition put in the main 
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auditorium; with the school-room this 
gave three small apartments, the upstairs 
portion being divided to conform. Each 
apartment had two rooms upstairs and 
two rooms down. Gable windows were 
cut upstairs for bathroom space. Lofty, 
unsightly windows were remodeled into 
groups of four. Chimneys were cemented 
together; an old flue became an attractive 
fireplace; the roof was reshingled; stucco 
was applied to the walls; a cement walk 
laid. The total cost was $5000; the 
monthly income is $125. A large chicken 
coop, bought for rie became a small 
cottage and sold for $2500. 

One lesson Mrs. Richardson learned 
early was not to buy a costly lot. The 
$1600 paid for the first lot was a mistake, 
she says. An attractive house enhances 
the value of any lot. She is now under- 
taking one of her biggest jobs, on the 
above principles. She has paid $6000 to 
have an old fraternity house moved to a 
new location. She expects the remodeled 
house, divided into a score of small apart- 
ments, to return $500 monthly. 

Mrs. Richardson’s office at home has a 
plain desk with a typewriter. Here the 
children play about her and she is 
supremely content. She is most modest 
in discussing her success. 

“T only hope,” she says, “that in my 
experience will be a message for some 
other mother who feels the future for 
herself and her children is almost desper- 
ate. I love my work, but to me the most 
wonderful thing about it all is my chil- 
dren. I would never be away from them.” 


C. M. Hino. 
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GUNNELL AND ROBB STUDIO 


An Unbobbed Native Daughter 


No wonder she eyes him askance across the 
column! It is the first time Esther Lee Motanic 
has met a make-believe Indian on a magazine 
page. She is the real thing herself—a full- 
blooded Umatilla, highly educated and speaking 
several languages. Her father, Parsons Motanic, 
once known as “Bad Man of the Umatillas,” is 
now an elder in the Presbyterian Mission church. 
Her mother, who speaks no English, beaded 
Esther’s elaborate tribal costume, worn with hair 
in permanent braids 


A White Redman 


E looks red but he’s all white. 
The Indians call him “Whirl- 
wind” because in his youth he could out- 
run the fleetest bucks of the Yakima 
tribe. He is H. Stanley Coffin of Yakima, 
who took the role of Kamiakin, hero chief 
of the Yakimas, in a pageant at the 
Washington State fair in September. 
The picture fooled his closest friends. 
They thought it was a photograph of a 
real Yakima chieftain. Even an Indian, 
“Yellow Wolf,” one-time Nez Perce 
warrior, declared that the face didn’t 
belong to a white man and refused to 
believe otherwise. “Yellow Wolf” was 
sure it was a likeness of himself taken in 
Idaho in years gone by. While the war- 
bonnet, skin shirt and buffalo horn club 
were essential in creating the role of an 
aborigine, there was, perhaps, an inner 
spark, a reflection of Coffin’s sympathetic 
understanding of Indian nature, that per- 
fected the illusion. His knowledge of 
Indians was acquired through years of 
association with them, in trading stores and 
camps and on the trail. His towering ath- 
letic figure and mercurial heels won their 
admiration and his square dealing their 
esteem. It seemed fitting to the memory of 
Kamiakin that “Whirlwind” was chosen. 
Like Kamiakin, Coffin is a leader among 
his own people and in his community. He 
is always ready to help in the advance- 
ment of projects affecting the public good. 
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Interesting Westerners 


Starting with nothing he built up a for- 
tune. His maxim has been hard work. 
Besides being the head of one of the 
largest livestock firms in the Pacific 
Northwest, he is president of a bank and 
a wholesale grocery company, director of 
a savings and loan association and owner 
of several sheep and cattle ranches. Sheep 
are his specialty. His bands total more 
than two hundred thousand head after 
each spring lambing, and he strives con- 
stantly to improve their quality by the 
importation and breeding of blooded 
rams. Despite his interests he does 
find time to play. His chief recreation 1s 
riding, not the gentle, easy park style 
variety but the dashing, rough country 
high trot and gallop with a few rail fences 
and cutbanks thrown in for good measure. 
He learned to grip a cayuse between his 
knees before he opened a first reader and 
he is a superb horseman. His love of 
horses and action prompted him a few 
years ago to found the Yakima Polo club. 
He was born in The Dalles, Oregon, a son 
of Captain Laban Coffin, skipper of the 
famous Atlantic-Pacific clipper Flying 
Cloud, and he has a pedigree that begins 








Extra! Extra! A hold-up in the Canadian 
woods where bears are bears and women are 
candy consumers. Here is Teddy himself, 
demanding sweets from Mrs. M. E. Hines who, 
in defense of the ursine tribe, declares that the 
bear is a perfect gentleman. And he does not 
prefer blondes. Mrs. Hines has a gift at taming 
wild animals. The Indians who frequent Rocky 
Mountain Park have named her “She-who-is- 
not-afraid-of-bears” 
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Red or White? His closest friends didn’t recog- 
nize H. Stanley Coffin in the role of Kamiakin, 
hero Chief of the Yakimas, in a pioneer pageant 
staged at the Washington State Fair. And 
“Yellow Wolf,” a Nez Perce, declared this photo- 
graph was a picture of himself taken once upon a 
time in Idaho. “Whirlwind” is the Indians’ 
name for Coffin because in his youth he could 
outrun the fleetest of Yakima bucks 


with a Sir Richard Coffin who accom- 
panied William the Conqueror from Nor- 
mandy into Britain. H. D. Gute. 
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The Lady and the Bears 


HE Stoney Indians who frequent 

Rocky Mountain Park have 
names of their own for the park officials 
and for others who happen to attract and 
hold their attention. Mrs. Hines 
of the information bureau at Lake Louise 
Hotel is known by them as “She-who-is- 
not-afraid-of-bears.” Permanent resi- 
dents at Banff, Field and Lake Louise, 
and thousands of travelers who know of 
her gift in taming wild animals, regard 
her with the awe due a superior being. 
She declares that the bear is a much- 
maligned animal, in reality a_ perfect 
gentleman, with just enough latent 
deviltry in him to entitle him to the 
apellation; that his code is his own, which 
he makes and unmakes to suit himself; he 
has a big bump of curiosity entirely dis- 
guised by his stupid air of indifference, 
and as he lumbers along in his absent- 
minded way he is registering a lot of con- 
clusions about you; by slow degrees, fol- 
lowed up cautiously with an offering of 
sweets, you can establish a bond of fellow- 
ship with him; and she believes that 
others who have imitated her method 
have failed because they lacked sincerity, 
patience and fearlessness. 

Mrs. Hines has done what rangers told 
her was both foolish and impossible to 
attempt—she has succeeded in getting 
on familiar terms with a she-bear and her 
cubs, even “mothering” them while Mrs. 
Bear was off foraging; and once, when 
a cub clawed her, she spanked it, where- 
upon the youngster whimpered and ran 
to tell mama who promptly cuffed it, 
thus approving Mrs. Hines’ ideas of dis- 
cipline. Artuur P. Woottacort. 
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Julius Klein, chief of the 
Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce, leaves 


“She West at Washington 


prised at your ignorance. The Mesta, it 
seems, was the Spanish guild of the sheep 
growers and wool producers, (as the young 
gentleman with the Rhodes scholarship 
English accent informed me), and was as 





dignity to the State 
Department and its 
career men while he 
goes out, sans coat, to 
help United States 
Merchants to get 
Signatures for the 
dotted line 


HEN Julius 

Klein selected 

the region of | 

his nativity he 

picked Cali- 
fornia, thereby arranging a 
conjunction of his future 
career with that of Herbert 
Hoover. They do say that it 
is about 70 points already 
scored to be a Californian if 
you aspire to a salary in the 
Department of Commerce. 
To be sure it was a little 
against Julius’ record that, 
being born in San Jose, he 
matriculated at Berkeley in- 
stead of Palo Alto. 

When his own reason suc- 
ceeded manifest destiny as 
the mapper of his_ career 
Julius was still in good hands. 
Persons of the lower intel- 
lectual levels, intent upon 
being trade experts, would } 
seek a humble job in some 
commercial establishment, 
connected with a rapid pull 
to the top, thereby learning 
all departments of the busi- 
ness; and then, perhaps, re- 
peating the process in some 
other industry. On the con- 
trary, Julius began to stalk 
trade expertness by studying 
the humanities and presently 
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By Theodore M. Knappen 


SunsET’s Staff Correspondent 
at the National Capital 


“Great is his nativity, in- 
deed, but, repeat, what 
has he done?” 

“He wrote the Mesta,” 
was the awed answer. 

“Give him the job,” com- 
manded Hoover, “for any- 
body who has written a book 
on a commercial subject that 
I never heard of must be 
somebody.” 

The foregoing dialogue will 
be found recorded—now here, 
except in the writer’s imagi- 
nation. 

But before the apocryphal 
dialogue took place, Mr. 
Klein’s splendidly practical 
education had won him a 
position in the Department 
of Commerce, and had gone 
down to Buenos Aires to tell 
the American firms trading 
there fur fifty years or more 
how they were doing it all 
wrong. And he did—thus 
demonstrating that he knew 
how to educate a commercial 
expert. 


HEN Julius Klein 
was made chief of 
the Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce, it 
didn’t have any domestic 
commerce at all and its for- 
eign commerce was mostly 
done through the State De- 
partment with its high-collar, 
monocled conception of trade; 
the output being mostly 
essays on foreign commerce 
as it used to be. It struck 
Julius, first of all, that what 
American traders wanted to 
know about was foreign 
commerce as it is going to 
be, and especially where to 
take an order for some pants 
or underclothing. 
So this merchant of the 











became a B. Litt., as ““Who’s 
Who” abbreviates it. He 
pursued the commercial life 
—and wore alphabetical togs 
—further at Harvard, at the University 
of Berlin, at the Sorbonne, and in many 
and various musty archives of Europe 
and Latin America. He capped the 
climax of his preparation for a com- 
mercial job by writing a learned tome 
entitled “The Mesta—A Study in Spanish 
Economic History.” Not mesa, mind 
you, you southwestern authorities on 
Spanish, but Mesta. Don’t know what it 
means? Having engaged one of the 
Spanish experts in the Department of 
Commerce to enlighten me, I am sur- 
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So this Merchani of Sorbonne, this tradesman of the archives, 


went out to get the business 


dominant in Spain for several centuries 
as the Hanseatic League was in the Baltic 
regions. It pulled the wool, as it were, 
over the eyes of Spain and took general 
economic command. 

The Mesta was the masterpiece of the 
career building of Julius Klein. 

“What has he done?” asked Herbert 
Hoover when somebody recommended 
Klein for the directorship of the Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce, “tell 
me that.” 

“Sire, he is a son of the Golden West.” 
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Sorbonne, this tradesman of 
the archives, went out to 
get the business, leaving 
dignity to the State Depart- 
ment, and its career men. And he got 
it all over the map. Some zealous ad- 
mirers of the Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce represent 19,000 
listed business houses as waiting as 
eagerly for the next tipped off foreign 
order from the Bureau as Nebraska hogs 
for the yodeled meal call. Anyway 19,000 
of them are on the list for information by 
cable on where the orders are to be found; 
and they send in about 500,000 requests a 
year for further information about the 
(Continued on page 81) 
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The Sierra Madre Mountains and a typical street scene in Claremont, California, from the gates of Pomona College 


What’s ste Best Small City the West? 


Here Are This Month’s Prize Winning Letters 


WIxuiaM S. AMENT wins the 
$25 prize with his letter, 


Claremont, California, the 
City of Eternal Youth 


Editor Sunset Magazine: 

TERNAL youth, the goal of every 

heart’s desire, is the secret of the 
charm of Claremont, California. The 
little city is young, and, since it is a 
college town, so are most of its inhabi- 
tants. Its distinction, however, consists 
rather in its unbounded faith in its own 
destiny to be an inspiring leader in the 
wonderful new civilization of the West. 
And such faith is the very essence of youth 
itself. 

Claremont village and Pomona College 
were founded together in 1887 by a small 
group of prac tical idealists, who used an 
abandoned “boom town” hotel as the 
nucleus of their enterprise. The site, 
then thought of as “way out in the sage 
brush” is now a garden in the center of 
the “Sunkist” orange country, thirty-five 
miles due east of Los Angeles and immedi- 
ately at the foot of “Old Baldy’ (eleva- 
tion 10,080 feet), the dominating peak of 
the Sierra Madre range. 

Every attraction of Southern California 
is within easy motoring distance of this 
ideal residence center. But town and 
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gown, avoiding the useless frictions of 
many college cities, have combined to 
make possible such a rich community life, 
that instead of going away for its amuse- 
ments Claremont attracts an ever increas- 
ing population of winter residents from 
the East and motor visitors from the 
whole surrounding region. 

The unity and idealism of Claremont is 
based on the Community Church, happily 
serving citizens and students, liberals and 
fundamentalists alike. To demonstrate 
the strength of union in a single congrega- 
tion the entire citizenry have underwrit- 
ten a $150,000 religious education build- 
ing, to which will be added in due course 
of time a beautiful cathedral church. 

The entire community also supports, 
and in turn enjoys the benefits of, 
Pomona College, soon to become part of 
the greater Claremont Colleges, a system 
of federated institutions reminiscent of 
Oxford and Cambridge but new and full 
of promise for the United States. The 
five hundred acre campus, with its great 
green quadrangle, flowering shrubs, nat- 
ural park, golf course, athletic fields and 
open-air theater, serves as an excellent 
playground; and a crowded calendar of 
art, music, dcama, cinema, athletics and 
authoritative public lectures is shared 
with the residents of the entire valley. 

Unseen behind this full program of pub- 
lic instruction and entertainment, hidden 
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in the beautiful buildings of the best 
Spanish architecture, scholars are at 
work. Selected for fitness and ability, 
teachers and students together pursue the 
eternal quest of truth, of beauty, and of 
the meaning of this eager life we lead. 

It is good to be young. It is good to be 
among young people. But it is better to 
share the secret of eternal youth with 
these happy folk, old or young, who have 
found the torch of truth burning at 
Pomona College and have drunk of the 
fountain of youth in Claremont, which, 
we are convinced, is already the best little 
city in the West. 


Each of the following letters 
receive the $5 prize. 
Who Isn’t for a Bigger 
and Better Boulder? 
By Georce W. Curtis 
Editor of Sunset Magazine: 
HERE is no place like home,” 
especially when that ‘“home’’ is 
located in Boulder, Colorado, “The place 
to live,” for here people do live in the full- 
est sénse of the word, free from the many 
objectionable features of the large city 
with its smoke, dirt and contaminating 


influences, and yet with most of the ad- 
vantages of our populous centers. 
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Boulder has a population of 15,000; 
church and school privileges are unsur- 
passed. The State University is located 
here with an attendance of 3000 and two 
summer sessions of 2500 each. The State 
Preparatory, two junior high and grade 
schools furnish all that can be desired in 
the educational line. 

A Chautauqua admirably located on 
high ground overlooking the city is one of 
our greatest assets and is patronized by 
people from all parts of the country. Its 
sessions continue from July 1st to Sep- 
tember Ist each year. About four hun- 
dred cottages, many of them quite 
costly, furnish necessary living quarters. 
Auditorium, club house, dining room, 
flower gardens, play grounds, beautiful 
walks and drives make this institution 
complete. 

The mountains rising to an altitude 
of over 13,000 feet and covered with 
perpetual snow furnish unlimited 
opportunity for climbing and recrea- 
tion. The lakes and streams are 
stocked with fish. Golf links and 
skiing courses are available for devo- 
tees of these popular sports. 

Splendid roads enable autos to reach 
the higher altitudes with perfect safety. 
A wonderful scenic auto road has re- 
cently been constructed to the sum- 
mit of Flagstaff Mountain which rises 
above the Giey to an altitude of 7200 
feet, overlooking the vast plains be- 
yond, dotted with lakes and farms, 
making a panorama unequaled in 
beauty and grandeur. 

The climate is conducive to health. 
Summers are cool, tempered by the 
nearby snow-covered mountains. Win- 
ters are especially mild, Water direct 
from the melting snows protected 
from contamination is of prime im- 
portance and is Boulder’s leading 
asset. There is an abundance for all 
purposes. 

The buildings are substantially built of 
native stone, brick, and cement. The 
streets are well paved, there being more 
paving per capita than any other city in 
the United States. 

Excellent transportation facilities are 
afforded by the steam roads, interurban 
electric line and bus lines which connect 
with Denver or other points almost any 
hour of the day or night. 

The above is conclusive evidence that 
Boulder, Colorado, is the best little city 
in the country. Don’t you think so? 


Wait Till You Hear 
About Vashon! 


By Marjorie R. STANLEY 


Editor, Sunset Magazine: 
HERE are so many things to tell 
about my “small city” that five 
bentene words are only a_ beginning. 
Vashon is on an island of the same name. 
For unhappy individuals who haven’t 
heard of us I'll state that we lie midway 
between Seattle and Tacoma, and Vashon 
is located near the center of the island. 
The biggest thing about us is our spirit. 
Loyalty, progress, happiness—that’s our 
slogan. df course we have a bank, a 


newspaper, a library, a movie, a laundry, 
a high school, 


grade school, churches, 
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What’s the Best Small City in the West? 


stores, business offices, electric lights and 
telephone, paved streets, good transporta- 
tion, and an auto park for tourists—every 
town has that. What we’re proudest of 
is our Community Home that we all 
pulled together to get, the Goodwill Farm 
for unfortunate old folks, and our new 
Sanitarium for the sick (who both, by the 
way, all come from distant points) and 
our big carnival we just put over to raise 
money for the Orthopedic children. 
Someone said “‘Let’s raise a thousand for 
em!” and everyone said “Check!” Then 
they made it two thousand for good luck. 
For people are generous here—always 
teady to help anybody who needs it. 
Still, we’re never bothered with tramps. 
Something seems to charm all those who 
step upon our. territory. Before they 


Here are this month’s 


Prize Winners— 


WitiiaM S. AMENT 
Claremont, California 
Twenty-five Dollars 


and Five Dollars each to 
GeEorGE W. Curtis 
Boulder, Colorado 
Giapys V. RoBErtTs 
Petaluma, California 
MaryjoriE R. STANLEY 
Vashon Island, Washington 


M. D. ORANGE 
Pilot Rock, Oregon 





know it they are working with the same 
healthy, whole-heartedness that those do 
who live here. And everyone prospers! 
Touching the edge of our town, on the 
east, is the largest greenhouse in the 
northwest; to the south, a famous poultry 
ranch where they receive as high as $25 
per egg, and have exhibited fowls as far 
away as England; to the west a bulb farm, 
where state famous dahlias and _ lilies 
are propagated and sold; and to the north 
a nursery, famous for its shrubs and fruit 
trees. 

Culturally we boast a Women’s Club 
belonging to the State Federation, a D. A. 
R. Chapter of national affiliation, a 
Music and Arts Club, Rose Club, Com- 
mercial Club, and minor other clubs, 
besides the Odd Fellows Lodge, Rebekahs, 
Masonic, Eastern Star, Royal Arch, and 
Knights Templar. 

When anyone starts anything good 
here, we all pull together and put it over 
big. Our editor, recently nominated as 
representative of our state, put over a radio 
program to advertise us that brought 
enthusiastic responses from all over the 
state and Canada. That’s why I say this 
is the best place I know of to live in. 
We’re happy and congenial, and always 
ready to lend a helping hand to the down- 
and-outers. The climate’s great—the 
people are wonderful, and the scenery— 
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well, our summer visitors can hardly tear 
themselves away, and most of them come 
back for permanent residence. To know 
Vashon is to love it. We're growing so 
fast that your twenty thousand limit 
population is likely to be reached before 
you get this printed, though it’s less than 
five thousand now. But we’re busy every 
hour, happy every minute, and progress- 
ing every second. 


There’s Pep in Petaluma! 


By Guiapys V. RoBerRTs 


Editor Sunset Magazine: 
ht i by rolling hills of 
ever changing beauty, exquisitely 
green in winter and spring, and golden 
yellow in summer, and with a natural 
water-way winding about at its feet, 
Petaluma is ideally situated to claim 
title as “The Best Small City in the 
West.” 

There is a charm about this pros- 
perous little city of 7500 inhabitants 
that is hard to describe. Perhaps it is 
its air of democracy and its lack of 
poverty; everyone and everything 
seem provided for. 

The streets are shaded by beautiful 
trees, some more than seventy-five 
years old. They give’ to Petaluma 
an atmosphere of restfulness and per- 
manence seldom found in small com- 
munities. In the spring, these trees 
house such families of feathered folks 
that it seems more like virgin country 
than a thriving little city. 

Known as the World’s Egg Basket, 
Petaluma is internationally famous as 
the center of the poultry raising in- 
dustry and the home of the largest 
hatchery in the world. Millions of 
White Leghorns broadcast a welcome 
to the passing world and provide an 
excellent living to the ranchers in the 
nearby districts, who in turn sub- 
stantially help to support the merchants 
and businesses of our fair city. 

The spirit of business activity, coopera- 
tion and good-will permeate everything. 
It is interesting just to walk through the 
business section and note the farmers, 
lined up at the warehouses, disposing of 
their poultry and eggs and securing their 
weekly supplies, and to watch the little 
steamer that plies between San Francisco 
and Petaluma unload its cargo of lumber, 
fruits and miscellaneous freight. 

The new $300,000 hotel is a demon- 
stration of Petaluma’s spirit of progress 
and cooperation; the entire sum being 
subscribed by citizens of the community 
who now gather under its roof to enjoy 
their get-to-gether meetings. 

Here indeed is the climate of modera- 
tion; a little fog, sufficient rain, a great 
deal of sunshine and, in the summer, cool- 
ing breezes from the Pacific Ocean, only 
sixteen miles away. 

It is pleasant, on a summer evening, to 
sit in one of the lovely little parks, .of 
which the city has seven, and listen to 
the music of the really excellent municipal 
band. As we do so, our eyes stray to the 
hills across the tiny valley where objects 
very much like jeweled Christmas trees 
confront us. They are the lighted towers 
of the oil wells which promise Petaluma 

(Continued on page 54) 
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The Home of G. }. Kendall, on Portland Heights, Portland, Oregon, is an 
exceptionally good example of the English type adapted to Western environ- 
ment. There are ten rooms, so planned that all the principal ones command 


a magnificent view of Mount Hood. 


The exterior is a warm gray-brown 


stucco, with a three-tone shingle roof. The picture was taken from the main 


OTTAGE is an elastic word, 
indeed, since it serves the great- 
est extremes in architecture. 
From the humblest of habita- 
tions, in its original old-world use, it 
has expanded in meaning until now we 
of the new world refer quite casually 
to costly structures as “cottages,” 
especially if they adhere to the types 
evolved by English builders of the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. 
Present-day architects of taste, how- 


entrance side. Architects, Facobberger and Smith 


The English 


(Cottage in the 
Far West 


ever, do not accentuate the half-timber 
style by a too-decorative pattern 
against stucco, and along the Pacific 
Coast are found fine examples of the 
so-called English cottage, admirably 
adapted to their environment. Two 
of these are herewith presented. 

The home of G. J. Kendall on Talbot 
Road, Portland Heights, Portland, 
Oregon, is an excellent adaptation of 
the substantial English type. There 
are ten rooms, so planned that all the 
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Western Homes and Gardens 


principal ones command a mag- 
nificent view of Mount Hood. 
The outside finish is a warm 
gray-brown stucco, with shingle 
roof in three tones. 

In considering plans for the 
Hart Weaver home in St. Fran- 
cis Wood, a residential section 
of San Francisco, California, the 
architect was confronted with an 
interesting problem, that of 
fitting the house to its irregular 
surroundings. The lot was tri- 
angular and on a hillside, the 
rear toward the street, necessi- 
tating the placement there of the 
main entrance, since the front 
must face the ocean. The result 
has proved that seeming dis- 
advantages can be made to 
serve with entire success. 

In this region of forested 
slopes, with the broad sweep of 
the Pacific to westward, the 
Elizabethan halt-timber house is 
especially well related to its 
environment. Located upon 

(Continued on page 78) 





The San Francisco home of Hart Weaver, in St. Francis A detail of the front entrance is shown in the upper 
Wood, is in notably successful harmony with its sur- picture. As the lot slopes toward the ocean, the house is 
roundings. This region of forested slopes, with the broad approached at the rear by a stone-flagged walk leading 
sweep of the Pacific to westward, influenced the architect, Jrom the street. The roof line is relieved by several brick 
Henry H. Gutterson, to select the Elizabethan half-timber chimneys and is shingled with dipped cedar in three tones 
type as most nearly related to the environment of green. The mass effect is unusually satisfying 
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IMPLICITY, as expressed 
in the Elizabethan manner, is 
the keynote in this living- 
room, the plain beams of the 
ceiling and the dark finish of 
the polished floor adding an 
effect of space to the actual 
spaciousness of the room, the 
chief characteristics of which 
are dignity and quietude. The 
interesting pattern of the 
drapery at the doors provides 
the necessary ornamental note, 
and balance is given by the 
position of the framed picture 
above the carved mantel. 
Torchieres add grace to the 
whole. Home of Mr. and 
Mrs. Shepard Mitchell, Los 
Angeles, California. Archi- 
tect, Paul R. Williams 


(Ceiling 


Western Homes and Gardens 


(Contrasts 
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HE large living-room in the residence of J. E. Fenn, Beverly Hills, 
California, is Spanish in furnishings and in architectural treat- 
ment, its dominant feature being a massively trussed and beamed 
ceiling in unplaned or rustic Oregon pine finished in dark brown. 
Dark red tiles in uniform squares cover the floor and also the 
floor of the entrance hall. The plastered walls are given a mod- 
erately rough putty-coat surface and are a light, soft gray. The 
lighting fixtures and portierre grille-wprk are a delicate achieve- 
ment in black wrought-iron. Spanish tiles make a decorative 
Jrame for the fireplace. Architect, Wallace Neff 
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(Contrasts 


Gf EAUTY, as interpreted architecturally 
in garden development, is here seen in 
effective contrast. 

The charming garden shown above, 
though formal in basic design, conveys 
an atmosphere of happy informality. 
The walks, circling a small pool and 
branching in rectangular form, are 
paved with brick. The planting includes 
too great a variety of shrubs to tabulate 
here, but about the pool will be observed 
two kinds of ornamental grass (Festuca 
glauca and Sanseviera zeylancia aureo- 
marginatus, the former glaucous-blue in 
color, the latter with leaves gold-mar- 
gined) and two clumps of creeping 
iunipers (funiperus procumbens.) 

This garden is in the rear of Mrs. 
E. W. Halliday’s residence, Santa 
Monica, California. 


F  jeenerengred has been uniformly main- 
tained in the garden at the right. The 
Jjinely proportioned semi-circular seat is 
of white artificial stone. Reached by 
brick and tile-paved walks, it commands 
a delightful outlook. Its curves are 
banked in on the sides and back by a 
privet hedge, and for a background it is 
overtowered by cypresses, eucalypti and 
other well-grown trees. 
This view typifies the stateliness of Upper View: Lower View: 
the Lee A. Phillips garden, Los Angeles, Garden of Mrs. E. W. Halliday, Garden of Lee A. Phillips, 
California. Santa Monica, California Los Angeles, California 
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What is the 


even greater wealth and activity. For 
friendliness, natural beauty, splendid 
schools and churches, business oppor- 
tunities and the true spirit of home, Peta- 
luma beckons to all. 


Pilgrim Fathers Had Nothing 
on Pilot Rock, Oregon 


By M. D. Orance 


Editor Sunset Magazine: 
TOWN is a spot on our map. It 
is situated on a river, a lake, a 
railroad; surrounded by mountains, val- 
leys, or prairie. A town is found most 
anywhere. It is either pleasing to the 
eye or it is squatty and ugly. 

But a town isn’t merely the buildings, 
the scenery or a particular spot on the 
map; it’s the people who live in it. It is 
ourselves. It is what we do, the way we 





Best Small City in the West? 


(Continued from page 49) 


think, and the way we act that surmounts 
the difficulties and eventually plants the 
banner of success or failure in a com- 
munity. 

Pilot Rock, Oregon, my town, is a little 
village with a population of two hundred 
and fifty. It is not on a highway nor is 
it a tourist town. It is off by itself. What 
it has, it has made for itself, with its own 
hands, for its own people. A few years 
ago it was a cow-camp—no railroad, two 
old stores, a funny schoolhouse, and about 
forty church denominations. 

Then what happened? In union there 
is strength. Commercial clubs are fine if 
they function for the whole community. 
We organized the whole south end of this 
county into one community—not a town 
but a community—forced a railroad into 
the valley; carried electric light fourteen 


miles; built a community warehouse out 
of steel and concrete; threw fourteen 
school districts into one and with fourteen 
boys won the eastern Oregon champion- 
ship in basket ball and even battled for 
state championship. Likewise we organ- 
ized one working church for the whole 
community, with numerous outlying mis- 
sions (not easily done); took a wheat and 
cattle loss of two million dollars, paid in 
and came back with a public park and a 
full course golf grounds, built new up-to- 
date school buildings; battled for and held 
our independent telephone system, paved 
the streets and forced the state to con- 
nect us with the outlying districts by 
good market roads. 

Now we are a community of nineteen 
hundred people with the town of two 
hundred and fifty serving this whole 
community. We have made our dreams 
good dreams and they have come true. 





What’s Education For? 


attractive. If we have, that is not what 
has made the schools and colleges crowded. 
Prosperous population is responsible for 
that. 

In the end, prosperous population will 
pay for the additional facilities needed to 
train the children, and will be glad to do 
it. Schools and colleges are like any 
other modern utility. They must be up- 
to-date. They must give service. They 
must give the right service in the right 
place. It is not real service to try to fit a 
ten thousand hour legal education on a 
boy patterned for a two thousand hour 
mechanical training. 

Try to do that and 
you merely waste a year of 
the boy’s life before he dis- 
covers the mistake. Persist 
in the effort and you handi- 
cap him for life. 

By no process of educa- 
tion can you make something 
new in an individual’s. head. 
Ali you can do is use some- 
thing that is already there. 
If you wanted an axe to cut 
down an oak tree, you could 
spend as much time as you 
wanted working over a piece 
of lead, but you would: never 
make an axe that would 
cut down the tree. If you 
had a piece of iron, you 
could mold it and temper it 
and soon cut down the tree. 
The degrees of existing iron 
and lead in individuals is 
something that educators 
must find out before they 
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‘Continued from page 27) 


can make something out of. students. 

Now that doesn’t mean that. lead‘isn’t 
just as useful as iron. Lead will do many 
things that iron won’t do. The other day 
a man came to me bemoaning that his 
son was born with a certain kind of a 
mind and that he could do nothing about 
it. He didn’t seem to be worried about 
the fact that his son was six feet tall, 
instead of five feet five. He seemed to 


think it was perfectly all right for the boy 
to go ahead and work at the six foot level. 





COURTESY U. & FOREST SERVICE 


Red Fish Lake, Sawtooth National Forest, Idaho 
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Why not take the same point of view 
arding the boy’s mind? 
regarding the boy’s mind? 


UST a couple more thoughts and 
then I am through. 

We must not, in our effort to segregate 
and concentrate, overlook what I call the 
central core of education. We must not 
overlook the importance of diversion or 
variety in training. A man has to live 
with himself a good many years, or a 
woman with herself. Neither he nor she 
can afford to be ignorant on important 
things—biology, politics, economics, and 
so forth. The central core of education 
is the combination of train- 
ing on how to acquire infor- 

mation and how to use it. 
We must not overlook that. 

The other thought is this. 
The number of non-workers 
in society must necessarily 
be large. There are bound 
to be always large numbers 
of children and old folks 
who cannot work. That is 
a burden on society. If, in 
addition to that burden, 
society relinquishes a man 
or a woman from work for 
a number of years to give 
him a long schooling, society 
has the right to expect that 
he be trained to give back 
to society an extra portion 
of service in return. That 
is the trained man’s burden. 
The schools and colleges 
must train him to expect it 
and to assume it. 
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Where Simplicity Means Beauty 


with shields of historic interest centering 


entrances. The concrete walls are sur- 
faced with weathered ivory stucco, toning 
in exactly with the Indiana limestone in- 
corporated into the building where the 
a are to be carved. Within, the 
concrete forms are left, wherever possible, 
uncovered. The ceiling painting is done 
directly on the concrete surface. Here, 
too, the rooms are held to square lines, 
the arch being used only in the rotunda 
beneath the tower which is roofed with 
four great arches springing from the great 
concrete pillars which provide seven-tier 
stacks for the reserve book stock. 

One great room after another impresses 
the visitor with a magnificent simplicity. 
Not only is the concrete form work visible 
but the spacing of beams is planned with 
a care and an art that establishes a satis- 
fying rhythmic progressive sense, an ideal 
background for the painter’s 
brush. On _ the exterior, 
though the beauty of the 
sculptured figures is only 
beginning to be seen, the 
study of mass, proportion 
and ‘climax, and the color 
relief of landscaped ap- 
proaches and tile at pools 
and tower affords a never- 
ending delight to the student 
of line, light, and form. 

Next in order comes the 

“ornament” which Goodhue 
desired to turn over to a 
perfectly qualified sculptor. 
Such a man was found in 
Lee Lawrie whose work with 
him on many public build- 
ings proved peculiarly satis- 
factory. 

The view of the three buttress figures 
on the south front of the Library expresses 
the structural spirit of the sculptures 
which are now completed. Little less than 
miraculous, it appears to those who watch 
the carvers as they work, with the plaster 
cast model in half size, from the Lawrie 
studio beside them, with compressed air 
chisel and measuring instrument, trans- 
ferring the studied lines and depths of the 
Lawrie creation, to the walls of the Li- 
brary. The flowing lines of the draperies 
melt into the perpendiculars of the build- 
ing. And the character and individualism 
of each figure is a revelation of what may 
be done by the genius of a true sculptor. 
No one could mistake the majestic mien 
of Herodotus, the patrician stateliness of 
Virgil, the fascinating ugliness of Socrates. 
At the other side of the doorway are three 
figures; Justinian symbolizing statecraft, 
Leonardo da Vinci signifying Fine Art, 
and Copernicus, master scientist, peering 
into the heavens. 

The tower is crowned with the finial 
hand bearing aloft the lighted torch, while 
the buttresses of the tower are beautified 


(Continued from page 17) 


by eight colossal figures, nestling against 
the walls—the seers or apostles of light, 
chosen to typify the highest forms of in- 
spiration and literature. Better to dis- 
tinguish their characteristics each figure 
carries a symbol. Shakespeare has the 
tragic mask, Goethe the eee to Paradise; 
David bears the temple, St. John carries 
the eagle; Homer has a lyre, and Milton, 
holds a small figure with the flaming 
sword; Plato has the dodecahedron, 
twelve-sided sphere, and Dante, the three 
keys to three worlds. 

The third | member of the “designing 
triumvirate,” is Julian E. Garnsey, mural 
painter of Los Angeles, chosen in open 
competition to carry out the designs sug- 


Curtain Call 


By Maser Ames WastTIE 


She made a dainty bow to Life. 
She sang a song 

Of work and love and loyalty; 
And from the throng 

That tossed her flowers she sought a single rose 
Of maiden white, 

She wept, she smiled, she kissed her hand to Life 
And waved Good-night. 


gested by Goodhue for the ceilings of the 
main rooms and the great central rotunda. 
Mr. Garnsey explains his work: 

“My theory of decoration is not a new 
one—it is as old as the Pyramids. I be- 
lieve that decoration of any kind must 
carry forward the conception which the 
architect has already expressed in the de- 
sign of the building. The architect is the 
guiding mind, therefore the decorative 
painter’s work must seem to be the archi- 
tect’s mind working through his own.” 

The rotunda, the chief decorative fea- 
ture, illustrates Mr. Garnsey’s theory. 
The vault centers in a twenty-four pointed 
star from which rays of silver and gold 
dart out. Below is a field of gray-green 
and gray-violet recalling the familiar her- 
ring-bone pattern, extending to an intricate 
interlaced border which binds the vault 
together at the level of the supporting 
arches. The under sides of the arches are 
covered with running patterns which 
accentuate their fine architectural effect. 

The reference room, second in decora- 
tive importance, has a beamed ceiling 
painted in Spanish Renaissance design, 


the beams. The four remaining rooms 
opening from the rotunda passages, are 
decorated in subdued color schemes, in de- 
signs of geometrical pattern in keeping 
with the simplicity of the building. The 
colors are “grayed” to a pleasing soft tone, 
contrasting with the warm gray of the 
walls and harmonizing with the rich 
browns of the trim and furniture. 

In the children’s room, the painter has 
been allowed full sway. Here, the walls 
from floor to ceiling, interrupted only by 
doorways and window openings, are cov- 
ered with beautiful illustrations of the 
story of “Ivanhoe.” Knights in battle, 
archers in the greenwood, King Richard 
in the Friar’s hut, Rebecca in the trial 
scene, figures known and loved by young 
readers, come to life in these murals exe- 
cuted by A. W. Parsons 
and Julian E. Garnsey in 
collaboration. The ceiling 
treated like old wood, is a 
foil for the richness of the 
walls. 

The lighting fixtures, many 
of which were designed by 
Lawrie, are in themselves a 
study, from the great central 
light representing the terres- 
trial and celestial worlds, to 
the various designs for wall 
lights, reading room lamps 
and hanging lights. So, too, 
may a study be made of the 
grilles, the iron-work, the 
Spanish tiles set at drinking 
fountains, pools and tower. 
No detail has been too trivial 
to receive the thought of 
the artist. 

At last, then, approached the ideal of a 
building massed in by the architect, deco- 
rated outside by a master sculptor, and 
inside by a painter whose eye and hand 
were guided by the mind of the architect. 
And it is to the credit of all those con- 
cerned with the erection of this building 
in Los Angeles that the artists were al- 
lowed to carry out their original and beau- 
tiful conceptions. 

No greater tribute could be paid to the 
memory of Bertram Grosvenor Goodhue 
than this from Lee Lawrie, the sculptor: 

“As I picture in my mind the beautiful 
city that could be builded from the archi- 
tecture of Bertram Grosvenor Goodhue, 
it seems as a dwelling befitting a new order 
of man. Yet even in their present settings, 
whether on a busy street, the leisurely 
ars country, or the luxurious tropics, 

is buildings—of which this library is 

one—can but radiate his idealism, and 
reveal to their beholders a vision of that 
new day when universally, beauty will 
have replaced ugliness and understand- 
ing will have replaced strife.” 
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WHEN BETTER AUTOMOBILES ARE BUILT, BUICK WILL BUILD THEM 
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Buick Zermostatic Control « « 


provides smooth Engine Performance 


at O°or 90°s7 the shade= 


Thermostatic Circulation Control is a new reason why the Buick 
engine is so easy to start and so pleasant to drive, in all kinds of 
weather. 


Summer conditions prevail all year, under the Buick hood. At 90°, 
or at zero, this valuable Buick improvement reduces the warming- 
up period to less than three minutes! 


No water circulates through the Buick radiator until 120° Fahren- 
heit, the best operating temperature, is reached. Thena valveauto- 
matically opens and circulation starts. 


But the valve snaps shut, circulation quits, if for any reason the 
temperature drops below 120°. Engine heat is thus stored for quick 
starting on cold days. 


For this, and many other vital reasons, the new Buick is the 
Greatest Ever Built. The engine is vébrationless beyond belief, Drive 
it and see what that means. 


BUICK MOTOR COMPANY, FLINT, MICHIGAN 


Division of General Motors Corporation 


rag Greatest BU) [CK ever sunr 


















Big Plays in the Little Theatre 


ing its introduction at the Players’ Club. 


or in the work of production as soon as 
they are ready for it. 

Seattle gives an excellent example of 
this in the Cornish School named for its 
founder, Miss Nellie Cornish, who 1s still 
its head. The theatre is within the school, 
featuring the young actors who have had 
their training within its walls. 

In Portland nothing continuous has 
been established, but at different times 
various groups of people have produced 
very creditable plays, including several 
given in French. At the present time a 
new organization is being formed with a 
professional director and one or two pro- 
fessional actors for leading parts, sup- 
ported by local amateurs and financed by 
a number of young matrons who are espe- 
cially interested in work of this kind. No 
playhouse has been obtained as yet and 
the movement is still in the experimental 
stage, but it will undoubtedly advance the 
interests of the Little Theatre movement 
whether this present organization lives or 
dies. 

Coming down to San Francisco, the 
Pl: ay ers’ Guild, an outgrowth of the Play- 
ers’ Club, has a record of splendid achieve- 
ment that covers a period of some fifteen 
years or more, during which it has grown 
and developed until it has become a per- 
manent and important part of San Fran- 
cisco’s artistic activity. Organized in 
1912, the Players’ Club then formulated 
the policy from which it has never de- 
parted, to give to the city the opportunity 
to see plays that the commercial theatres 
are not willing or able to produce. 

The opening play given by the Club 
was “The Idle Born,” by Reginald De 
Koven and H. C. Chatfield Taylor—inci- 
dentally its first production on any stage. 
During this more or less experimental sea- 
son the performances were produced as 
benefits for clubs and charitable organiza- 
tions. The Sorosis Club and the Scottish 
Rite Auditorium were used, for at that 
time the Club had no permanent theatre. 
From its inception, except 
for brief periods, it has been 
fortunate in having the able 
direction of Mr. Reginald 
Travers, who has given to 
many young men and women 
the training and encourage- 
ment that has equipped them 
for professional work and 
enabled them to follow the 
stage as a career. 

In nineteen seventeen, five 
years after its organization, 
the Players’ Club obtained 
its first permanent theatre, 
the former studio of Arnold 
Genthe, and remodeled it 
into a tiny theatre seating 
just one hundred. When a 
back drop was needed it was 
only necessary to raise the 
curtain that covered the huge 
window and reveal the city’s 
distant lights against the 
sweep of sky, a bit of beauty 
intrinsically dramatic that 
never failed to thrill the 
audience by its substitution 
of reality for artifice. 
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Ww N the increasing popularity of 
the Club productions made it 
necessary in 1919 to secure a larger play- 
house, an old church on Bush Street was 
converted into a charming little theatre 
with a seating capacity of twohundred and 
fifty. This opened with a production of 

“Hamlet” that crowded the new quarters 
and was followed with a most successful 
season. Several of the fine old familiar 
operas were given, finding immediate favor 
with the audience. At one time or another 
most of the Gilbert and Sullivan operas 
have been presented by an excellent cast, 
supported by large and efficient choruses 
—a distinct achievement for any amateur 
organization. 

Prominent actors have frequently 
worked with this group of players during 
their long career. William H. Crane and 
Emelie Melville, supported by Club mem- 
bers gave “The Rivals” in the Greek 
Theatre at Berkeley in 1918. In 1921 
Ruth St. Denis produced “Ramati; or The 
Seed of the Lotus,” a spectacular Egyp- 
tian drama written especially for Miss St. 
Denis by Charles Caldwell Dobie, San 
Francisco author as playwright. John 
Drew, Margaret Anglin, William Crane, 
Robert Mantell and Otis Skinner are 
among the honorary members who have 
kept in touch with the work of the Play- 
ers’ Club and given it the benefit of their 
advice and support from time to time. 

From the first the Players’ Club has 
had as one of its objects the production of 
plays by San Francisco playwrights, and 
several notable events of this kind have 
marked its history. In addition to 
“Ramati” Mr. Dobie contributed two 
one-act play s, “Charity,” and “The Hid- 
den Pool,” both of which had their first 
public presentation at the little Bush 
Street playhouse. Somewhat later a full- 
length play, ‘Doubling in Brass,” by the 


same author had a successful run follow- 
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The brawling Gallatin River, first explored by the. Lewis and Clark 
expedition more than a century ago, cuts its way through 


most primitive country alive with big game such as 
elk, grizzly bear and mountain lion 
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“Wild Birds,” Mr. Dan Totheroh’s prize 
play, attracted large audiences here fol- 
lowing its production across the bay at 
Berkeley. Other local writers less well- 
known have also had an opportunity to 
see their work produced with beauty and 
dignity by the members of the Club. 

In 1925 the Players’ Guild was formed 
to succeed the Players’ Club, carrying on 
under the same name and the able direc- 
tion of Mr. Travers the tradition and 
policy of the old Club—to produce plays 
that could not be seen elsewhere in San 
Francisco. Last season’s plays were 

“Liliom,” Congreve’s Restoration com- 
edy, “Love for Love,” Shaw’s “Androcles 
and the Lion,” and Barrie’s fragment, 
“Shall We Join the Ladies?” all ade- 
quately produced and acted. 

The Children’s Theatre of the Players’ 
Guild is under the direction of Mrs. John 
J. Cuddy, who writes and produces the 
plays, trains the young actors in their 
parts and infuses her own imagination and 
sense of beauty into every detail of the 
fairyland she creates. Although a more 
recent part of the Guild activities, the 
Children’s Theatre is an addition of which 
the organization is most justly proud. 

The Players’ Guild School now entering 
upon its second season trains its pupils in 
the many branches of work necessary for 
the stage. From a part in one of the Guild 
plays to a professional engagement is by 
no means unusual. Recently each one of 
the downtown attractions had at least one 

Guild play er in its cast, while a number of 
Broadway’s seasoned actors received their 
first applause across the footlights of the 
little Guild Theatre. 

In Berkeley, the outstanding figure in 
dramatic work i is Irving Pichel who came 
to the University of California in 1920 to 
be associated with Samuel Hume then 
director of the Greek Theatre. During 
Mr. Pichel’s first season in Berkeley he 
directed Shakespeare’s “Henry IV,” parts 
one and two and “The Merry 
Wives of Windsor, ”’ produc- 
ing the Falstaff trilogy at the 
Greek Theatre at fortnightly 
intervals. In these produc- 
tions Gilmor Brown who 1s 
now the producing director 
of the Pasadena Community 
Playhouse Association took 
the part of Falstaff, and Mr. 
Pichel demonstrated his tech- 
nical ability and rich imagi- 
native quality in the careful 
artistry and brilliant pag- 
eantry necessary to such an 
ambitious venture. 

Immediately following this 
the Wheeler Hall productions 
were begun and for several 
seasons a varied repertoire 
of plays was given. The 
versatility of the actors is 
indicated by the playwrights 
whose works were produced, 
men as far apart as Shaw and 


Maeterlinck, Ibsen, Gals- 

worthy and O’ Neill. 
September 1922 Mr. 

Pichel and Mr. Hume 


1912:6"| 
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Progress and A pproval 


For Dodge Brothers, Inc. 1926 stands out on the 
calendar as a year of unprecedented progress and 
success. 


From January to date sales have exceeded any 
previous year’s total by a margin at once impres- 
sive and significant. 


New engineering records have been established by 
a succession of major improvements extending back 
to the first of the year. 


Never has Dodge Brothers Motor Car ranked so 
high in public favor. Never before has it so richly 
deserved the world’s good will. 


Sedan $895— Special Sedan $945—De Luxe 
Sedan $1075—f. o. b. Detroit 


Donose BrotTHEerRSINC.DETROIT 


Donse BrotHers (CANADA) LiMiTED 
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60 Big Plays in the Little Theatre: 


organized the San Francisco Stage Guild 
at the old Plaza Theatre, now the 
President. Mr. Pichel produced three 
of the plays given that season, Shaw’s 
“Heartbreak House,” Zona Gale’s ‘‘Miss 
Lulu Bett,” and Vildrac’s “S. S. Tenac- 
ity,” all three remarkable for the excellent 
acting and the imaginative quality of the 
production which Mr. Pichel puts into all 
his work. During this same period of two 
years or more a series of Crilliant and 
beautiful productions were being given at 
the Greek Theatre in Berkeley, including 
“Romeo and Juliet,” “Midsummer 
Night’s Dream,” and “Twelfth Night,” 
“The Jest,” by Sem Benelli, and the 
Greek tragedy, Oedipus Rex. 

In January 1925 Mr. Pichel began quite 
naturally to feel the limitations of the Uni- 
versity affiliation and to wish to be free 
for his own accomplishments, wherever 
these might lead. Urged by this desire, 
he separated himself from Mr. Hume and 
the University work and organ- 
ized the Playhouse at Berkeley. 
The first production here was 
“The Faithful,” by John Mase- 
field, followed in quick succession 
by some twenty-five plays includ- 
ing “He Who Gets Slapped,” 
“Wat Tyler,” “From Morn Ti 
Midnight,” ‘The Way of the 
World,” and other modern plays 
of much the same caliber. 

During the last year Mr. Pichel’s 
work has met with such interest 
that he has consented to bring it 
across the bay for a series of 
special matinees in San Francisco, 
where he has given “All God’s 
Chillun Got Wings,” and “The 
Great God Brown,” both by 
Eugene O’Neill. In the negro 
play the poignancy of Mr. Pichel’s 
acting showed the suffering soul 
of the negro in a white world. It 
was an unforgettable experience 
to see his interpretation while his 
wife, Violette Wilson, gave him a 
support that was equally dis- 
tinguished. 

Santa Barbara has one of the most com- 
plete modern theatres on the Pacific 
Coast, the Lobero Theatre, a picturesque 
community playhouse where the Com- 
munity Arts Association offers many 
activities and diversified interests cen- 
tered in the theatre. This includes a 
Music Branch and even extends to a 
Branch for Plans and Planting, devoted to 
outward civic beauty in gardens and 
architecture. The School of the Arts 
covers etching, tapestry weaving, danc- 
ing, French and music as well as training 
in the dramatic art. 

In the theatre well known plays have 
been given, those that make a_ broad 
appeal, diverting and stimulating to 
actors and audience without going beyond 
the depth of the average person who seeks 
recreation and entertainment. It is the 
policy of the Drama Board that at least 
one play by a Santa Barbara author shall 
be produced each season. This year “The 
Altar of Innocence,” by Samuel Ilsley, 
Director of the Association, was chosen 
for the April offering, following a winter 
program that included “Minick,” “Mer- 
ton of the Movies,” “A Kiss for Cinder- 
ella,” and “Sun Up.” There is a social 
side to the association also, and once or 
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ber 15th. 





twice a month informal entertainments 
are given in order to retain the interest of 
the members who are not taking part in 
the current production. Mr. Colin Camp- 
bell Clements who has been the dramatic 
director believes that the community 
theatre is for the young artist, the place 
where he can get practical training for his 
future work, but he is equally mindful in 
his selection of material of the important 
group who are playing the role of audience. 

It is to this theatre that Mr. Irving 
Pichel is going as Director of the Drama 
Branch for the coming season. Here he 
is to make some sixteen productions, one 
or two of which he may take to other cities 
for presentation. 

At Carmel-by-the-Sea stands a bit of 
old-world beauty, the Theatre of the 
Golden Bough, built by Mr. E. G. Custer, 
owner and director. The theatre opened 
about two years ago with a play “The 
Mother of Gregory” written and pro- 
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duced by Maurice Browne, who is now 
directing the Little Theatre of Los 
Angeles. This was soon followed by 
“Salome” by Dan Totheroh, in which 
Mrs. Custer played the lead. This event 
made theatrical history for Carmel as it 
presented for the first time on any stage 
a play by an ambitious young playwright 
who has since reached Broadway with his 
genius. 

In this theatre many kinds of entertain- 
ment are presented, concerts, movies and 
drama, all of which the community sup- 
ports heartily and in the intimate fashion 
that is so much a part of the charm of 
Carmel. Coffee is served in the foyer dur- 
ing the intermission while criticisms and 
opinions are exchanged, all of which is 
stimulating to the creative efforts of the 
director and the actors. 


Al Pasadena the Community Play- 
house Association of which Gilmore 
Brown is director, has done much dis- 
tinguished work and fulfilled the high 
hopes of which it was the direct outcome, 
for this theatre was built by the contri- 
butions of the townspeople who felt the 
need for such a center in their community 
life. At the present time while Mr. Brown 
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is taking a vacation in Europe, Mr. Irving 
Pichel and his wife, Violette Wilson, are 
playing a brief season here before taking 
up their new work in Santa Barbara. With 

r. Pichel acting as guest director, they 
are giving Shaw’s “Caesar and Cleo- 
patra,” “Pygmalion,” and O’Neill’s “The 
Great God Brown.” 

And, by the way, this leads to an inter- 
esting situation—the interchange between 
the Little Theatre groups, which comes 
about quite naturally and which gives the 
audiences a chance for comparison and an 
opportunity to see fresh faces against the 
familiar background. 

Already single players have gone from 
one group to another playing parts with 
which they are familiar, and there are 
rumors of an exchange between some of 
the more important organizations. It is 
easy to see where this may lead, at least 
it should be an interesting and wholesome 
experience for the actors and a stimulating 
change for the audience. 

The Little Theatre of Phoenix, 
Arizona, beginning in 1923, has 
benefited by the pioneering of 
other organizations and shown 

rogress in each succeeding season. 
Bene Behn, a member of Profes- 
sor Baker’s “47 Workshop” at 
Harvard, was the organizer and 
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Players, who made their initial 
bow with Barrie’s “Alice-Sit-By- 
The-Fire,” This was followed by 
a bill of three one-act plays written 
by members of the group, an am- 
bitious experiment in so young 
an organization, indicating the 
spirit of freedom and courage 
which has always characterized 
any movement in the West. The 
third offering was “Mr. Pim 
Passes By” which closed the first 
season. After Mr. Behn left for 
Europe, considerable readjust- 
ment was necessary, but there was 
sufficient vitality to the movement 
to carry it through the storm and 
stress and the Little Theatre finally 
emerged triumphant although its second 
season was considerably shortened. . 

Up to this time the productions had 
been presented in the Arizona School of 
Music or the High School Auditorium. 
However the third year opened the Little 
Theatre, an old barn transformed into a 
delightful little playhouse seating two 
hundred. This was directly due to the 
generosity of Mrs. Dwight B. Heard and 
the enthusiastic cooperation of the mem- 
bers and so quickened the interest of 
players and audience that the last season 
saw the movement established on a sound 
basis with every indication of permanence 
and advancement. 

During the third season a varied and 
interesting program included plays by 
Shakespeare and Ibsen, O’ Neill and Chris- 

Moder as well as original plays by 
members of the organization. Two unique 
features were added which prove the ex- 
perimental quality that has animated this 
interesting group from the beginning. An 
outdeor production of “Twelfth Night” 
was given to close the season, and a chil- 
dren’s play, ““The Princess Who Wouldn’t 
Say Die” was presented by the Junior 
Little Theatre, a group of younger mem- 
bers growing naturally into the work of 
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the theatre without many of the difficul- 
ties and obstacles that limit the work of 
the person who reaches maturity before 
undertaking work on the stage. 

This by no means covers the work of the 
Little Theatre in the West. San Diego 
has a thriving and enthusiastic group of 
players doing interesting work and pro- 
ducing individual members of undoubted 
talent as well as excellent ensemble acting. 


in the Little Theatre: 


Los Angeles under the direction of Maur- 
ice Browne has its own group of players, 
while the Hollywood Art Theatre pro- 
vides that community with a sincere 
dramatic effort. 

The vitality of the movement is plain 
to see. Widely separated as these Little 
Theatre groups in the West must be, for 
the most part their motive is much the 
same—an honest wish to give the com- 
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munity better dramatic entertainment, to 
restore to the theatre something of its one- 
time force and authority, and to give free 
expression to individual talent. As a 
center of community life the Little Theatre 
deserves enthusiastic appreciation and 
support, but it needs no plea on these 
grounds. The quality of its entertainment 
is its final answer. If it’s good you go. 
If it isn’t, you don’t. 





Zhe Sword of Don ‘ulian 


Surgeon Prat’s command. He looked at 
her strangely, then, overcome by weak- 
ness closed his eyes. 

Captain Vila, true to tradition, stuck 
by his ship. ith him remained the 
quartermaster, too ill to be moved, and 
a cabin boy who refused to go on shore. 
On the San Antonio, emulating his superi- 
or in command, remained Captain Perez, 
and for many a day each of these two 
gallant seamen was forced to write in his 
log, “The sick are without improvement;” 
or that brief finis to many a sea life as 
the names were jotted down of those 
whose bodies were carried away to La 
Punta de los Muertos. But gradually a 
few of the stricken began to show signs 
of improvement. The more fortunate 
sat up, awakened to an interest in what 
went on about i speculated concern- 
ing the future. began to speak, 
too, of the voyage. eg Mariposa heard 
one man say: 

“The San Antonio, now, she had for 
patron the better saint! Did I not tell 
you? And she sailed forth on her saint’s 
day, too, which is always a lucky thing, 
as one knows. So she makes the quicker 
voyage and though she leaves the Penin- 
sula more than a month after we do she 
gets here eighteen days the sooner.” 

La Mariposa heard, scarce heeding, 
and passed on. Suddenly the import of 
the man’s words impressed her. The 
San Antonio had sailed a month after the 
San Carlos! She ran back and the sailor 
wondered at her startled look. 


AY that again!” she cried, “You 
say that the San Antonio sailed 
after we did on the San Carlos?” 

“Who does not know that?” he de- 
manded, himself surprised. “While we 
were at sea for a hundred and ten days, 
she made the voyage in fifty-nine. While 
we lost time, driven two hundred leagues 
to sea and then putting back for water—” 

More than ever did he wonder to see 
her turn and run. She went this way and 
that until she found Senor Del Pino, mate 
on the San Antonio. And to him, her 
face white now, dread in her eyes, she 
faltered the question whose answer might 
blot out the sun and turn the blue skies 
black. 

“Did a Don Julian de la Fuente come 
with you? He and his man? young 
caballero but recently from Spain, this 
Sefior de la Fuente; a gentleman, very 
handsome and tall and valiant? Tell me. 
Did he come with you?” 
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Del Pino shook his head with his short 
laugh: 

“What should your fine young gentle- 
man have to do with us? We brought our 
sailors; the two fathers; some blacksmiths 
and carpenters. The last place, senor, 
to quest a friend such as yours. 

“Oh, thank God, thank God!” she 
cried, for already had the certainty been 
upon her that if Don Julian had sailed 
upon the San Antonio he must have been 
one of those whose last voyaging upon 
the oceans of earth was done. 

So she left behind her a wondering 
mate as she had done a wondering sailor. 
Yet after that fervent “Thank God!” 
she fell again into heavy brooding as she 
asked herself where Don Julian now was 
and why he had not followed upon the 
San Antonio. She had been so sure, 
since she saw him on shore in the port of 
San Blas, that the first ship to follow 
after the San Carlos would bring him. 

“Don Julian,” she whispered. “I am 
here. You will come for me. I know it!” 

She drew apart to be with her dream- 
ings. Far enough from the camp to feel 
alone, yet not so far as to be afraid of 
the Indians, she sat by the creek where 
it gushed through a tunnel of willows 
meeting above its swift current. But 
brief were those dreamings which she 
summoned up out of her unhappiness. 
She heard a sound which made her start 
up to her feet in alarm; such a sound as 
she had never heard until now. Then 
she saw whence it came and understood 
what it was. Lying face down in the 
grass in the heart of the willow thicket 
was a man. He writhed as though in 
physical agony; his great hands, out- 
flung, caught at the grass and tore it, 
his fingers buried themselves in the earth, 
clenching desperately. And from his hid- 
den face came the sound of weeping. A 
big man, thick and powerful but over- 
whelmed, made into a little child, by 
grief. 

For almost immediately La Mariposa 
knew it was grief, not sickness, that had 
harried him here. She knelt at his side 
and put a hand on the heaving shoulder. 

“What is it, amigo?” she asked softly. 

He flung her hand off, cursing her away, 
his voice savage but breaking. 

“Ts it for one dead that you weep?” she 
queried gently. Then, with a deep sigh, 
“so many die about us here. Yet we must 
pray for their souls.” 
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“What needs this praying for his soul?” 
He muttered as though in anger. “The 
noblest gentleman to be found in all 
earth, heaven and hell!’ He sat up, 
lifted both enormous fists and shook them 
at the blue sky; the tears rolled down his 
face and he fell to blubbering noisily: 
“Dead. My master—Don Julian—.” 


CHAPTER XI 


A MARIPOSA reeled back from 
him as though nothing less than 
death itself caught her at the heart. 

“Your master—Don Julian—” 

Her lips were dry; her voice was a harsh 
whisper. 

“Dead!” he stormed. And he fell to 
cursing the viceroy of New Spain, the 
Visitador Galvez, the captain of the San 
Antonio, California—King Carlos III. 
ae Mariposa crouched down beside 

im. 

“Tell me,” she cried wildly. “Where? 
When? He is not here?” 

He threw out his arm toward a hut 
standing alone not fifty yards from 
Salazar’s. 

*‘Now,” he said dully. “But now.” 

She looked whither he pointed, strove 
to rise, sank back. Don }alian here and 
she had not known? Sick all these days, 
with her so near and she had not gone to 
him? While she had nursed others he 
had lain within teach of her voice and she 
had let him die 

Strength or back along her veins. 
She sprang to her feet and began to run. 

Thien was not dead! God would not 
allow that. This man did not know death 
from its twin, the heavy faint which in 
the very sick may suspend animation for 
a little while. 

“Come!” she called as she ran. ‘We 
will not let him die. You must help me.” 

And this was Don Julian? This her 
gay, carefree, splendidly valiant Don Jul- 
ian? A man lay upon the rude bed, the 
unshaven cheeks sunken and white, the 
body wasted; listless, lifeless hands crossed 
upon his quiet breast. She caught up one 
of these hands and laid her cheek against 
it, then screamed at the icy cold. 

“Leave him alone! He is my master. 
Let him rest.’ 

There, glaring through his tears, stood 
Picton. She sprang up, ran to him, 
caught him by the shoulder, shaking him 
in her frenzy. 

“Run to Pedro Prat! He will give you 
brandy. We won’t let him die—” 

“But he is dead already,” wept Picton. 
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the theatre without many of the difficul- 
ties and obstacles that limit the work of 
the person who reaches maturity before 
undertaking work on the stage. 

This by no means covers the work of the 
Little Theatre in the West. San Diego 
has a thriving and enthusiastic group of 
players doing interesting work and pro- 
ducing individual members of undoubted 
talent as well as excellent ensemble acting. 


in the Little Theatre: 


Los Angeles under the direction of Maur- 
ice Browne has its own group of players, 
while the Hollywood Art Theatre pro- 
vides that community with a sincere 
dramatic effort. 

The vitality of the movement is plain 
to see. Widely separated as these Little 
Theatre groups in the West must be, for 
the most part their motive is much the 
same—an honest wish to give the com- 
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munity better dramatic entertainment, to 
restore to the theatre something of its one- 
time force and authority, and to give free 
expression to individual talent. As a 
center of community life the Little Theatre 
deserves enthusiastic appreciation and 
support, but it needs no plea on these 
grounds. The quality of its entertainment 
is its final answer. If it’s good you go. 
If it isn’t, you don’t. 
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Surgeon Prat’s command. He looked at 
her strangely, then, overcome by weak- 
ness closed his eyes. 

Captain Vila, true to tradition, stuck 
by his ship. With him remained the 
quartermaster, too ill to be moved, and 
a cabin boy who refused to go on shore. 
On the San Antonio, emulating his superi- 
or in command, remained Captain Pérez, 
and for many a day each of these two 
gallant seamen was forced to write in his 
log, “The sick are without improvement;” 
or that brief finis to many a sea life as 
the names were jotted down of those 
whose bodies were carried away to La 
Punta de los Muertos. But gradually a 
few of the stricken began to show signs 
of improvement. The more fortunate 
sat up, awakened to an interest in what 
went on about them, speculated concern- 
ing the future. They began to speak, 
too, of the voyage. La Mariposa heard 
one man say: 

“The San Antonio, now, she had for 
patron the better saint! Did I not tell 
you? And she sailed forth on her saint’s 
day, too, which is always a lucky thing, 
as one knows. So she makes the quicker 
voyage and though she leaves the Penin- 
sula more than a month after we do she 
gets here eighteen days the sooner.” 

La Mariposa heard, scarce heeding, 
and passed on. Suddenly the import of 
the man’s words impressed her. The 
San Antonio had sailed a month after the 
San Carlos! She ran back and the sailor 
wondered at her startled look. 


AY that again!” she cried, “You 
say that the San Antonio sailed 
after we did on the San Carlos?” 

“Who does not know that?” he de- 
manded, himself surprised. ‘‘While we 
were at sea for a hundred and ten days, 
she made the voyage in fifty-nine. While 
we lost time, driven two hundred leagues 
to sea and then putting back for water—” 

More than ever did he wonder to see 
her turn and run. She went this way and 
that until she found Senor Del Pino, mate 
on the San Antonio. And to him, her 
face white now, dread in her eyes, she 
faltered the question whose answer might 
blot out the sun and turn the blue skies 
black. 

“Did a Don Julian de la Fuente come 
with you? He and his man? A young 
caballero but recently from Spain, this 
Senor de la Fuente; a gentleman, very 
handsome and tall and valiant? Tell me. 
Did he come with you?” 
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Del Pino shook his head with his short 
laugh: 

“What should your fine young gentle- 
man have to do with us? We brought our 
sailors; the two fathers; some blacksmiths 
and carpenters. The last place, senor, 
to quest a friend such as yours. 

“Oh, thank God, thank God!” she 
cried, for already had the certainty been 
upon her that if Don Julian had sailed 
upon the San Antonio he must have been 
one of those whose last voyaging upon 
the oceans of earth was done. 

So she left behind her a wondering 
mate as she had done a wondering sailor. 
Yet after that fervent “Thank God!” 
she fell again into heavy brooding as she 
asked herself where Don Julian now was 
and why he had not followed upon the 
San Antonio. She had been so sure, 
since she saw him on shore in the port of 
San Blas, that the first ship to follow 
after the San Carlos would bring him. 

“Don Julian,” she whispered. “I am 
here. You will come for me. I know it!” 

She drew apart to be with her dream- 
ings. Far enough from the camp to feel 
alone, yet not so far as to be afraid of 
the Indians, she sat by the creek where 
it gushed through a tunnel of willows 
meeting above its swift current. But 
brief were those dreamings which she 
summoned up out of her unhappiness. 
She heard a sound which made her start 
up to her feet in alarm; such a sound as 
she had never heard until now. Then 
she saw whence it came and understood 
what it was. Lying face down in the 
grass in the heart of the willow thicket 
was a man. He writhed as though in 
physical agony; his great hands, out- 
flung, caught at the grass and tore it, 
his fingers buried themselves in the earth, 
clenching desperately. And from his hid- 
den face came the sound of weeping. 
big man, thick and powerful but over- 
whelmed, made into a little child, by 
grief. 

For almost immediately La Mariposa 
knew it was grief, not sickness, that had 
harried him here. She knelt at his side 
and put a hand on the heaving shoulder. 

“What is it, amigo?” she asked softly. 

He flung her hand off, cursing her away, 
his voice savage but breaking. 

“Ts it for one dead that you weep?” she 
queried gently. Then, with a deep sigh, 
“so many die about us here. Yet we must 
pray for their souls.” 
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“What needs this praying for his soul! ‘ld 
He muttered as though in anger. “The 
noblest gentleman to be found in all 
earth, heaven and hell!’ He sat up, 
lifted both enormous fists and shook them 
at the blue sky; the tears rolled down his 
face and he fell to blubbering noisily: 
“Dead. My master—Don Julian—.” 


CHAPTER XI 


A MARIPOSA reeled back from 
him as though nothing less than 
death itself caught her at the heart. 

“Your master—Don Julian—” 

Her lips were dry; her voice was a harsh 
whisper. 

“Dead!” he stormed. And he fell to 
cursing the viceroy of New Spain, the 
Visitador Galvez, the captain of the San 
Antonio, California—King Carlos III. 

. La Mariposa crouched down beside 

im. 

“Tell me,” she cried wildly. “Where? 
When? He is not here?” 

He threw out his arm toward a hut 
standing alone not fifty yards from 
Salazar’s. 

“Now,” he said dully. “But now.” 

She looked whither he pointed, strove 
to rise, sank back. Don ome here and 
she had not known? Sick all these days, 
with her so near and she had not gone to 
him? While she had nursed others he 
had lain within reach of her voice and she 
had let him die? 

Strength flushed back along her veins. 
She sprang to her feet and began to run. 
Don hon was not dead! God would not 
allow that. This man did not know death 
from its twin, the heavy faint which in 
the very sick may suspend animation for 
a little while. 

“Come!” she called as she ran. “We 
will not let him die. You must help me.’ 

And this was Don Julian? This her 
gay, carefree, splendidly valiant Don Jul- 
ian? A man lay upon the rude bed, the 
unshaven cheeks sunken and white, the 
body wasted; listless, lifeless hands crossed 
upon his quiet breast. She caught up one 
of these hands and laid her cheek against 
it, then screamed at the icy cold. 

‘Leave him alone! He is my master. 
Let him rest.” 

There, glaring through his tears, stood 
Picton. She sprang up, ran to him, 
caught*him by the shoulder, shaking him 
in her frenzy. 

“Run to Pedro Prat! He will give you 
brandy. We won’t let him die—” 

“But he is dead already,” wept Picton. 
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Would I not know? 
Bring the brandy! 


“He is not dead! 
Here, in my heart? 
Run, I tell you!” 

Picton, utterly befuddled, turned and 
ran lumberingly. And running he came 
Neg to find her already building a 

re. 

“We must get him warm—then the life 
will come back to him! A big fire. Get 
the blankets hot. Help me with his boots. 
Why did you leave them on? A fire at his 
feet. Now the brandy first of all. Lift up 
his head. Help me. Quick!” 

Picton, blubbering all the while, cursing 
strange oaths of an old campaigner, pray- 
ing, shouting prayers and curses together, 
obeyed her every word now. His horny 
fingers pried the locked teeth apart. His 
hands and her own and Don Julian’s face 
were wet with brandy before the first few 
drops were forced past the barrier. 

ORE!” cried the girl. “More. 
He is so cold!” 

“By God!” roared Picton. “He’s swal- 
lowing! He’s alive! My master is alive!’ 

He dashed out from the shelter, tossing 
his arms, shouting in a voice that rose 
above the boom of ocean: 

“He’s alive! My master is alive!” 

Presently he heard and obeyed La 
Mariposa’s command to come back. 

hat must be done next? Oh, my 
master! You are not dead. You are going 
to get well and live a hundred years. I, 
Pedro Pablo Pilar Picton, swear it! Por 
Dios, yes! Brandy; that was the thing, a 
thing you ever liked, my master. And 
who but your old fool Picton got it for 
you and pulled your jaw down! Why, 
master— 
“Do you want to kill him with your 


wailed La Mariposa. “Be still, 
More wood. We must get 


noise! ve 
and help me. 
him warm.’ 

“Wood, say you, senor? All the wood 
in California. rll tear the ships apart for 
wood.” 

They kept the fire going, both weeping. 
They wiped their tears away and ran to 
warm the blankets. Picton tugged off his 
master’s boots and they wrapped the 
cold feet in hot cloths. They tore off his 
outer clothing and wound him in hot 
blankets. 

“Did he eat today?” asked La Mariposa. 

“He would not,” moaned Picton. 

“Yesterday?” 

“Nothing. And the day before and the 
day before. He drove me away and would 
er nothing. But now he is going to get 
well. 

“A little more brandy. Keep the fire 
blazing and the blankets hot. Then we'll 
make him take a little strong broth; just a 
mouthful—. 

“And then we'll bleed him!” cried Pic- 





ton. “Alone, I tried it once. Together 
we'll do a better job.” 
“No, no, no! Don’t dare. Can’t you 


see he needs more blood, not less?” 

“Ay,” boomed Picton. “T’ll go kill him 
arabbit. A hundred rabbits! We’ll make 
him drink the blood. Like you, I say we 
will make him live. We are going to make 
you live, my master!” 

Two of Fages’ Catalonians, drawn by 
Picton’s shoutings, came running to make 
sure whether an Indian raid was afoot or 
madness had broken into camp. They 
went away no less mystified than on com- 
ing, since all their eyes had been able to 
see was the Senor Claudio and another 
warming a dead man! 
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The two labored on. At intervals 
they forced sips of brandy between the 
pale lips. La Mariposa heated broth; they 
administered a little of this. Yet hours 
dragged by and there were no signs of 
returning life. 

Father Gomez came once to stand be- 
side them. 

“What is this you do, my children?” he 
said gently. “Pray for him, give him 
peace. Why should you two think to 
draw this man back from the very gates?” 

“Because we two love him,” said La 
Mariposa simply. 

The priest looked thoughtfully into her 
eyes, made the sign of the cross and de- 
parted, saying softly to himself: 


ce HAT is there that love such as 
that cannot do?” 

La Mariposa ran after him. 

“Pray for us, father!” 

He smiled and prayed as he went on, 
and his prayer was: 

“Grant to more of us on earth, our 
Father in Heaven, such love as dwells i in 
the hearts of those two that Your will be 
done the sooner, that Heaven itself comes 
to abide on earth in the breasts of all men.” 

As the sun set that day La Mariposa 
lay weeping upon the ground beside D 
Julian’s bed and Picton tramped back and 
forth beside the little hut like a soldier on 
guard. For Don Julian had stirred; had 
opened his eyes with a strange bewildered 
look in them, had smiled a strange smile 
and had gone quietly to sleep. And that 
night he dreamed that some one had crept 
close to him and with soft lips at his cheek 
had whispered: 

“Don tI am here—. 

(TO BE CONTINUED) 
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Douglas Fir Facts 





Nationally Known Model 
Homes Use Long-Bell 
Products 


The Sesquicentennial “Save 
the Surface” model home; 
thirty-six homes to be built 
in twenty-eight cities in 
connection with the model 
homes campaign of the 
Home Owners’ Service In- 
stitute; four built by the 
Lehigh Portland Cement 
Co., two sponsored by Lib- 
erty Magazine, and others. 


ef No. 5 fo 


Uniformity 


Douglas Fir varies little as to color 
and texture ...a uniform species 
of commercial soft wood. 


Easy to Work 


It is light and easily placed in con- 
struction. 


Properly Seasoned 


In the Long-Bell dry kilns at Long- 
view, Wn., it is seasoned in classes, 
according to sizes and grades... 
one class to the kiln room... 
hence properly seasoned. 


Carefully Loaded 

















Use Douglas 


R. A. LONG BUILDING Lumbermen Since 1875 


Teas, ed 


In shipping, the car is properly pre- 
pared to protect lumber from injury, 
and closely stowed to avoid shifting. 


Fir with the Long-Bell Trade-Mark 


THE LONG-BELL LUMBER COMPANY 


KANSAS CITY, MO, 





Douglas Fir Lumber and Timbers; Douglas Fir Window Frames; Western 
emlock Lumber; Southern Pine Lumber and Timbers; Creosote 
Lumber, Timbers, Posts, Poles, Ties, Guard-Rail Posts, Piling; 
Southern Hardwood Lumber and Timbers; Oak 


Flooring; California White Pine Lumber; 
Sash and Doors; Box Shooks. 


KNOW THE LUMBER YOU BUY 
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‘Pull Up by the Side of the Road!” 


(Continued from page 16) 


road people because you are the one that 
can stop in time to avert an accident. 

I do not think any driver should pay 
too much attention to the legal speed 
limit. The mere fact that the state allows 
a speed of 35 miles an hour on the high- 
ways should not be regarded as making 
that speed proper on a narrow, curving or 
crowded roadway. 

Personally, I don’t think we should 
have any speed limit, excepting that on 
some of the good roads there ought to be 
a minimum of 35 miles an hour. The 
fellow who drops below 30 on a Sunday or 
holiday on a crowded road starts a lot of 
trouble, some of which may end in acci- 
dents. Everybody wants to get ahead 
and so you have an endless stream of cars 
flowing around him, out into the way of 
the oncoming machines. Sooner or later 
somebody misjudges things and you have 
a smash. 


HE driver who drags along where 

there is insufficient room for others 
to pass him is a fruitful cause of “cutting 
in” with all its attendant evils. 

If I had my way, I’d eliminate all the 
present speed sections of the law and sub- 
stitute prohibition against reckless driv- 
ing. Then if somebody was behaving 
recklessly, though his car was making only 
15 miles an hour, we could deal with him. 
At present, it is rather hard to do so. 

There are lots of places where a man 
can do 40, 50 or even 55 miles 


In such cases we generally make out a 
ticket charging driving while under the 
influence of liquor, take our man around 
to a doctor for examination as to whether 
he is intoxicated, lock him up and leave 
him in jail overnight to think it over. 

These formalities and the night in a 
chilly cell usually take the tuck pretty 
well out of a fellow. Then in the morning 
he is asked if he will plead guilty to a 
charge of reckless driving. Usually he 
consents, probably with visions of a ten 
or twenty dollar fine ahead of him. Of 
course he does not know the judge under- 
stands all about the case. 1 know it comes 
as a shock when the judge says “Two 
hundred dollars or three months in jail,” 
because I’ve seen a lot of them wilt at 
those fateful words. 

After they have studied it over, how- 
ever, they realize they’re lucky to escape 
trial on a felony charge and most times 
the fine serves as a very valuable lesson, 
not only to them but to everybody they 
tell about it. And don’t you believe the 
word doesn’t get around! 

Every one of these fellows is a mission- 
ary, preaching the gospel of safe driving 
to all his friends. They tell their acquain- 
tances, “Better watch your step up in 
Soandso county; the judge there stuck me 
two centuries for driving with a couple o’ 
shots under my belt,” and think they are 


showing the world what regular devils 
they are. But really they are spreading a 
warning not to violate the law. 

Liquor cases would bulk much larger 
in the records if it were not for this 
arrangement of reduced charges. Also, 
they would appear much more frequently 
were it not for the fact that present-day 
drinkers do most of their drinking at night. 
Most of the drinking which figures on the 
highways is done at outlying clubs or 
resorts where the city dweller goes for a 
high time. Being out to spend the even- 
ing, he spends it at this place and does not 
appear on the road again until most 
people have gone home and the roads are 
fairly clear. Otherwise we would have a 
lot more accidents than we do. 

This reduction in the traffic load at 
night results in a good deal more speeding 
being done after dark than is done in day- 
light. Drivers seem unable to resist the 
temptation to let the old bus out a couple 
of wraps on nice cool evenings when they 
see the empty highway opening out ahead 
of them. And then, too, they figure that 
because it is night they are less liable to 
be observed and stopped by some officer. 

They do not realize that, if they do 
have an accident, we can prove their 
speed, within a very narrow margin by 
examining the marks on the highway 
where they threw the brakes on and 
skidded their car. There is a direct ratio 
between the distance traveled after the 

brakes are locked and the 





an hour with perfect safety 
—long straight stretches 
where there is little traffic. 
Between you and me and the 
steering post, so to speak, no 
officer will interfere with a 
driver who hits it up 
through those places. 

But there are plenty of 
other places where 20 miles 
is too fast. Varying condi- 
tions of grades, curves and 
density of traffic make these 
differences. 

Sheer speed, by itself, 
not a very dangerous thing, 
though I am bound to say 
that most of the really bad ac- 
cidents I can remember came 
about when somebody was 
traveling at 50 miles an hour 
or faster. The difficulty 
arises from the mixture of 
alcohol, or dumbness, with 
the speed. Then you, or the 
dumb-bell whose brain fails 
to function when he sees 
you coming, or both of you, 
get hurt. 

Speaking ‘of liquor, we 
don’t have so many arrests 
for driving while intoxicated 
as we used to have. It is 
very hard to prove a case of 
this kind and still harder to 
obtain a conviction for it. 

Juries, especially in 








wet 


communities, are unwilling to 
send a man to the peniten- 
tiary merely for driving his 








speed of the car but most 
motorists overlook this and 
try to minimize their speed 
in telling their story to the 
judge, if they live to tell it. 

Bad as these nighthawks 
are, they do not cause as 
much trouble as the fellows 
that “cut in.” 

“Cutting in” consists of 
speeding out of line, racing 
to get ahead of the man 
you're following and then 
turning sharp to the right 
to escape the cars com- 
ing on from the opposie 
direction. It’s merely pass 
ing, done too fast and at the 
wrong time, but it is the most 
dangerous single thing a 
driver can do, 

It does not look so dan- 
gerous, either, but the acct- 
dents it causes generally in- 
volve at least three cars and 
hurt somebody badly. It ts 
an outrageous invasion of the 
rights of others, subjecting 
law-abiding drivers and their 
passengers to the hazard of 
death and injury, and incon- 
veniencing scores of innocent 
people by tying up the road. 


” 





F we officers could be 
everywhere at once we 
could stop this but we cannot 
make arrests for it on hearsay 
evidence; we have to be on the 
spot when it happens. Thus it 








car home from a party where 


he has had a few drinks. 


This is no place for an electric ice box salesman. 
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66 **Pull Up by the Side of the Road!’’ D.R. Lane 


speeding, despite the greater danger. 
This evil will run through a string of 
motorists like a fire through a powder 
mill, seeming to break out all along the 
line almost at the same instant. It 
takes very littleto start it, too. Let a 
big truck hog the middle of the road for 
a quarter of a mile and back up a string 
of cars behind it; the next thing you 
know those cars will be taking all sorts 
of chances with oncoming traffic in the 
effort to get around that obstacle, the 
drivers cursing the truckman as they pass. 

The only solution worth a whoop is for 
the officer to hit the head of the line in a 
hurry and ask the truckman, politely, to 
please pull over and let the cars get by 
him. That will get results nine times out 
of ten when all the drivers’ blustering and 
threats of arrest will do nothing. 


AKING it by and large, up and 

down and crosslots, I think the 
motoring public is composed of pretty 
decent people. Most of them understand 
you are not trying to be rough with 
them. Most of them will admit, readily 
enough, that they have been speeding or 
have broken the law otherwise. 

The only variety is in the excuses they 
offer. The commonest tales are that 
somebody’s “Wife is dying,” that “the 
baby is sick,” that the driver didn’t know 
you were an officer or didn’t hear your 
siren or didn’t know it was sounded fo1 
him. Some will say they are doctors on 
the way to attend a case, or deputy 
sheriffs going to arrest somebody. Lots of 
them get themselves fixed up with fake 
telegrams summoning them urgently 
somewhere and show these to you. The 
classic of the lot, of course, is that the gas 


is low and the driver is “hurrying to 
reach a filling station before it runs out.” 

I don’t know any real air-tight excuses 
that are absolute alibis with a traffic 
officer. Also, I don’t know any one of the 
old stand-bys that hasn’t been perfectly 
good on some occasion. So, if somebody 
on a motorcycle slides up beside you one 
of these fine days and tells you to pull 
over to the side of the road, you'll just 


have to take a chance and fix up your own - 


story without the benefit of any advice 
from me. The chances are it wouldn’t 
do much good anyway. 


IF AN OFFICER STOPS YOU 


Don’t argue. 

Don’t threaten to have him fired; he 
knows you cannot make good and the 
threat puts him on his mettle to go the 
limit with you. 

Don’t tell him about your influential 
friends; you insult him by suggesting he 
is amenable to influence. 

Don’t tell him he’s “wrong.” The 
word will make him more aggressive than 
any other you can use. 

Don’t tell him you know the judge; he’s 
heard it before and, even if it’s true, he’s 
seen the judge fine friends. 

Don’t offer him money, or a drink, or 
anything else, unless you are looking for 
trouble. 

If you have a real reason for doing what 
you did, tell it to him like a man. Most 
officers are reasonable and telling the 
truth won’t hurt you even if he does give 
you a ticket. 

If you’re stopped in a town that’s 
“bearing down on motorists” or where 
the officers are ‘‘on the make,” pray hard 
and use diplomacy. The best you’re 


likely to get anyway is the worst of it. 
About all you can do is to pass the word 
on to fellow-motorists. 


TO KEEP OUT OF TROUBLE ON 
THE HIGHWAY 


Drive slowly on curves, grades and 
crowded roads. 

Don’t cut in. 

If you have any doubt about having 
the right of way, let the other fellow go 
ahead. 

The graveyards are full of folks that 
had the right of way. 

Go into second, or even first, before 
crossing a railroad track. Better still, 
Stop, Look and Listen before crossing. 

Signal. Signal early and correctly 
every time you turn or stop. Don’t give a 
sloppy little signal with your hand but 
stick your arm well out where it can be 
seen. 


EEP on your own side of the road, 
especially on turning from a side 
road into the highway. 

Have your brakes inspected frequently 
and adjusted whenever they need it. 

Brakes that are tighter on one side than 
the other cause skidding. Don’t stop on 
the road. Always pull off to one side. 

If you have a minor collision, don’t 
get angry and let out a lot of loud talk. 
Either leave it to your lawyer, or your 
insurance company, to settle or else fix it 
up amicably with the other fellow right 
then. 

Keep your lights adjusted. Put a mark 
on your garage wall and whenever your 
lights creep above it, have them fixed. 
Have your lights inspected every time you 
put in a new bulb. 





7ony Has His Own 


“I d’ know,” Dorinda answered, “he 
aint said, but he’s no swell!” 

Dorinda had seen swells in the movies 
and she knew that they rode in powerful 
cars, were attended by valets and butlers, 
and wore silk hats and evening dress at 
all times. Mr. Grant was as natural as 
she was. He liked to sit on the sands and 
eat hot-dogs and go to the nickel dances 
and ride on the scenic railway. And he 
wore plain, quiet clothes and no jewelry. 
Nor did he carry a cane—no, he was no 
swell. 

Nevertheless the question set Dorinda 
to thinking and one day she asked Grant 
about his work. 

“Oh, I work sometimes, child,” he told 
her gaily, but he did not enlighten her 
further. He might have added that 
looking after the vast affairs of the Grant 
Estate Company and directing the work 
connected with it was quite a handful 
indeed. 

But here was a girl who evidently liked 
him for himself. His wealth meant 
nothing to her because if you told Do- 
rinda of one individual having a million 
or two she would have said you were 
“cuckoo,” that only banks or places like 
the Mint had so much. 
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One afternoon Grant drove her into 
Los Angeles and to the Biltmore for lunch 
Dorinda had a thrilling time that day; 
they went to a matinee afterwards and 
then to tea, and he bought her violets to 
wear. He wanted orchids for her, but 
orchids spelled wealth even to Dorinda, 
and he wanted to give her no suspicions in 
that direction. From his standpoint their 
little jaunts were extremely economical 
and he flattered himself that he was doing 
it all rather well, but Dorinda had quite a 
different idea of the word economy. She 
caught a glimpse of the figures on the 
lunch check that day and nearly fainted. 

“The boy spends money like it was 
nothin’ at all!” she confided to Mrs. 
Pickering that night. 

“Eight-sixty for lunch!” cried Mrs. 
Pickering, ‘““Goddlemighty! Dorrie, if 
that man aint a swell he must be a crook! 
Maybe he’s one of them bank bandits 
they’re looking for up in San Francisco!” 

“Oh, no, no!” protested Dorinda. A 
vision of Grant, his blue eyes twinkling 
at her, his boyish, sun tanned face, his 
courtesy and charm rose up to destroy the 
doubt of him now growing in her heart. 
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“And what does Tony say to all these 
goings on?” inquired Mrs. Pickering, with 
a lift of her eyebrows. 

“Oh, I aint seen—haven’t saw Tony 
lately,” replied Dorinda elegantly. She 
was trying hard to satisfy Grant in the 
matter of grammar. 

Tony, otherwise known as Mr. Anthony 
Ferra, did not have to work for a living. 
He worked for himself. He owned and 
operated the neatest, tidiest hot-dog and 
waffle stand on the entire Pike. Sober, 
industrious Tony saved his money and 
dreamed in his quiet way wondrous 
dreams of the future, a future built 
entirely around the slim and lovely Do- 
rinda. For months he had seen himself 
busily writing checks on his bank account 
and spilling them into her lap while she 
drew the plans for the bungalow and 
picked out the parlor furniture. 

And now, in a flash the dreams were 
gone. Dorinda had become very busy 
quite suddenly. He did not under- 
stand, of course, just at first, not until he 
glimpsed’ her going to and fro with this 
tall, fine-looking stranger. 

One day he saw them both in an ab- 
sorbed moment on the beach. Dorinda 
was laughing happily up into the young 
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man’s handsome face, and the latter was 
looking down at her with more in his atti- 
tude than even Dorinda or himself were 
aware. But Tony saw. He knew what 
love was—did it not burn like a flame 
in his own breast? That rapt look of 
tenderness on the young man’s = 


was real. No doubt of that. And 1 


Tony’s heart despair grew, making a 


days unending. 


There had been times in those exciting | 


weeks when Dorinda really thought of 
Tony and with some misgivings for her 
neglect of him. But Mr. Grant was giving 
her such a grand time. He was one real 
guy! People just seemed to get out of his 
way; they appeared to live just to hand 
him things. Whenever they came into a 
dining-room the waiters all made a little 
stir and scurried about at his slightest 


gesture. Dorinda liked that little stir, | 


liked the attention they received, liked 
all of it, it must be confessed, with a 
growing intense desire that it might last. 
And whenever she thought of Tony, now, 
it was with a sigh. 

She and Grant were entering the surf 
one afternoon just as Tony was making 
his dripping way to shore. She said a shy 
“H’lo” to him and Tony replied with his 
grave politeness, but with a look in his 
eyes that went straight to her heart. But 
Grant hurried her out to jump_ the 
breakers and she soon dismissed Tony 
from her mind. 


F TER a half hour or so of swim- | 


ming, of diving through the waves 
and jumping the higher ones with Grant’s 
strong arm about her, they came out 


laughing merrily. He signalled the um- | 


brella man and a boy came with a gay 
striped one and dug a hole in the sand 
where they had left their things. 

Grant sat down and hunted for his pipe. 
Dorinda had stopped at the edge of the 
water, her laughing face bent over two 
youngsters prone on a surf-board. They 
had come flying into shore on the top of a 
huge breaker and Dorinda helped them 
to rise, all three of them laughing gaily. 

He watched her contentedly. How 
lovely she was! Then he frowned a little. 


What would his mother say, and the | 
intolerant lot of people always surround- | 


ing her? He had a sudden mental vision 
of Dorinda speaking—her “aint” and 
“seens’” and had to smile. Nonsense, 
whatever did it matter? What was 
academic education, after all; was he, 
himself, any better for his book learning? 
Well, perhaps, but he would teach Dorinda 
when they were married—How proud he 
would be of her! Married! His heart 
beat a little faster at the thought. 

Dorinda turned and came slowly up the 
beach, picking her way gracefully in 
between the groups on the sand. 

“Hey—hey!” she cried, pulling off her 
wet cap, “it’s one grand, gorgeous day, 
aint it?” 

She slid under the big red and green 
parasol, head and shoulders protected 
from the sun, the rest of her slim body 
prostrate in the sand. 

Comb!’ Imperatively she held out 
her hand. He smiled and reached over 
and took it from her bag and gave it to 
her. 

She sat up and began to comb the soft 





brown bob. It fell immediately into | 


place framing her face at each side 
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Electrically with a Hotpoint Hedlite Heater 


OY chilly mornings and evenings and on damp, drizzly days, a Hotpoint 

Hedlite Heater gives instant warmth. Connect it to the nearest elec- | 
tric outlet in any room in the house and you immediately have a com- | 
forting beam of warmth. | 
A Hotpoint Hedlite Heater will prevent colds occasioned by the sharp | 
change from a warm bed to a cold room. And electric heat is healthful. | 
You can safely leave your Hedlite Heater burning all night because it 
does not consume oxygen in the room as do flame burners. 
With a Hotpoint Hedlite Heater in the home you can delay starting 
the furnace. It will be a valuable supplement to the regular heating 

system throughout the winter. 
\ Hotpoint Hedlite Heaters can be purchased for as little as $5.75. 
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\ For sale by electric light companies and dealers everywhere. 


\ EDISON ELECTRIC APPLIANCE CO., Inc. 
\ 155 New Montgomery Street, San Francisco 
Factories: Ontario, Calif., and Chicago, Ill. 
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\ In Canada: Canadian General Electric Co., Ltd., Toronto 
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68 Tony Has His Own Business: 


silken softness. When it was tidy again 
che put away the comb, dusted face and 
throat with powder and then smiled over 
at Grant. 

“Good ’nough?” she asked, laughter in 
her eyes. 

He nodded, looking down at her with 
that beating of the heart her nearness 
always brought him. Grant was very 
deeply in love, so deeply in fact that it 
was difficult for him to speak of it to her, 
and perhaps this very restraint of his was 
a barrier between them. 

“Say,” all at once she sat up with a 
sudden start to face him. “Honest, you 
know I simply gotta—I mean, I really 
have to see Tony. Maybe tonight I’ll go 
with him to the dance.” 


§ as glimpse of Tony and the ache 
_in his eyes was stabbing at her heart 
again. 

“Tony?” echoed Grant, and added, 
“Oh, no, Small One!” and he waved Tony 
aside and completely out of sight. 

“But,” she cried, “I ain’t saw—seen—” 

“_haven’t seen.” 

“him for weeks, and he’ll be awful 
sore at me, honest!” 

The wide gray eyes were full of trouble. 

“And if he is?” inquired Grant smiling. 

“Well—I—you see Tony is—” 

“Dorinda, dear,” he interrupted, and 
reached for her hand, “do you really care 
about seeing Tony so much? Of course 
you don’t,” he went on easily, and then, 
his voice very gentle, “Little Beloved,” he 
said, “do you suppose for a moment I 
should allow anyone else to take you any- 
where ever? [ should say not!” He 
laughed happily. “As for Tony,” he made 
that sweeping gesture again, “he does not 
exist!”’ 

“Yeah—he does,” she assured him 
gravely. “And it aint right,” she added, 
“really it aint.” 

“TIsn’t,” he told her patiently. 

Dorinda was silent. 

“isn’t, Small One,” he repeated. It 
was rather hard to resist that attractive 
smile of Grant’s. More than one woman 
had found it so. 

“Isn’t,” she dimpled. “Just the same,” 
she went on, “Tony is nice, and me and 
him—” then at his look of horror, “well 
then, him and me—” 

“Oh, Dorinda!” 

“All right then, if I can’t 
talk a word!’ She drew away 
from him and for a moment 
there was silence. 

She slipped down to the 
sand again, head pillowed on 
one arm and facing him. She 
began to make little sand 
piles with her free hand. 
Grant sat lazily smoking and 
watching her. All at once 
he spoke quite easily as 
though there had been no 
interruption: 

“Go ahead, dear. You were 
going to say you had not seen 
our poor friend, Tony, of 
late. Was that it? And you 
think perhaps he is lonely?” 

She nodded vigorously as a 
child might have done. 

“Suppose he is? Anyone 





She shot him a shy smile. 

“After all,” he went on, “Tony is 
really no one for you to bother that small 
head about, now really!” 

“Why sure he is!” she cried. “Tony is 
a grand young man; everybody says so. 
Besides he owns his own stand, and a 
business like that—” 

Grant laughed. . 

“‘A business!”’ he echoed, 
stand?” 

“Well I should just say yes!” Dorinda’s 
voice was decidedly emphatic. “And he, 
well—he saves his money, and _ he’s 
always sober and—” but she stopped at 
the sight of his amused face. Somehow 
all the things that Mrs. Pickering liked 
about Tony were not appreciated by Mr 
Grant. 

Suddenly he leaned over close to her 
and gathered her to him in a swift, close 
embrace. Bending quickly he kissed the 
fragrant mouth. 

“That’s enough about Tony,” he said 
masterfully, “let’s talk about you—and 
me,” he smiled into her eyes. 

“My good gosh!” she _ exclaimed, 
“somebody will see you.” 

But Grant was past caring for what the 
world might see. 

“Dorinda, sweet,” he whispered, “I 
love you so, I love you so! You’re going 
to marry me aren’t you, dear?” 

Her shy eyes, very sweet, were raised 
to his for a moment and then fell. Over 
throat and cheeks swept a wave of color. 
Then she drew back away from him, 
hands busy with her hair. 

“When, Dorinda,” he asked her, “say 
when, Little Beloved.” 
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“a hot dog 


“Right away, tomorrow,’ "he begged. 
“Oh, my goodness, no,” she cried. 
“W hy—why, I hardly know you at all,I—” 
“But think how nice it will be getting 
acquainted,” he interrupted with a tender 
laugh, “‘and Sweet, I’ll take you away at 
once. We'll have to get you some gowns 


and hats and things to make you beau- 
tiful, although,” he surveyed her happily, 
I can’t see really how we can make you 
much more beautiful.” 

“Aw gee, you’re so—so—” she stopped 
with a giggle. 

“Where would you like to go?” he asked. 
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Isabel Rogers Stradleigh 


“N’ York,” Dorinda answered promptly, 
just to see what he would say. 

“Tt’s a noisy place for a honeymoon,” 
he told her happily, “but if you think 
you'd like it—look here,” he broke off, 
“we'll be married tomorrow and go at 
once!” 

“Oh my!” gasped Dorinda, “but gee, I 
aint, I mean, I haven’t no clothes, nor 
nothin’ to wear, and I’d have to tell my 
boss I was leavin’, and besides ae 

“As though all that mattered,” he cried 
happily. “Anything you need we shall 
buy in town here at once. When we reach 
Chicago, you shall get everything you can 
possibly think of, and we’ll finish it in 
New York.” 

She looked at him curiously. 

“Have you got such a lot of money, 
then?” she asked. 

He smiled. “I have enough, dear,” was 
all he said. But he thought how wonder- 
ful it was going to be. He could always 
give her all the things she would ever 
wish for! For the first time in his life he 
was thanking Providence for his millions. 
He had never dreamed anything so 
unspoiled, so sweet as Dorinda existed, 
and he was like a small boy planning a 
surprise. What a lark to have been able 
to hide the fact of his wealth from her and 
in the end to lay it, an offering, at her 
feet! 

He would have been highly amused, 
however, could he have read Dorinda’s 
mind. She had never known anyone who 
did not have to work. People to her were 
of two kinds; those who worked for other 
people and received pay envelopes every 
Saturday night like herself, and those 
luckier ones who owned their own bus- 
iness like Tony. And even Tony worked 
hard all the time. 


UT Mr. Grant said he only worked 

sometimes! It worried her consider- 
ably, particularly since her talk with Mrs. 
Pickering. She had made up her mind 
that he was ashamed of what he did, and 
when this thought would come to her the 
breath would catch in her throat. What 
if he were a crook, after all—a bank 
bandit! But how to find out! She stole a 
look at his clear profile; the firm chin, the 
trim, clean-cut look of him almost re- 

- assured her. 

Wistfully she wished she 
might consult old Riley. 
More than once his hard com- 
mon-sense had pointed the 

way. But she dared not tell 
Riley and rouse his suspicions 
about Grant. Dorinda had 
attended the movies enough 
to know that a perfect lady 
never betrays her gentleman 
friend to the law. Before 
she discussed the question 
with Riley she would have 
to know that Grant had an 
honest job. 

“Oh, dear!” she thought 


unhappily, “it’s fierce trying 
to decide!” She looked over 
at Grant. She liked him a 


lot; he had such nice eyes and 
the way his mouth turned up 
into that little grin when he 
talked—but, gosh, a girl 








would be lonely without 
you, Dorinda!” 
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couldn’t be too careful! 
She looked out over the 
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sunlit waters. She never had to think 
about serious things when she was with 
Tony! Gee, everybody knew who Tony 
was, and where he came from. People 
all spoke so well of Tony too, and he had 
his own business!” 

“Why so serious, Small One,” 
broke in upon her thoughts. 

“T was thinkin’,” she told him. 

He studied her a moment a smile in his 
eyes. Then, 

“T’ve not heard you mention pop-corn 
today,” he declared, “like some?” 

She dimpled. 

“Sure,” she agreed, “but gee, I aint — 
aren’t—near dry enough to get up.” She 
moved to a warmer place in the sand. 

“You needn’t,” he told her, “I'll get it 
for you.” He put down his pipe and rose. 

“Anything else?” he inquired, “a hot- 
dog from your friend, Tony?” 

She shook her head smiling, but there 
was no smile in her eyes as they followed 
his tall figure over the sands. Had he 
meant to make fun of Tony? Just the 
same Tony sold the best hot dogs on the 
Pike! 

After a moment, just to have something 
to look at, she pulled over to her Grant’s 
leather portfolio of papers. He often 
carried it with him to the beach reading 
Over various papers it contained, but 
Dorinda had never before been interested 
enough to look through it, nor it must be 
said, intelligent enough to have under- 
stood any of its contents. 

She turned over the typewritten pages 
idly. An envelope fell out on the sand 
and she picked it up, shaking out the 
particles it had gathered. As she was 
about to replace it in the case, a kodak 
snapshot fell out into her hand. She 
looked at it curiously. 


Grant 


| showed a space of lawn and trees 
with several small tables and chairs 
scattered about at which people were 
sitting. At a table in the foreground was 
seated an exquisitely gowned young 
woman and a little boy. Beside them 
stood Grant, immaculate in white linens, 
a cup and saucer in his hand. He could 
have told her that the scene was the 
terrace of his mother’s Montecito estate. 
He would have told her, too, that some 
day she would meet the lady of the photo- 
graph, his married sister. But Grant 
never knew that she had seen the picture. 

Dorinda stared at it for a full minute. 

“Well, can you beat that?” she 
breathed. 

She replaced it hurriedly and lay down 
again on the sand, her head in her arms. 
When Grant returned, she said nothing of 
the picture. She sat up and helped him 
finish a bag of hot buttered popcorn, 
more gay and captivating, he thought, 
than he had ever seen her. 

After a time she said casually, “I guess 
I won’t go nowheres tonight, I—” 

“Tony?” he interrupted with a frown. 

“No,” she answered, meeting his eyes 
gravely. “I think I want to be by myself 
tonight. I—I want to think, please!” 

“Bless its heart!” he murmured, 
serious is it? Do we need so much think- 
ing over then?” He smiled tenderly. 

She nodded, her eyes still serious. 

“Very well, Small One,” he agreed with 
a sigh. 

Later he walked with her up the run- 
way to the bath-house and said goodbye. 
(Continued on page 73) 
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hand-controlled 


Lionel Automatic Train Control will 
start and reverse your Lionel Train 


and as if by magic—you can switch 
your “Lionel Standard” Train from 


—both electrically-controlled and 


ard”? Track; and hand-controlled 
for “O-Gauge”’ Track. Lionel Trains 
are real in everything except size; 
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‘As if by Magic! |: 


—youcanrun your Lionel Standard” 

Train at various speeds, stop it and 
reverse it by manipulating a small 
lever placed at any distance from 


if by magic—your 
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The New Lionel 


100% Electrically Controlled Railroad 


for “Lionel Standard” track. 
Lionel makes the most complete 
and perfect line of model Passen- 


trains in the world, 


for “Lionel Stand- 


for as low as $6.75! 
“STANDARD OF THE WORLD SINCE 1900” 


IONEL*2 2" TRAIN 





track to track with the new Lionel 
Electric Switches by manipulating 
another small lever placed at any 
distance from the track...Lionel 
trains and equipment have been 
“Standard of the World” since 1900. 
And now, after years of experiment, 
Lionel engineers have accomplished 
the greatest achievement in the his- 
tory of model railroading by creating 


every piece beautiful in design, per- 
fect in construction, 
anteed. They contain hundreds of 
improvements and refinements not 
found. in other lines. Yet Lionel 
Trains are the lowest in price con- 
sistent with supreme quality. You 
can buy a Lionel “O-Gauge” Train 
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Cross-section of 
New Lionel Power 
Station, — showing 
Lionel “Multivolt” 
Transformer 


Send for the 


NEW LIONEL 
Model Railroading 
Book—lIt’s FREE! 


This fascinating 48-page book | 
illustrates in actual colors hun- 
dreds of Lionel Model Trains, 
Automatic Railroad Equipment 
and “ Multivolt’’? Transformers. 
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THE LIONEL CORPORATION, Dept. 
15-17-19 East 26th Street - NEW YORK, N. 
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If You Were Santa Claus 


HE amount of imagination 

that goes into the selection of 

a gift is usually the measure 

of its success. To give, not 

what you would like yourself, 
but something that you know will be 
acceptable to the person who is to receive 
it, requires an ability to put yourself into 
much the same state of life and frame of 
mind as the recipient. Useful gifts are 
all very well if carefully chosen, but for 
the person who is limited to necessities, a 
frivolous luxury lends color to life and 
gives a joy that is often quite out of pro- 
portion to its value. The matter of age 
also has much to do with a pleasing choice. 
A young girl will be delighted with a gift 
that is just a little in advance 
of her years, while an older 
woman will appreciate the 
selection of a trifle clearly 
indicating that the giver still 
considers her youthful enough 
to enjoy the gayeties of life. 
A man known to be so de- 
pendable and reliable by his 
family that they have ceased 
to take him any way but 
seriously will secretly rejoice 
in a gift that marks him as 
a bit of a gay dog and a man 
about town. ;These small 
subtleties are merely a mat- 
ter of observation and a 
gentle spirit, but so few people have these 
qualities when it comes to giving presents 
that the wedding and Christmas giving so 
generally indulged in has become a sub- 
ject for widespread jest and joke. 

This does not mean that common sense 
in the selection of gifts must be cast to 
the winds, but it does involve disguising 
a too stern and practical display of this 
excellent quality with a gracious mixture 
of beauty where giving is concerned. 
Nothing but sympathy is due the small 
boy who receives at Christmas a new suit 
of clothes, stout shoes, stockings selected 
for their excellent wearing quality, a box 
of handkerchiefs, and ties that will not 
show soil, but it is quite possible to out- 
fit the lad and delight him at the same 
time. He will not protest if he finds the 
sweater he has wished for among his gifts 
on Christmas morning. Handkerchiefs 
with colored borders selected to match 
bright ties are a happy choice. And per- 
haps some adjunct to school or college 
life, a pair of shoes for tennis, a football 
suit, something he would doubtless be 
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obliged to have sooner or later, is the one 
gift that will bring him joy. 

The same rule holds good with a slightly 
different application, in respect to gifts 
for women in their homes. To make an 
excuse of the holiday season to buy a 
practical necessity for household use, 
unless it is really wanted, is to violate the 
Christmas spirit and to rob the gift of its 
essence, but to supply at this time some- 










COURTESY OF I. MAGNIN AND CO. 


Coverings and pillows for the couch or day bed are gifts that 
combine beauty and utility 


thing that would not otherwise be pur- 
chased is to put into the gift all the 
romance that should surround it, whether 
it is a rug, a picture or a washing machine. 
Any one of the electric appliances for 
lifting the burden of housework is usually 
a welcome gift. Occasionally the family 
contributes to this amount of their gifts 
to one another, and in this way there may 
still be enough left for the frivolous 
remembrance that adds to the gayety of 
the season. At the present time the list 
of electrical aids to housekeeping is a 
lengthy and ever increasing one. Vacuum 
cleaners, washing and ironing machines, 
dishwashers, sewing machines, all the 
electric cooking appliances, a percolator, 
may be the answer to some woman’s 
unspoken wish, while an electric refriger- 
ator is a joy to the entire household. The 
small and less expensive objects, such as 
an electric warming pad, a small electric 
heater, or a fan are equally desirable and 
have the quality of novelty as well. 

The matter of household _ supplies 
offers a wide field for giving. A pair of 
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soft wool blankets with delicate colored 
borders, a pair of sheets of fine quality 
with a touch of embroidery, linen table- 
cloths and napkins, one of the charming 
embroidered breakfast sets for a small 
table, a luxurious down quilt, covered 
with silk in a soft plain color, or in one of 
the gayly flowered materials are all appro- 
priate and welcome gifts to the housewife. 
An addition to the supply of china also 
offers many opportunities. A small and 
informal set of the peasant ware that is 
now so fashionable, plates, cups and 
saucers, bread and butter plates, a tea- 
pot, sugar bowl and cream pitcher with a 
few well selected platters and odd dishes 
is a joy to any woman. The beautiful 
colored glass that is having 
such a well deserved popu- 
larity is another field for 
choice. In amber, green and 
blue and in a variety of lovely 
and graceful shapes, tumblers 
and glasses for every purpose 
and occasion come within 
the reach of the limited 
purse and add beauty to the 
table. Candlesticks and 
vases can also be found to 
match and can be given 
separately or in sets. Glass 
holders for cigarettes come in 
these same colors and de- 
signs to put on the table and 
glass salad plates in sets of six are a good 
choice. 

Lamps and lamp shades offer an 
unlimited variety for selection. From the 
small lamp for the bedside table to the 
large standing lamp for the living room 
each is welcome and appropriate. The 
fancy lamp shades now so much in use 
make attractive presents and can be 
made adjustable to a lamp of ordinary 
size. The pleated cretonne or paper 
shades are good as well as the parchment 
shades which can be made at home and 
decorated by hand. Old maps made into 
lampshades are a delightful fad of the 
moment that is most attractive. 


Wg day bed or chaise longue has 
brought in a host of new accessories 
to the bedroom or informal sitting room. 
There are cushions in infinite variety and 
beauty, silk and satin covers, quilts that 
are the last word in luxury and embroi- 
dered muslin covers for these to protect 
them from soil. Sheets of crepe de chine 
(Continued on page 76) 
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Give 
epleasure 


Give long-lasting youth. Give fresh- 
ness of spirit and mind. Give time 
with the children. Time for theatre 
—time for tea parties. 





Give all these things with a Premier 
Duplex. Fora Premier Duplex brings 
with it light, quick work and light, 
long leisure. 


It cleans so swiftly and thoroughly. 
Its double action does twice the 
work in half the time. The motor- 
driven brush flicks off threads; frees 
grit. And the strong suction draws 
it all up into the bag. The Premier 
Duplex never needs oiling, for both 
motor and brush are ball bearing. 





Give care-freeness. Give freedom 
from fatigue. Give pleasure. Give a 
Premier Duplex! 











Manufactured and distributed 

in Canada by the Premier Vac- 

uum Cleaner Co.,Ltd.,General 

Offices, Toronto. 

Sold over the entive world, out- 

side of the U.S. and Canada 

by the International General 

Electric Co., Inc., Schenectady, X 
New York. ? 
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ELECTRIC VACUUM CLEANER CO., INC. 
Dept. 712 Cleveland, Ohio 
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HRISTMAS time is time for 

candy making, either as 

gifts or to add to the joy of 

the season in the home. 

Small cakes, also, make at- 
tractive presents when packed and 
wrapped in decorated boxes and gay 
paper, or arranged in a fancy basket for 
personal delivery. 

There are many other sweetmeats that 
are delicious and need only a suggestion 
in order to make. To stuff dates, remove 
pits, and in the cavity thus formed place a 
piece of marshmallow, chopped candied 
orange peel, a walnut meat or a mixture of 
fondant and chopped nuts. Roll in 
granulated sugar, and lay on waxed paper 
until ready to pack. , 

Stuffed prunes are a wholesome delicacy 
not so well known but equally delicious. 
Wash prunes, put in a sieve and steam 
over boiling water for five or six minutes. 
Slit, remove the pits and stuff the cavity 
with plain fondant, or a mixture of fon- 
dant, chopped ginger and chopped nuts. 
Roll these also in granulated sugar before 
packing. 

Pulled figs are best for stuffing, when 
figs are chosen. These may be opened 
at the end or side, or if sufficiently large 
they may be cut in two pieces. Use the 
same mixture that is prepared for the 
stuffed prunes. If plain fondant is used, 
a blanched almond may be inserted in 
the fig as a decoration. 

Candied orange peel gains flavor by 
grating off the yellow rind. Then remove 
peel from orange in four sections. For 
three oranges mix two cups of sugar with 
one cup of water and bring to the boiling 
point, stirring constantly. Add peel to 
the syrup and cook slowly until peel 
becomes transparent. Remove from 
syrup, drain thoroughly and cut in thin 
strips with a sharp knife. Roll each piece 
in granulated sugar and spread out on 
wax paper to dry again. Roll in sugar a 
second and third time if necessary. 
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Cocoa Fudge 

34 teaspoon baking 
powder 

1 cup chopped nuts 

1 teaspoon vanilla 


3 cups sugar 
Y{ teaspoon salt 
114 cups sweet milk 
3 tablespooms cocoa 
1 tablespoon butter 
Bring the sugar, milk, cocoa and salt to 
a good boil. Then add the baking pow- 
der. Cook until it forms a soft ball, or 
just holds together in cold water. Take 
from the fire, add the butter. Allow to 
get thoroughly cold. Start beating, 
adding the nuts and vanilla. The longer 
it is beaten the softer the candy will be. 
Pour into an oiled pan and when thor- 
oughly firm cut into squares. 


Pecan Loaf 

3 cups brown sugar 3 tablespoons butter 
1 cup water 1 cup broken pecan 
4 cup corn syrup meats 
14 cup raisins 

Boil the sugar, water and corn syrup 
until it forms a soft ball in water or 
reaches 238 degrees F. Then add butter 
and beat until creamy. Add pecans and 
raisins and mold into loaf form in a bread 
pan. 
Chocolate Patties 

¥4 teaspoon vanilla 

1 pound powdered 6 squares bitter 

sugar chocolate 

Cream the butter, and gradually add 
sugar until mixture is a stiff paste. Add 
vanilla. Take out small portions of the 
cream and pat into any desirable shapes. 
Place on a buttered plate in a cool place 
to become firm. When hardened dip 
into chocolate melted in a saucepan over 
boiling water. Place a half walnut on 
each and set back to cool. 

Fruit Bonbons 

14 cup cocoanut, 

finely grated 
¥% cup broken nut 

meats, almonds, 


1 cup butter 


14 cup raisins 

6 large figs 

1 cup dates stoned 

3 slices candied pine- 


apple filberts, pecans, 
V6 cup confectioners’ walnuts, or a 
sugar combination. 
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Holiday 
Candies aad Cakes 







Chop raisins, figs, dates, pineapple and 
nuts in a food-chopper. Knead and blend 
on a board, sprinkled with confectioners’ 
sugar. Shape into balls about the size of 
a walnut and roll until well covered with 
grated cocoanut. This is also an excellent 
filling for stuffing dates or prunes. 


Sour Cream Fudge 

3 cups light brown 1 cup sour cream or 

sugar milk 
1 tablespoon butter 

Cook without stirring until mixture 
forms a soft ball when dropped in cold 
water, or reaches 238 degrees F. Beat 
until it begins to stiffen. Pour into 
buttered pan and mark into squares. 
Nuts may be added. This candy has a 
maple flavor. 

Peanut Brittle 

1 cup shelled roasted 1% cup dark molasses 

peanuts Y% cup water 
2 tablespoons butter 14 teaspoon baking 
114 cups white sugar _ soda 
¥ cup corn syrup 

Combine the sugar, syrup, molasses, 
water and butter and boil while stirring 
until it reaches a temperature of 270 
degrees F. or until it is very brittle in cold 
water. Remove from stove and stir in 
nut meats and soda slowly so that they 
will be evenly distributed. Pour in thin 
layer on a well buttered pan. When cool 
crease with a knife and break into squares. 


Butterscotch 
1 cup water 

1% cups dark corn % cup cream 

syrup 4 cup butter 

Cook sugar, syrup, water and cream to 
260 degrees F. stirring occasionally. Add 
butter and continue the cooking, stirring 
constantly to 288 degrees F. Pour out on 
an oiled slab between oiled bars, having 
the candy ,come up about half way on 
sides of bars. Mark deeply into squares 
or rectangles and when cold cut or break 
apart. Wrap in waxed paper. 

(Continued on page 77) 
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- Maybe you enjoy making a cake and maybe 

» * you don’t. But anyway you enjoy having it 

Ps y ; admired, even though its admirers devour 

oF i ‘ | it in much less time than it took to make it. 
me A Using Snowdrift is one way to lighten 

; j the work of making cakes, because Snow- 
i 4 f drift is such a creamy shortening. That 
| ‘ means that it creams readily with the sugar. 


—~. 





SF You don’t have to crush Snowdrift to 





2g. Fy, ‘o make it creamy enough to work with. It 

y LY, is Creamy. 

Dy You don’t have to dig it out of the 
/ ; can, either. It is easy to spoon out and easy 
é to measure. 

Best of all, Snowdrift stays creamy — 
cold weather does not make it too hard 
nor warm weather too soft. 

Of course the shortening you make 
cakes with must be something besides 
creamy—and Snowdrift is, as you will real- 
ize the minute you open the can. It is so 
fresh and delicate that you naturally ex- 
pect it to make the very finest kind of cakes. 

And it does. 

Try Snowdrift in this recipe or any of 
your favorite recipes and see for yourself. 
NUT LOAF CAKE 
3 Cupful Sugar 
3 Eggs - 1% Cupfuls Flour 
2% Teaspoonfuls Baking Powder 
Y% Teaspoonful Salt - % Cupful Milk 
1 Cup Coarsely Chopped Nut Meats 
1 Teaspoonful Desired Extract 
6 Tablespoonfuls Snowdrift 
Stir the Snowdrift and gradually work in 
the sugar, the eggs well beaten, and the 
extract. Sift together dry ingredients and 
add them alternately with the milk to the 
first mixture. Add nut meats and beat well. 
Transfer to a medium sized cake pan which 
has been rubbed lightly with Snowdrift, 
and bake in moderate oven (350 degrees 

F.). Cover with any desired icing. 





































3 












Ay Snowdrift makes wonderful pie-crust 

ere | oe al . and biscuits, too, for the same reason 
‘FF ” that it makes fine cakes—because it is so 
a 533 rich and good itself. And for delicate, 


wholesome fried food there simply isn’t 
any better frying fat than Snowdrift. 
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Tony Has His Own Business 


(Continued from page 69) 


He was very gentle with her, nor did he 
demur at not seeing her until the following 
day, although it was the hardest thing he 
had ever had to do. 

“See you first thing in the morning, 
Sweet,” he pressed her hand tenderly, as 
she turned into the showers near the steps. 

“Sure,” she agreed and smiling left him. 

She dressed very thoughtfully. When a 
little later she came out of the bath house 
she was still very preoccupied. Instead 
of going straight home she walked slowly 
along the Pike until she came to the stand 
of Mr. Anthony Ferra. 

Her heart warmed to the smile he sent 
her as he leaned over the counter and 
begged her to come inside. 

“*H’lo!”’ she called shyly. 

“Dorinda, mia!” he cried happily, and 
held open the little gate at the side for 
her to enter. 

He sat her down on a high stool near 
the counter, and soon was piling dough- 
nuts and pie and fruit before her. 

“Aw Tony, my goodness! I don’t want 
nothin’ to eat!” she exclaimed, “I—I just 
wanted to see you. You been well?” she 
inquired politely. 

He nodded. 

“I’m glad you come,” he told her 
simply. “I been lonely.” He made a 
wide pathetic gesture. Her heart stirred 
and went out to him. 

“Didja miss me, honest?” she smiled 
up at him. 

He nodded, without speaking. His 
dark eyes were full of adoring worship. 
After a moment he spoke hesitatingly. 

“Dorinda—tonight maybe we could go 
dancing? Say yes!” he begged her. 

“Oh, Tony, I—I can’t tonight,” 
shook her head. 

His face fell. 

“I know,” his voice was gentle and 
without reproach. “It is your new friend, 
I guess. I am not enough snappy,” he 
smiled deprecatingly. 

“Why, Tony!” she cried, “the idea! 
It’s not like that at all! I meant to see 
you before this Tony, sure I did, only I—” 

He broke in, still smiling ‘That is all 
right, Dorinda. Tonight, you say you 
cannot go? That is too bad!” 

“T was gonna stay home tonight, honest 
Tony.” 

His face cleared. “Ah no,” he pleaded. 
“You will take a little walk somewhere. 
It has been so long, please do not say no!” 

She looked at his eager face. Well, 
why not? Perhaps a quiet hour with 
Tony would straighten out the problem in 
her mind. 

She sighed and rose. “All right, Tony,” 
she said and was instantly rewarded by a 
lightning flash of happiness in his dark 
eyes. That look bothered her conscience 
a little as she went on to her room. 

It was not yet dark when Tony came 
for her. For an hour or so they walked 
slowly along the sand by the water’s 
edge. The sinking sun spread a glowing 
gold tinge over the ocean and the beach, 
and it seemed to Dorinda all at once very 
lovely and serene. It was restful too, 
being with Tony after all the exciting 
weeks that had passed. His undisguised 
happiness touched her deeply. 


’ 


” 


she 





Later they decided to go to the Silver 
Spray todance. Dorinda thought guiltily 
of Grant for one fleeting instant at the 
entrance. Still the Silver Spray was the 
last place he would ever visit. He loathed 
public dance halls, always insisted on 
taking her to one of the hotels when she 
wanted to dance. No, he surely would 
never come here! 

But Dorinda reckoned without that 
immutable Law which says that there are 
no accidents—that all is cause and effect. 
Strange new causes had been set in 
motion, too many not to have something 
happen somewhere! Grant, out walking 
too this night crossed the Pike near the 
Silver Spray on his way back to the hotel. 
The music of a dreamy waltz floated out 
to him and somehow matched his mood. 
He went in for a moment or so to 
look on. 

He saw Dorinda and Tony when they 
stepped upon the floor, although neither 
saw him. Dorinda was dancing with that 
dreamless oblivion of everything about her 
which music always inspired, and Tony 
had eyes for nothing but the little figure 
in his arms. 

Grant’s face had whitened under his 
tan at the sight of them, and there was a 
set to his jaw not pleasant to see. He 
went over to thé gate and bought a couple 
of dance tickets and waited quietly near 
the railing until the music stopped. 

He met Dorinda and her partner com- 
ing off the floor. 

“Good evening,” he said politely 
enough, but his eyes were dark with anger. 
They rather frightened Dorinda, and she 
let go of Tony’s arm suddenly, as though 
she had been caught doing something very 
dreadful indeed. 

“T-I, why, good evening,” 
mered. 


she stam- 


HE music of the next dance was 
beginning. 

“Will you dance this with me?” asked 
Grant, and all at once she found herself 
out on the floor with him. 

“So,” he remarked, as they swung into 
the music, “it was Tony after all. Why 
did you lie to me, Dorinda?” 

“Oh, I never did!’ she cried, “I was 
going home, and I met Tony. We went 
for a walk and just this minute come in 
here.” 

“But you refused to come with me, 
Dorinda, and said you wanted to remain 
at home tonight. ” He was very angry 
indeed. “Do I mean so little to you as all 
that?” he demanded. 

“Oh, my,” she cried, “I’m sorry if 
you're sore, honest I am! I was goin’ to 
stay home, but I aint seen Tony for— 

“That fruit-vendor,” he interrupted. 

“He’s not a fruit- vendor,” she cried 
furiously, “he’s— 

“Oh, Lord,” he broke in wearily, “I’m 
not at all interested in hearing what he is. 
I simply cannot understand Dorinda, how 
you can have anything to do with him. i 

“Oh you can’t!” she exclaimed, “Well 
I'll tell you this much; he’s a very nice 
young man and I like him. I told you | 
aint seen him—” 

(Continued on page 83) 
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BURGESS 
BATTERY 





Burgess Flashlight? 


HY buy fire, life, theft 

or automobile insur- 
ance? Or why lock your 
doors? Simply to guarantee 
that in emergencies you will 
receive definite assistance and 
protection in one form or an- 
other which will overcome 
the immediate danger and 
possible loss. 


Burgess Flashlights have 
for many years been a con- 
venient and positive guaran- 
tee that will guard, guide and 
aid you against the dangers and 
inconvenience of darkness. 


Don’t buy just a flashlight. 
Ask for Burgess. Look for the 
distinctive package. The suc- 
cess of Burgess Radio Batter- 


‘ies has proved conclusively 


_ 


the quality of a!! products of 
the Burgess Battery Company. 


cA Laboratory Product 


Burcess BATTERY CoMPANY 
GENERAL SALES OFFICE: CHICAGO 


Canadian Factories and Offices: 
Niagara Falls and Winnipeg 


BURGESS 


FLASHLIGHTS & 


BATTERIES 












Ttenedione 
more-it has never — 
done as much! 


“THE LITTLE ONE” is Tre- 
Jur’s way of meeting you.... 
It’s a new value, unmatched 
in the world of compacts. 


In a little silver finished case, 
notable for its convenient size 
(just two inches round), is a 
compact of ample measure and 
superb quality. In all your 
experience, you have never 
known a beauty aidso price- 
less, yet so low in price. 


The ‘Little One” costs 
just 50c—refills 35c. It’s 
our way of saying — 


‘“*MEET TRE-JUR.” 


Your favorite shade... at all 
toilet goods counters, Or by 
mailfrom us. Sample of 
Tre-Jun Loose Face Powder 
senton receipt of 10c— 
stamps or coin. Housg 
Or Tre-Jur, Inc., 19 
West 18th Sr., N.Y.C. 


TRE-JUR | 














\Cuticura 


Loveliness 
A Clear 
Healthy Skin 


Insured by Every-d 
Use of Catloura Sons 


















2 ( 4 J 
» DARKENS and BEAUTIFIES 
3 ES and GROWS 


EYELASH 
te makes them ap- 


Caen! naturally 
1, luxuriant. _ Adds 


i eater liquid. 7%5c at your dealer's or 


y direct : 
MAYBELLINE CO. CHICAGO 
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Beauty’s Gifts 


ESS and less, beauty becomes 
a matter of features and more 
and more a matter of careful 
grooming, exquisite bodily 
care and that fresh fragrant 


charm that best expresses the feminine 
personality. Extreme daintiness does not 
begin with toilet waters and perfumes. 
That is its end. Its beginning lies in the 
daily bath, exercise, fresh air and diet that 
keeps the body slim, healthy and well 
regulated. Soft shining 


of the attractive garden flower odors such 
as heliotrope, or violet may be followed 
with a bit of talcum to absorb the mois- 
ture that the day’s activities sometimes 
develop. 

A small sachet fastened into the crown 
of the hat will impart a delectable frag- 
rance to the hair that is the very breath of 
romance, but the hair must be kept very 
clean to take on this perfume. 

Now the stage is set for the last act, the 

application of just the 





hair, bright eyes, a clear 
skin, fresh color are the 
result of well established 
habits that are strictly 
adhered to. Anyone can 
have them who will take 
the trouble to work for 
them and they are the 
essence of beauty, the 
fragrance that perfume 
and powder may express 
but cannot create. 

The routine that re- 
sults in beauty begins 
early in the morning, 
and is an_ every-day 
affair, not occasionally 
or once or twice a week. 
First a few exercises to 
stir the blood and 
strengthen the muscles. 
These should be taken 
near an open window, 
or on a screen porch 











right degree of make-up 
to underline the natural 
beauty of feature and 
coloring. First, a sus- 
picion of a_ greaseless 
cream, then a delicate, 
fine powder, matching 
the tint of the skin as 
closely as possible, then 
a hint of rouge in a 
shade that looks nat- 
ural. And, lo, Beauty, 
that magic thing, ap- 
pears and blooms in the 
dull skin and the faded 
tired face. 

Ask any woman what 
she wants most, and if 
she has any love for 
truth she will tell you 
beauty. So why not 
give her just this when 
you are selecting her 
gifts for the Christmas 
season. The array is 
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where there is plenty of 
fresh air. Then comes the 
bath and at least once a day this should 
be a scrubbing with plenty of soap. To ob- 
tain that fresh fragrance that is a part of 
the skin itself, first sprinkle a generous 
amount of perfumed bath salts in the 
water. ‘This is not only refreshing, but 
the odor will cling to the skin through the 
greater part of the day. There are many 
delicious soaps that it is a delight to use. 
A soap designed for the bath is best as it 
is of a more generous size, fits the hands, 
and is a little harder than the small cakes 
meant for hands only. One of the fresh 
outdoor odors is preferable, verbena, 
lavender or lilac, as these will be found to 
blend pleasantly with any chosen perfume 
that may be used later on. 


N this day, when under things are as 

light as a summer cloud, and easily 
laundered, it is quite possible to have a 
sufficient supply to cover a clean skin 
with equally clean garments, freshly sweet 
and odorless, or delicately scented from 
lying in a drawer lined with a sacheted 
pad. A few drops of toilet water in one 





endless and saves all the 
wear and tear on nerves, for there is very 
little chance to go wrong. Take the mat- 
ter of bath salts, for instance. This de- 
licious luxury comes in many different 
forms, glass jars of charming shapes 
wrapped in gay papers and decorated 
with smart looking bows, tall bottles and 
sturdy packages. Then, there are 
French bath tablets that answer the same 
purpose but come wrapped in bright cov- 
erings and are most convenient for travel- 
ing or visiting when the larger heavier jar 
in unwieldy. 

Dusting powder, as powder is called 
that is to be used on the body after the 
bath, now comes in fascinating paper 
boxes like miniature hat boxes, containing 
a huge pad of soft material for its appli- 
cation. The frequent shampooing of 
short hair has introduced any number of 
easy-to-carry shampoos that can be used 
at home or abroad as the case may be. 
One that uses almost no water at all comes 
in six small bottles packed in an attractive 
box. It requires no rinsing, dries quickly 
and leaves the hair soft and full of lights. 
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Where there is danger of hard water this 
is an excellent substitute and above all 
easy to use. This would make a delightful 
gift for any woman who does her own 
shampooing. 


A week-end box containing the essen- 


tials for beauty care and treatments on a 
short trip or a country visit is another 
unusual gift that would meet with instant 
appreciation. ‘These are so attractively 
wrapped and packed that their beauty 
alone is a guarantee of their welcome 
before their purpose is discovered. 


A BOX of six small rosy cakes of 
soap for the guest bathroom, each 
beautifully wrapped, needs no recom- 
mendation aside from its own fragrant 
charm. 

One of the most personal and attractive 
gifts, not only for Christmas but at any 
time during the year, is a compact powder 
box for the handbag, or a box to carry 
loose powder of one’s favorite make. 
Compacts are delightfully flat with an 
excellent mirror in the lid, and the powder 
can be replaced from time to time, so that 
the gift is a lasting one. 

Rouge in a similar container of smaller 
size is equally welcome, and now that one 
tint for all skins is widely used it is not 
dificult to make a wise selection, pro- 
vided the quality is good. Lip-stick is 
also in every woman’s emergency outfit 
nowadays, and comes in chic containers 
of many shapes, all small enough to be 
carried conveniently. These are delight- 
fully perfumed so that they add their 
fragrance to the elusive freshness that 
surrounds the well-groomed woman. 

There are also small boxes of compact 
perfumes, whimsically decorated and in a 
variety of odors. These are novelties and 
make delightful gifts. They also serve a 
very practical purpose, for the slightest 
contact evokes a delicious bit of perfume 
that is lasting without being too pene- 
trating. 

If you wish to be remembered and 
blessed throughout life give your best 
woman friend a generous bottle of her 
favorite perfume. ‘There is a delicate 
bit of gallantry about it, an implied com- 
parison of her charm to the fragrance of 
the perfume that delights her. 
the odors are now duplicated in toilet 
waters and a bottle of each makes a royal 
gift that will give lasting pleasure. 

Atomizers in exotic shapes and colors 
add gayety to the dressing table and 
scatter the perfume thoroughly without 
emphasizing any one point too greatly. 
Perfume burners are unique and purifying 
to the air, freeing it from the odors of 
cooking when these cling tenaciously as 
they sometimes will in spite of any 
amount of fresh air. 

Charming manicure sets encourage 
exquisite care of the hands if this needs 
encouragement, and all sorts of dainty 
preparations are necessary to carry out 
the ritual of the frequent manicure. 

Gifts of this nature have a double pur- 
pose, for they are useful and practical, 
and at the same time they are personal to 
an unusual degree. They may be only a 
simple remembrance, or assume more 
important proportions, but they are 
suitable tc any age and in the long and 

generous list there is something adapted 
to every purse and every taste. 
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The health and beauty 
of the hair | 


depend chiefly upon the condition of 
the scalp. Normal capillary circu- 
lation and nerve tone mean well- 
nourished roots—strong, vigorous 
hair shafts—lively, lustrous hair. 
Important also, of course, that the 
scalp be kept really clean. Excel- 
lent for these purposes is Liquid Sil- 
merine. Rubbed into the scalp it has 
a wholesome tonic effect, invigorating 
tissues, improving circulation. And it 
effectually eliminates dandruff, dirt, excess 
oiliness. Always use before shampooing. 
For the strength and welfare of your hair—for in-|For keeping the hair wavy or curly—even under 
tensifying its natural color—for keeping it delight-| most trying conditions—Silmerine long has enjoyed 
| fully soft, silky, with a gleamy gloss and sheen—use|a splendid reputation. Use with utmost confidence. 
Liquid Silmerine regularly. It’s a toilet requisite.| Large bottle, with adjustable cap, $1.00, at drug 
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For straight hair—men, women, children—Silmer-| stores and toilet counters everywhere. 


| ine is the ideal dressing. Keeps hair smooth and 
neat all day and evening—without being greasy or 
sticky. Makes unruly hair easy to manage. 


PARKER BELMONT & COMPANY 
2350 Clybourn Ave., Chicago 


Liquid Silmerine wxiiernzitijec 





Bring out 


hidden beauty 


Do you know that just beneath that soiled, discolored, 
faded or aged complexion is one fair to look upon? Mer- 
colized Wax will gradually, gently, peel off the devitalized 
surface skin, revealing the youthfully fresh, white and 
It leaves no trace but that 
| of increased loveliness. The new complexion is a perfectly 


beautiful skin underneath. 


the 





natural one, not to be compared at all with a make-up. 


It hastens Nature’s efforts. Shedding 
worn-out skin is Nature’s way of renewing 
the complexion. Tiny cutaneous particles 
come off day by day. When thisskin shed- 
ding begins to lag—as it does in time— 
complexion troubles begin. Nature may 
then be assisted by simply applying Mer- 
colized Wax. The Wax actually destroys 
the mask of dead scarf skin—causing no 
discomfort. It makes the pores breathe; livens up 
the whole countenance. ‘Alt of a sudden you seem 
to have lost 10 to 20 years from your age. 





Freckles, pimples, liver spots, moth patches, etc., 
of course disappear with the discarded cuticle. Isn’t 
this better than attempting to hide or cover up skin 
defects, and stifling the pores with a soggy mass of 
creams or other cosmetics? 

Mercolized Wax will give you a new skin of en- 
chanting beauty and girlish charm—bearing 
not the slightest evidence of artificiality. One that 
will give you complete confidence in your aj pear- 
ance—one, indeed, that will make fol. turn a 
second time to look at you in passing. 

And all these results are accomplished by using just 
one box of Mercolized Wax—less than that, in fact. 

Try it today—95c a box, with full directions, at 
any drug or department store. 


MERCOLIZED WAX 





Removes 


Wrinkles 


In 15 Minutes 


Sounds too good to be true? It is true; you can prove it this very day. If you want to see 
wrinkles, creases, sagginess compleiely disappear from your face in 15 minutes, just mix a 
spoonful of Powdered Tarkroot with a spoonful of lemon juice and apply this soothing 


mixture to your face. Then sit down before your mirror and have the surprise of your life! 


See the Age Lines Vanish! 
The hated lines go away like magic. ss 
yate 


now, what you looked like when young! 
the sagginess correct itself. Enjoy the 
strange, delicious sensation of stimula- 
tion, appert and plump, smooth firm- 
ness. When you wash off the application, 
your face looks much younger. 

The effect is far better than that of the 
most expert face massage. 


For Baggy Cheeks and Chin 

Instead of making the face flabby, as 
frequent massaging tends to do, it does 
the very opposite. Reduces flabbiness 
of cheek, chin and bagginess beneath 
the eyes. It fills out hollows and im- 
proves facial contour wonderfully. It 
obliterates worry, care and age-marks! 
And there’s nothing quite so good 


Dearborn Supply Co., 23 


ONE DOLLA® 


wdered TARAROOGT /-- 4 
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50 Clybourn Av., Chicago 


For Blackheads, Oiliness 
or coarse pores. It leaves the skin velvety soft 
and smooth, with a healthy, girlish tint. 
Tarkroot acts upon an important phys- 
ical principle, invigorating skin and 
underlying tissues, making them much 
firmer. Itis not a cosmetic, for you wash 
it off after it has done its work, the skin 
appearing natural, glowing, refreshed. 


Costs Less Than 3 Cents 
an application when purchased in the 
original package. So Tarkroot certainly 
is not expensive to use. 

Tarkroot produces such really amazing 
results it is difficult to tell the whole 
stcry without appearance of exaggera- 
tion. Only the actual experience could 
make you believe all it will do. Buy a 
package from your druggist today. 
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ady Dover 


is wonderfully popular 


HE enthusiasm with which 

thousands of women greeted the 
Lady Dover is growing week by 
week as these same women use this 
wonderful iron. For the longer you 
own the Lady Dover, the fonder 
you become of it. 


It’s such a reliable iron—as beautiful in the 
way it works as it is in appearance. Its very 
lines make it more serviceable. The Lady 
Dover has an unusually large ironing sur- 
face, ‘weighted and balanced for perfect 
ironing with the least effort. Its long, 
tapering lines enable you to see every inch 
of the work you’re doing. 


Popular because dependable 


And the Lady Dover positively won’t burn out. 
With it comes an insurance policy cover- 
ing its electrical unit for life. It is proof 
against moisture. Even an accidental bump 
on the floor won’t damage it electrically. 


Domestic science institutes have tested the 
Lady Dover and given it their enthusiastic 
approval. Leading dealers everywhere have 
it and will gladly show it to you. 


And remember—with all its advantages, 
this fine iron is not expensive. With a 
convenient plug that turns the current off 
without disconnecting the iron, it costs 
only $6.75. 


DOVER MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
Dover, Ohio 











Dover Table Percolator 


Also insured against burning 
out. Beautifully finished. Unu- 
sually easy to clean. Six cup 
size $8.50. Nine cup size $10. 


oe 


Dover Do-man-co 
The original “no-burn-out” 


electric iron, Sturdy, depend- 
able. Also insured, Price $5. 
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If You Were 
Santa Claus 


(Continued from page 70) 


in pastel shades are an innovation that 
makes a charming gift for a young girl 
who is developing her bedroom in one 
color. 

The man of the family is usually a prob- 
lem to the feminine members, and the 
result is that he receives scant consider- 
ation, and is dismissed with the excuse 
that after all he has everything he wants. 
Try him with one of those exciting English 
cigarette lighters that always light, and 
watch his face on Christmas morning. 
There are also English pipes from the 
same maker that will make a good com- 
panion for many hours. 


AGAZINES are gifts that can be 

made to an entire family and last 
throughout the year. A club subscription 
to two or more should cover the field of 
general reading for the household and will 
give an unlimited amount of pleasure. 
Writing paper stamped or printed with the 
street number is a gift that everyone can 
enjoy, and may be had in single and double 
sheets for business and personal corre- 
spondence. 

The number of small gifts for the home 
are legion. A weight to hold the door 
open may take the form of a cat with 
arched back, while its twin sits outside and 
serves as a foot scraper in muddy weather. 
Curtain pulls with graceful tassels, 
beaded to match the decorations, waste 
baskets, shallow bowls for flowers, holding 
the “frog” that makes their arrangement 
easy, ash trays of colored glass in sets of 
six, engraved glass seals of generous size 
to extinguish the lighted cigarette, trays 
in every known material, size and shape, a 
footstool perhaps, a cover for the telephone 
book will do for any individual member of 
the household or for the family collec- 
tively. 

A screen is an adaptable gift for it may 
be of almost any size and of many 
different materials, but whatever its form 
it soon becomes indispensable in the 
household. A set of fire irons is one of 
those delightful accessories that is so 
generally enjoyed by every member of 
the household that it might well be choser 
as this year’s gift to the home from the 
family. A Cape Cod fire lighter which 
banishes the old fashioned kindling is a 
cherished possession also, and where the 
fireplace is big enough the fenders with 
low seats give a rare quality to the room. 

Clocks and mirrors both make delight- 
ful gifts for the woman of the household, 

















to be enjoyed by everyone, while, of 
course, any piece of household silver is a 
much prized addition to the family 
collection. 

















These are only suggestions which will 
in turn bring to mind the individual gift 
that is most suitable to each and every 
household. Whether the present is per- 
sonal or fills a more general use the spirit 
of the season is most fully shown when 
it goes a little beyond the limits of neces- 
sity and ventures into the unusual, the 
extravagant, the lavish world which most 
of us do not enter except at holiday time. 
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Holiday Candies and Cakes 


(Continued from page 72) 


CAKES 
Christmas Cookies 

1 cup butter 14 teaspoon salt 
1 cup brown sugar 1 teaspoon cinnamon 
1 egg well beaten Nutmeg 
Yf cup rolled oats 1% cups flour 
2 teaspoons baking ¥ cup milk 

powder 1 cup chopped dates 


Cream butter and sugar. Add the well 
beaten egg, rolled oats and dates, then 
the milk and sifted dry ingredients. 
Drop from a spoon on a buttered pan and 
bake in a moderate oven fifteen minutes. 

Peanut Cookies 


V% cup butter 1 teaspoon baking 
14 cup sugar powder 

2 egg yolks 2 cups chopped 

Y4 cup milk roasted peanuts 
1 cup flour 2 teaspoons lemon 
1 teaspoon salt juice 


Cream the butter with the sugar. Add 
the egg yolks, beat well and add the milk. 
Stir in the flour sifted with the salt and 
baking powder. Add peanuts and lemon 
juice last. Beat well and drop from the 
top of a spoon on to a buttered baking 
sheet. Place two or three peanut halves 
on each cooky and bake in a moderate 
oven, 375 degrees F. for about fifteen 
minutes, or until a light brown. 

Hermits 
6 tablespoons butter : teaspoon cinnamon 
24 cup sugar 6 teaspoon clove 
: egg 14 teaspoon nutmeg 


Ne 


_ 


3 tablespoons milk 4 teaspoon allspice 
134 cups flour Y4 teaspoon salt 
3 teaspoons baking _—1 cup chopped raisins 


powder 

Cream butter and sugar together, add 
beaten egg and milk. Mix well. Mix and 
sift flour, baking powder, salt and spices, 
and add slowly to the first mixture. Add 
raisins and mix well. Drop by teaspoon- 
fuls on a greased pan and bake in a hot 
oven, 400° F. twelve to fifteen minutes. 

Society Jumbles 

Y¥% cup melted butter 2 cups pastry flour 


1 cup sugar 2 teaspoons baking 
2 squares chocolate, powder 

grated 1 tablespoon milk 
2 eggs Flour 

Coffee Drops 

2 cups sugar 1 cup hot coffee 
6 tablespoons butter 1 teaspoon allspice 
2 eggs 1 teaspoon cinnamon 
1 cup molasses 4 teaspoon cloves 
2 teaspoons soda 5 cups flour 
1 cup broken walnut 1 cup raisins 

meats 


Cream the sugar with the butter, add 
the eggs, the molasses, the soda dissolved 
in the hot coffee, the spices sifted with the 
flour, the raisins and walnuts. Drop from 
a spoon on buttered tins. Bake in a 
quick oven, 425 degrees F. 

Sunset ary Cake 


11% pounds sugar 4 teaspoon mace 
% ‘pound butter i * aspoon nutmeg 
134 pounds flour 1 pint sour cream 
i pound seedless 14 cup lemon juice 
raisins Grated rind 2 lemons 
1 pound seeded 6 eggs 
raisins 1 teaspoon soda 


Y¥ pound citron 

Cream butter, add sugar gradually, 
then well beaten egg yolks. Dissolve soda 
im cream and add with flour and spices. 
Fold in beaten egg whites last with the 
fruit. Bake in a slow oven 200 to 350°F. 
for three hours. Cover with oiled paper 
until last ten minutes of cooking. 
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A holiday cookie that’s 


new and quick 


S.icEeD cookies! Yes, you have 
heard of them. But have you 
tasted the delicious choco- 
late crispness of sliced cook- 
ies made the Ghirardelli way? 
They’re quick and easy to 
mix and they’ll keep for days 
in the ice box or cooler, ready 
for slicing and baking. 
Ghirardelli’s Ground Choc- 
olate makes them quicker to 
mix. There’s no melting or 
grating, no time lost. And 
after you've kneaded abatch, 
there’s no more messing up 
—no flouring of boardor roll- 
ing out cookies and cutting 
them. Just slice them as you 
want to bake them. You can 
have a plateful—crisp and 
fresh—ever so quickly! 





1 cup shortening 

2 cups brown sugar 

2 eggs 

1 teaspoon soda 

1 teaspoon salt 

34 cup Ghirardelli’s 

Ground Chocolate 

31% cups pastry flour 

1 teaspoon vanilla or 
lemon extract 

1 cup chopped nuts or 
cocoanut 


Cream shortening and sug- 
ar, add unbeaten eggs, one 
at atime, and beat well. Stir 
in sifted dry ingredients, 
flavoring and nuts. Knead 
thoroughly in bowl, form 
into rolls, wrap in waxed 
paper and place in icebox 
or cooler over night. Slice 
thin and bake 
in amoderate- 
ly heated oven 

(350°F)12 or 15 

minutes. Reci- 

pes make 4 or 


5 dozen. 


GHIRARDELLI’S 
Chocolate 


Say “Gear-ar-delly” to any grocer 
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ET the children get up as early as they 
like on Christmas morning—if there’s 

a Perfection Heater among the presents. 
It starts its career of service and radiates 
warmth to every corner of the room—even 
before the gift card is untied! Carry it 
anywhere there is a chilly spot. It pro- 
vides generous warmth at low cost. Ask 
any dealer to show you the new models. 


PERFECTION Stove Company + Cleveland, Ohio 
In Canada, the Perfection Stove Company, Lid., Sarnia, Ont. 


Chases Chills from Cold Corners 


PERFECTION 


Oil Heaters 
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The English 
Cottage in the 
Far West 


(Continued from page 51) 


the high end of the lot, it commands the 
desired sea view, with terraced flower 
beds sloping gradually to the lowest level, 
combining a colorful garden vista with an 
unobstructed horizon. 

The front entrance is approached by a 
stone-flagged walk. A pleasing accent is 
given the doorway by means of a carved 
panel surmounted by a triple-leaded 
window in the gable. The planting along 
this side of gay perennials is informal, but 
luxuriant enough to break the corners and 
relate the house to the ground. 

Seen from either the rear or the garden 
side, the effect in mass is unusually satis- 
fying, the rectangular plan broken by a 
tower, the roof line relieved by three well- 
proportioned brick chimney-stacks. The 
roof is of dipped cedar shingles in three 
tones of green. 

The problem of housing the garage was 
solved without disturbing the general 
roof contour, by placing it in line with the 
service quarters to the left of the entrance. 


’ r “3 


My Garden 


My garden, even in the niglit, 

Is beautiful—in black and white. 

The cherry tree is sharply etched 

Upon the fog, with arms upstretched 

As if it beckoned from afar 

To cheer one friendly little star 

Which twinkles shyly from a rift 

That opens where the fog veils drift. 
Freperic L. WHEELER. 


0A 
House on a Bluff 


eer ws wind-swept crest of the bluff 
that overlooks Puget Sound, 
Bainbridge and Whidby Islands and the 
snow-crowned Olympics is the site of one 
of the most interesting homes in the West. 
From cellar to attic the dwelling of Cap- 
tain A. B. Lewis, north of Edmonds, 
Washington, presents a series of surprises 
combined with simplicity and individu- 
ality. Year-round comfort, however, was 
the builder’s first consideration. 

There are eight rooms besides the attic 
in this house by the sea. The large living- 
room, | studded with windows, faces the 
sunset across the Sound. It runs the 
entire length of the house, with two special 
attractions, the fireplace in the center and 
a greenhouse to the south. The fireplace, 
of ordinary red brick, combines the warm 





efficiency of an air-tight stove with the 
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traditional cheer of an open fire. Extend- 
ing into the room is a hood of sheet steel, 
bronzed over and beautifully colored by 
the action of the heat. This unusual fire- 
place warms the entire room and at the 
same time presents the cheerfulness of an 
open fire to the host and his guests. 
To the right of the main entrance is a 
door leading into the greenhouse in which 
early vegetables compete with annual 
flowers. At the right of the living-room 
is the dining-room with a quaint cup- 
board in one corner and a disappearing 
shelf beneath for a typewriter. To the 
left is a dressing-room, all cupboards, 
closets and niches. Off this room is the 
bathroom with a built-in dressing-table 
and mirror. 

Opening from the dining-room is the 
kitchen, every nook and cranny utilized 
to advantage. Swinging bins for flour and 
sugar, cupboards for spices, a mammoth 
cooler for fruits, vegetables and other foods, 
a towel rack swinging either up or down be- 
low a hood which catches all the cooking 
odors from the range, a dumb-waiter for 
the wood operated by a windlass below, and 
cabinets for brooms and ironing-board, 
make this kitchen a most convenient one 
for Mrs. Lewis. Outside the kitchen door 
are granite boulders instead of prosaic 
steps. Descending into the basement one 
finds more fruit cupboards, and the Cap- 
tain’s work-bench and circular saw at- 
tached to an electrical motor. 

All floors on the first story, excepting 
kitchen and bathroom, are oak, oiled and 
waxed until they look as though mellowed 
with age. Upstairs are four bedrooms and 
a room facing the sea set apart for trea- 
sures gathered far and wide. ‘The bed- 
rooms are quaint with rag rugs and 
antique furniture. Windows are every- 
where that space for them permits. The 
woodwork is stained a driftwood gray, 
blending into blue. 


STIFF ladder ascends into an 
attic filled with treasures of an- 
tiquity. 

The charm of this house on the bluff 
lies in the fact that with the exception of 
the basement concrete it was built by 
Captain Lewis himself in spare hours 
from knowledge gained during years of 
experience, in engineering the first rail- 
road into Alaska, 1n service in the World 
War, in civil engineering all the way from 
Utah to Alaska; and Captain Lewis is not 
only an engineer but an artist. Even the 
clock in the dining-room with its brown 
oak frame, and the bellows beside the 
fireplace, are the work of his hands. The 
entire house is evidence of the fact that 
the Captain is a skilled craftsman. With 
John Burroughs he believes, “What is 
a man’s house but his nest, and why 
should it not be nest-like both outside and 
in; strong, negative in tone externally, and 
snug and well-feathered and modelled by 
the heart within?” 

For twenty years the Captain and his 
wife searched for just the right spot for 
their home. Here on the bluff, with the 
restless sea in their front yard and a grove 
of Douglas fir, pine and cedar and a 
running creek fringed with maples and 
alders in their rear yard, they have built 
a nest as original in its human way as the 
water ouzel’s nest is in a bird way. 
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are easily draped on 
this better curtain rod 


EAUTIFUL windows are not hard 
Here, in the Judd 
Bluebird Curtain Rod, the art of win- 


to arrange. 
dow draping finds an easy 
way to beauty. 

The Judd Bluebird Rod is 
made easy to put up and 
take down, by the exclusive 
Can’t-Fall Hook-Hanger. 

Use filmy fabrics, for the 
baked lacquer finish—found 
only in the Judd Bluebird 
Rod—will not catch or pull 
the most delicate material; 
and it will not rust or cor- 
rode. The three stiffening 













This window was draped by Richard Cecil Pond, In- 
terior Decorator, of New York City. A Judd Blue- 
bird Double Rod was draped with two-tone rayon 
voile, in sand and blue. The double ruffled valance 
‘ of self material is diaphanous enough to display 
\ oe eee and scalloped roller shade of glazed 
chintz. 
7 7 7 


At left is shown the Judd Bluebird Double 
Rod, with a section reproduced in actual 
size to illustrate the three stiffening ribs, 
exclusive in the Judd Bluebird Cur- 
tain Rod. 





At left are illustrated 
the single and triple rod 
styles of Judd Bluebird 
Rods. You can see the 
Can’t-Fall Hook- 


Hanger on these rods. 








ribs hold the heaviest or the 
simplest materials straight, with- 
out sagging. 

Ask for this better rod by name 
at your department store or hard- 
ware store. It is the flat, sagless, 


JUDD 


rustless curtain rod with the three 
exclusive features that make it 
better. H. L. Judd Company, Inc., 
87 Chambers Street, New York, 
N. Y 


| “Blucied’ 
Curtain Rods 
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Rain and Telephone (alls 





Tue annual rain fall in the United 
States would weigh over three and 
one-half trillions of tons. 

This vast weight is drawn up 
to the clouds by the unseen but 
effective power of the sun; rep- 
resenting energy equivalent to 
three hundred billion horse- 
power. 

The annual telephone conver- 
sations total over twenty-five 
billion a year. As silently as 
sunlight, electricity, mastered by 
the human mind, carries the 
voices of the nation. 


There must be the man-power 
of 300,000 individuals to build, 
maintain and operate the tele- 
phone system. 

There must be the money- 
power of over seven hundred 
million dollars a year to pay 
for operating the plant, in ad- 
dition to three billion dollars 
invested in the plant. 

The rain sustains life; the tele- 
phone furnishes swift communi- 
cation for the nation, and they 
are alike in requiring a vast 
amount of unseen energy. 





AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 


AND ASSOCIATED CoMmPANIES 


BELL 


IN ITS SEMI-CENTENNIAL YEAR THE BELL 





SYSTEM 


SYSTEM LOOKS FOR- 


WARD TO CONTINUED PROGRESS IN TELEPHONE COMMUNICATION 








PARKERS 
HAIR 


BALSAM 
REMOVES DANDRUFF 
_STOPS HAIR FALLING 


SHS Fas been used with 
EF success Jor more than 40_years 


W) RESTORES COLOR AND 
im BEAUTY TO GRAY 
Zo) AND FADED HAIR 
») 60¢E412° at all druggists 
HISCOX PATCHOGUE, N WORKS 


N.Y. 
"When staenin ha es Se 




















MOTHER 


Here Is a Wonderfully Quick Relief 
for Whooping Cough and Croup 


Since 1802, or for 124 years, 
Roche’s Embrocation has been en- 
dorsed by mothers because it gives 
the quickest relief ever known for 
whooping cough and croup. 

Just rub it on the child’s chest. 
Penetrating deeply, it breaks con- 
gestion, loosens the choking 
phlegm, and relief comes at once. 
You should keep it always handy 
for emergencies. 

Sold By All Druggists or 
E, Fougera & Co., Inc., New York 


W. Edwards & Sons, London, Props. 
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Desert Harlequin 


(Continued from page 24) 


By his very adroitness 


| he had turned Assagua into nothing, and 





less than nothing—a legless, voiceless 
belly-crawler of the dust, and he saic 
something of the sort in his jeerings. And 
now he was doing something else. Was 
it chance or sheer diabolical intent? If 
the latter, then the biologists must alter 
all their theories of instinct. In his danc- 
ings he was plucking up stalks of cactus, 
dried and spiney, with claw and with 
beak, and dragging them and kicking 
them toward Assagua. The result was 
that before many minutes the Gray One 
was walled completely round on all four 
sides, by the barbed growth, through 
which he could not penetrate without 


being stabbed. 
OMETHING like desperation now 


seized him; his terrible fury burst 
its bounds and he began to strike. 
Once, twice, three times his head 
lanced out and back in invisible lines 
aimed at the meaty thigh of that 
cackling feathered jackanapes, but 
ending in thin air. And the road-runner 


| took chances, one after another to draw 


him out. He was either immune to 


| poison, or was quite daft by now. The 


latter was not improbable, for death all 
but kissed him half a dozen times. And 
then the fanged head drew back with the 


| bleached jaws fouled by a mouthful of 


down from under the road-runner’s wing. 
That was too much. What happened 
then happened too quick for any detail. I 
think the sheer excess poison in Assagua’s 
being boiled up at that and went straight 
to his head. He writhed up and coiled 
back in such a fury that he stabbed him- 
self again and again on the barbs that 
walled him round, stabbed himself to 
insanity, till the venom from his jaws 
stained the ground in a gray steamy 
excrescence. 

Only the keen eye of a reptile could have 
followed the ending; even to the lizards 
watching nearby it was all a blur. But the 
facts said that a couple of flashes there- 
after, Assagua had stung himself, and with 
his own fangs!—whether by accident or in 
sheer insanity cannot be said. In five 
minutes or so, such was his own potency, 
there was nothing of interest left to look 
at so far as he was concerned—only a 
dust-dirty, faintly twitching thing upon 
the sand, bleached jaws and pale eyes still 
open to the brazen desert skies. 

And the road-runner? What he did 
then was the queerest thing of all. He 
climbed up quite close to peer over the 
cactus rampart and see what had become 
of the thing that was in there. He gave 
a few more faint jeers and a petulant 
squawk, and he looked quite peeved and 
disappointed as he cocked a bright eye 
downward. Feast on the carcass or peck 
at the remains? He had no idea of such 
a thing and never had had. He wanted 
only a continuance of that fine game of 
theirs.* But finally as the undeniable 
finish of the thing got home to him, he 
gave a few more twitters of disgust and 
withdrew reluctantly from the field, no 
arrogant victor, simply disgruntled at the 
speedy ending of so perfect a morning. 
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Presently he was away once more on his 
unknown journey, single-footing it man- 
fashion across the waste at a mean rate of 
thirty miles an hour or thereabouts, and 
rasping petulantly as he went. 

he coyote pair meanwhile had return- 
ed to their den under cover of the scrim- 
mage. Below ground they found every- 
thing quite as they had left it, and in her 
joy at nuzzling the hungry family, it is 
doubtful if the mother coyote thought of 
Assagua. 

By and by when sun and silence once 
more held sway along the arroyo bed, the 
lizards and horned toads came forth from 
their covers, and the gnats and cicadas 
tuned in their little notes in the desert’s 
paean of immutable peace. Then flies 
came zooming out of space, and a little 
train of scavenger beetles appeared, 
marching from heaven knows where, 
toward the rampart of cactus plants. 
Already far up in the flawless blue, little 
dots had gathered, getting bigger and 
bigger. Desert buzzards, they were—a 
little line of asterisks, the usual asterisks, 


good ending for anything, even a story. 
Ss + + &¢ 2 2 © & © S & 





Ebb Tide 


(Continued from page 21) 


cleaned and worked upon the boat. Or 
resting from the sun, the boy sat, his 
eyes wide with wonder, listening to the 
tale of last night; the marvel of the 
starry silence, the great strength of 
Netta, the ceaseless run of the fish, the 
appearance of the red light, the long row 
back. 

“How strong thou art, Nonno mio,” 
he cried proudly. ‘Much stronger than 
my father, or Paolo, or Gaetano.” 

“Ecco,” agreed Gino First. “Not so 
bad, Little One. Not so bad. But thou 
also. wilt grow big and strong, for the 
sea gives strength. Come, carino, the 
tide turns.” 

And, untying the Netta, the old man 
and the boy took the oars and pushed 
off, even as Gino Second and his wife 
Carolina began to hurry hither and 
thither in preparation for the guests of 
La Bella Napoli. 





The West at 
Washington 


(Continued from page 47) 


sales hunting prospects in darkest Africa, 
the inscrutable Orient and all other 
“points.” The Bureau now has 40 foreign 
offices of its own to supplement the 
consular service which, someone says 
“belongs to the State Department but 
now works for the Commerce Depart- 
ment.” It runs all kinds of errands and 
does all sorts of little jobs for American 
business men from Timbuctoo around to 
Okhotsk. It keeps a confidential credit 
tab on the foreign buyer who neglects to 
meet his bills. It is hand-in-glove with 








Avoid pain by seeing 
your dentist in time 


Don’t let negligence keep you away from 
your dentist until pain drives you to him. 
At least twice a year go to your dentist for 
thorough mouth inspection. He will help 
you avoid needless pain and trouble by 
keeping your teeth and gums healthy. 





Pyorrhea seizes 4 out of 5 


MORE THAN A TOOTH PASTE 









Remember that four out of five who pass the age of 
forty, and thousands even younger, contract pyorrhea 
through carelessness. These are dental statistics. 

But you can be the lucky one out of five if you will 
exercise ordinary precaution. Let your dentist inspect 
your mouth at least twice a year and brush teeth and 
gums twice a day with Forhan’s. 

Pyorrhea steals upon you like a thief in the night. 
First come tender bleeding gums. Then gums recede and 
teeth loosen in their sockets. Poison seeps through the 
system, often bringing on neuritis, rheumatism or worse. 


If you already have pyorrhea see your dentist for 
treatment and start using Forhan’s. If you still are free 
from this scourge, brush your teeth and gums regu- 
larly with Forhan’s as a wise precaution. 


If used regularly and in time Forhan’s checks or pre- 
vents pyorrhea. It contains Forhan’s Pyorrhea Liquid 
which dentists use in their treatment of this infection. 

Forhan’s firms the gums and keeps them pink and 
healthy. This pleasant tasting dentifrice cleans teeth 
thoroughly and wards off decay. Start using F. -han’s 
at once. At all druggists’, 35c and 6oc in tubes. 


Formula of R. J. Forhan, D.D.S. Forhan Company, New York 
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FOR THE GUMS 


IT CHECKS PYORRHEA 


































and Healing 


A few drops of Absorbine, Jr. in 
water, used as a gargle, destroy 
germs, relieve irritation and soothe 
the inflamed tissue. 

Outside, used full strength, it 
breaks up congestion and relaxes 
the tension of the muscles. 

Used regularly as a gargle and 
mouthwash, it is not only cleansing 
and refreshing, but a preventive of 
sore throat and the more 
dangerous infections 
which often follow. 


Send for free trial bottle 


W. F. YOUNG, Inc. 
Springfield, Mass, 


Absorbine Jr 


THE ANTISEPTIC LINIMENT 
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American business all over the country, 
having its own regional offices in central 
places throughout the homeland. Mr. 
Hoover says he is opposed to government 
in business, but in a sense Klein has got 
it in so far that you can’t tell them apart. 
In the old days it used to be regular and 
inexhaustible Washington “copy” to tell 
the public that all the rest of the world 
eclipsed us in foreign trade manipulation. 
No more. The Rt. Hon. John Bull attrib- 
utes a part of his trade-slipping since the 
war to the efficient American trade agent 
and consul, who he admits, have developed 
an alarming capacity, don’t you know, 
for helping their bally nationals to book 
the business. 

The shipping agents tell me that before 
Klein’s time they used to wrap automo- 
biles in tissue paper and address them—on 
the wrapper—to all the remote ports of 
the Seven Seas, and that they sometimes 
arrived! American packages, crates and 


| boxes were of the flimsiest sort, foreign 
| correspondence was conducted in Amer- 
| icanese, shipments were insolently for- 
| warded F. O. B. to gentlemen who always 


paid at leisure and played at not being in 
trade, and the foreign landscape was 
blurred all over with shirt sleeves. 

These things have become “threadbare 
bugaboos”’ in these later days, says Klein, 
himself. The American trader now does 


| it right on land and sea, and, behold, our 


trade in manufactured goods is already 
more than half of the whole foreign trade! 


| Our exports of agricultural machinery 


have increased 343 per cent in four years, 


| automobiles 300 per cent, etc. 


The only foreign country that worries 


| Klein is New England and he is now co- 
| operating with a society for the regen- 
| eration of New England with a view to 


finding out what is the matter with that 
section and what to do about it. This 
task has been entrusted, however, to the 


| division of domestic commerce, which 
| was non-existent until Klein came along. 


| 
| 


LEIN is the son of a minister, 
which accounts for a lot of his 
success; ““Who’s Who” having discovered 
that one of the almost certain ways to get 
your name on its rolls of the elect is to pick 
a clergyman for your paternal progenitor. 


| Being an expert himself, he has filled the 
| Department of Commerce to the top with 
| experts. Many of them became expert 
| in the Klein manner, but a goodly pro- 
| portion of them achieved expertness in the 


classical American manner. Men are con- 


| tinually being drawn into the department 


from the ranks of brilliant young business 
men; they serve a while and then go back 
to private business. The Department of 


| Commerce thus becomes a sort of revolv- 
| ing general staff of American business, 


largely concentrated on the problem of 
unifying the government we the busi- 
ness world for the invasion of foreign 
commerce. This is not a mere American 


| eagle glorifying drive, but is of the utmost 


importance, as Klein explains. It is one 
of the factors that is so flattening out the 
business cycle that it may eventually 
become a straight line instead of a circle. 
Formerly when the home market for 
manufactured goods slumped, the slump 
was the whole thing; now there is an 
immense trade overseas, supported at 
every port and buttressed by the law of 
averages, the whole world not being in 
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When youwant 
rouge—Say ff 
“Po-Go!” } 


A true French rouge. So 
creamy-soft—so fine in tex- 
ture—that its touch is like 
the kiss of a rose. 


It makes friends with 
your coloring and that 
little dab of powder. A 
smooth, even little blush- 
producer whose use is pure 
delight. 


Two shades—Brique— 
generally preferred by 
blondes ... Ronce (a new 
Raspberry) for either 
blondes or brunettes. 


GUY T. GIBSON, Inc. 
Distributors of Ciro Perfumes 
565 Fifth Avenue, New York 


£5 Go ROUGE 


You'll find Po-Go at 
all druggists — priced 
at 50c. Or, premeny 
sent by mail from us. 
Try that first box. 


Made, boxed and 
peckaged in France. 
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when you remove your hat? 


When the dimmed lights herald the rise of the 
curtain, do you take off your hat with a feeling of 








assurance that your hair is at its best? Are you 
confident that it has a clean, wholesome odor and 
that every hair is shining and glistening with 
goodhealth? (AH-MAH-ME) 


SHAMPOO 


OF EGYPTIAN HENNA 
will give you that assurance. Used once a week it 
will eliminate dandruff and keep your scalp in per- 
fect condition. Lathers easily. Rinses perfectly, 
leaves no soapy or oily residue. Does not change 
the color of the hair nor stain the scalp. Brightens 
up eack strand and imparts a dainty fragrance 
that is delightful. 15 cents at all drug stores. 

PRICHARD & CONSTANCE 
48 Warren Street, New York City 
Send fer Free Booklet 
“* Beauty and Self Expression” 
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the habit of synchronizing with the 
American business cycle. 

It seems all plain and easy but, being 
a bit of a skeptic, you say to Klein, ““How 
can we go on increasing our exports to all 
the world, and lending them billions on 
which they must pay interest in their 
goods—if they pay at all—unless we 
reduce our tariffs?” 

“But we’re doing it,” is his answer. 

Beyond that he leaves the answer to the 
future and American luck. 





Tony Has His 


Own #usiness 


(Continued from page 73) 


“Please don’ say ‘aint seen’ Dorinda,” 
Grant’s voice was quite sharp. 

But his rebuke was the last straw. 
Dorinda slipped out of his arms as the 
music stopped. 

‘At least,” she stormed, “Tony don’t 
find fault with me every time I open my 
mouth to talk. What’s more [’ll tell you 
right now he suits me fine! And I'll get 
married to him, too, if I like!’ 

They faced each other, Grant still very 
white, and Dorinda with scarlet cheeks, 
her eyes furious. 

“T—see,” he said slowly. 

They walked off the floor without 
further speech. Almost at once Dorinda’s 
anger began to cool. Temper with her 
was always like that—a hot, searing flame 
that was gone almost as soon as it blazed 
up. But Grant’s expression did not 
change. He thanked her formally for the 
dance, ignored the waiting Tony who 
ay them, secured his hat and left the 

all. 

Dorinda on the floor with Tony again, 
saw him go. For a moment her face 
clouded. “Oh, gosh,” she murmured, 
“T’ll bet he’s all burnt up now!” 


Bo! music was playing for youth’s 
dancing feet, and it would not be 
true to say that Dorinda did not enjoy the 
evening. Tony’s arms were very com- 
forting to find again, after all. Perhaps 
the impression he had made long since 
upon her heart had been meant to last, 
who knows? At any rate the quarrel 
tonight helped Tony’s cause more than 
he knew. 

In the dressing-room where Dorinda 
got her hat and coat later on, her thoughts 
flew to Grant. Too bad she had had a 
fight with him. He’d been awful nice to 
her and he sure was one grand spender and 
everything— 

She and Tony walked slowly home in 
the velvet darkness. The great, round 
moon above them shone softly down on 
the ocean making a silver pathway to the 
stars. There was hardly any sound, save 
the muffled roar of the waves far out, for 
the tide was low. 

At her doorstep Tony stood a moment, 
cap in hand. 


“I’m glad you go with me tonight,” 


he murmured softly. 
“Well, I’m glad you’re glad,” remarked 
Dorinda. 
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Institution! If such a future ap- 
peals to you and you are the 
right type of young man, this 
message will interest you. We do 
not ask a great deal—principally 
hard-working AMBITION. 


We Train and 
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partment Stores, with 745 Stores 
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is ambitious to advance, to carve 
out a place of independence for 
himself. He is a go-getter, possesses 
the experience, the ability, and the 
courage to start his own business 
but lacks the necessary capital. 


If you are this man, write to our 
nearest office for our booklet, **The 
Next Ten Years.” It explains our 
= proposition in detail. = 
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The sweet face upturned to his tempted 
Tony sorely. 

“Dorinda,” he murmured, 
would marry me—Dorinda, honey!” 
Suddenly without knowing at all how it 
happened, she slipped into his arms. 
Holding her gently he kissed her. 


ORINDA loved afternoons. 
The vivid colors of the beach 
parasols, the laughing groups in the 
water and on the sand, the music of 
the band, the crowds on the Pike, and 
over all the warm sunshine. And 
she just loved the rich meaty smell of 
Tony’s booth—their booth. It was 
better than the sweet cloying popcorn 
odor; and besides she was helping her own 
man now. Deftly she slipped a steaming 
hot dog into its crisp toasted bed and 
turned to her husband with happy eyes. 

“Tt’s great Tony, aint it?’ she asked. 

He nodded. Then sudden memory 
stirring, he spoke. “That fellow Grant, 
Dorinda,” he inquired, “‘you don’t miss 
him?” 

“Mr. Grant!” she exclaimed. ‘Why, 
my gracious, Tony, I never thought about 
him at all! I never seen him after, 
after—,” she broke off, and they smiled 
at each other. 

“T guess he was sore all right,” her voice 
was thoughtful. 

“He liked you plenty, I think,” said 
shrewd Tony. He remembered Grant’s 
face and the look in his eyes the night at 
the Silver Spray, even if Dorinda did not. 

“Aw, I d’ know,” Dorinda gave him a 
shy glance. 

“Yes he did,” Tony nodded slowly, 
“and why I’m good ’nough for you, I do 
not know!” 

Dorinda had risen and was now sud- 
denly beside him. His arm went about 
her slim figure, holding her close. 

“I’m awful’ happy, boy,” she whis- 
pered, softly. 

“He had money, no?” he asked, after a 
silence. 

“Oh, I guess he makes a lot in a sea- 
son,” Dorinda told him, small hand hiding 
a yawn. 

“What does he do, you think?” 
inquired Tony. 

“He’s a waiter,” 
indifferently. 

“A waiter!” 
you that!” 

“No,” Dorinda answered, and smiled. 
“He never told me. But I seen a pitcher. 
It was at one of them swell country places, 
you know, like they have in the movies? 
Little tables all over the grass and swells 
drinking tea. Mr. Grant was all dressed 
up in a white uniform. You know, Tony,” 
her voice was vague, “like they wear.” 

Tony whistled. 

After a moment he said, slowly, “But 
they make money—waiters!” 

Dorinda picked up a clean towel, 
moving to the counter. 

“Yeah, I guess so,” her voice was still 
indifferent, ‘“‘when they work,” she added. 

She wiped the already spotless counter 
and inspected a mustard pot. 

“But it aint like having our own 
business, Tony, honey!” and she flashed 
him a contented smile, as with an affec- 
tionate pat she straightened a pile of 
snowy paper napkins. 
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I Am Ouitting 
My Church— 


to Preach 


(Continued from page 13) 


service has invested or dissipated a period 
of time approximating one hundred and 
twenty-five days — eight weeks — two 
months. And such an audience deserves 
more consideration than that. 

How refreshing it would be to an Ameri- 


can business man if, when visiting a | 


metropolitan city he could enjoy a relig- 


ious service which was conducted on a | 
A service in which | 


time saving basis. 
“announcements,” “notices,” and “‘ap- 
peals” were eliminated; a service in which 
every musical selection would revive holy 
memories; a service in which the sermon 
would prove to be an intellectual treat en- 
throning eternal verities; a service in 
which the events of the day and hour 
would receive due consideration; a service 
which would touch the life of the com- 
munity as the ministry of John Knox 
thrilled Edinburgh and influenced Scot- 
land. Can he find such a service today? 
Not very often nor very easily I’m afraid. 

The pastor’s social visit, except in case 
of age, sickness, or sorrow, has lost its 
value. Here again time value has entered 
in. Folks do not care to spend an after- 
noon chatting with the preacher. If the 
preacher is a real prophet he has little 
time for social informalities. _What’s 
more, the folks you spend the most time 
on are the first to forget about you when 
your church faces an emergency. The 
rank and file of the religiously minded in 
our country are asking for church privi- 
leges on the same basis as they seek for in- 
tellectual entertainment, namely, high 
quality, regular supply, and fixed rates ‘of 
cost, with the social and personal element 
left out. 


HE average student, graduating 
from a Theological Seminary, 
who has sought to learn how to preach, 
six months after he has entered the 
ministry, is called upon to face two 
appalling facts. The first fact is that 
the details of church life leave little 
or no time for sermon making, and the 
second staggering fact which faces him, is 
the dawning consciousness of the tragedy, 
that, even though he has found time to 
prepare a sermon which is worth while, 
there is no congregation to listen to it. 
Vacuity stares him in the face. Thus we 
are killing the young preacher. The 
clergyman who can master all the details 
of a modern parish and at the same time 
preach effectively, breaks down, just 
about the time he has reached the first 
milestone in the pathway of success. 
Which, you must admit, is no way to treat 
the young, ambitious preacher. 
Consider the “crowd” factor. The 
church is the only organized force in 


| 





| 
| 
| 








America which places a low premium on 
the crowd. Theatre managers utilize the 
psychology of the crowd. Newspaper cir- 
culation is built up on the same sort of 
psychology. Department stores also 
study crowd psychology and thrive on it. 
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Water through 


a holeless 
pipe 


HOSE wires in your 
home are really hole- 

less pipes. And flowing 
through them there’s a 
river of electrical energy— 
energy brought to you by 
your power and light com- 
pany—energy that elec- 
trical engineers have wrest- 
ed from distant waterfalls 
and turned into electricity. 
That’s just one of many 
wonders performed by the 
West’s great electrical in- 
dustry to keep an electrical 
servant of all work obedi- 
ent to your every need— 
to light up your home, to 
clean, to wash, to sew for 
you, to manufacture the 
things you require, to carry 
you where you want to go. 
And so on and on—who 
can attempt to list the 
many services of electricity ? 
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the world. 
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But with the church, the crowd is taboo. 
The unwashed multitude has about it an 
unsavory odor. We have forgotten that 
record, to be found in the Gospel story, 
having special reference to a certain blind 
man, concerning whom it was said that: 
“hearing the crowd pass by, he asked 
what it meant.” 

There is a numerical effect to be con- 
sidered. “Mobology,” if I may coin a 
word, is not to be sneered at. There is a 
psychology of the crowd. The weight of 
an audience, for wholesome effect, is pro- 
portionate to its numerical strength. A 
large audience lends dignity and power to 
the words of a speaker. There are certain 
accomplishments and results which belong 
to large congregations. 

Still another failure of the American 
pulpit, it seems to me, is in the quality of 
the average sermon—its subject and treat- 
ment. The subject is seldom modern and 
the style of treatment, as a rule, is slip- 
shod. Yet such a result is inherent and 
inevitable. No man can preside over the 
machinery of even a small church and 
preach successfully at the same time. In 
fact the smaller the church the more difh- 
cult is the problem. To preach well, a 
minister must be a student, ever and 
always—a student of ideas, men and 
events. This calls for mental concentra- 
tion. Concentration involves the element 
of time. And if a man’s time is altogether 
taken up with routine, his sermons are 
bound to suffer. 

Unusual developments may be looked 
for in the spiritual life and religious 
growth of our Western States. The light 
of prophecy rests upon the Pacific Coast. 
Visions and dreams possess those who re- 
side on the edge of “the last sea of his- 
tory.” If America is to produce a world 
religion, the creed of such a religion will 
sa be written on this side of the 
Rocky Mountains. 


HERE are certain tendencies in the 

religious life of America which are 
prophetic; the country church is disap- 
pearing, the large church is depleting and 
thinaing out the small church, there is a 
steady drift, back and forth, between 
denominations and from church to church. 
Many Jews are becoming Christian Scien- 
tists, many Protestants are becoming 
Catholics and not a few Catholics are be- 
coming New Thoughtists. And in most 
cases, the chief motive which leads the 
average American from one church to 
another, is the desire to find a congenial 
social environment rather than to satisfy 
or express a profound theological revolu- 
tion in thought. The next five decades 
will witness a decided growth in this re- 
markable religious tendency to migrate 
from fold to fold. 

The Church during all the years of its 
known existence has emphasized one su- 
preme ideal, namely, worship. Every 
Church is.spoken of as “a house of wor- 
ship.” The Church has ignored the fact 
that worship is but a phase of human 
thought and that clear thinking is the 
highest form of worship. The American 
mind, of the serious sort, is worshipping 
at the altar of sanctified reason and de- 
mands that the intellect shall be stirred 
and the conscience quickened. 

There is a distinct cleavage in American 
religious thought. This cleavage must be 
recognized. The chasm between a narrow 
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taboo. but intensely spiritual fundamentalism 
it an and an intelligent but cold, znd almost 
1 that bitter modernism, must be spanned— 
story, spanned by a sympathetic approach to 
blind every angle of truth and to all the facts 
that: within reach. Even an individual effort 
asked | toward such an achievement might not be 
amiss. All progress in an age of progress 
con- must be made oe an appeal to the intel- 
oin a lect. All mental processes are spiritual 
eisa when applied to higher themes. 
ht of Here is the situation as it appears to me. 
- pro- The religious life of America is a spirit- 
. A ual fabric in which four strands predom- 
er to inate—First, Judaism; our American civ- 
rtain ilization rests upon the Mosaic Legisla- 
long tion. Second, Roman Catholicism—the 
conservative wing of Christianity. Third, 
‘ican Protestantism—the aggressive wing of 
ry of Christianity stretching all the way from 
reat- the traditional saint to the extreme pro- 
and gressive. Fourth, Orientalism—the slen- 
slip- der thread of oriental mysticism, dreamy, 
and uncertain, but subtle like the fragrance of 
the a flower. 
— ° 
n S it not possible, in every great center Th Lif 
liffi- I of euaeh an; in the United States, tc e e 
iowa have an American pulpit where these four 
and hases of thought and angles of vision can > + 
and be appealed to with sympathy, intelli- O One Little c 
tra- i ¥ “ > peNEROe A . 
ent nd myself annoyed by innumerable ; 
her all i i for a aan” oonyes “‘The Death Street’? is what 
are ifferences and distinctions, set forth at : ey: : 
great length, while the sublime truths of night fatalities named Superior 
ked yd Spirit, cw Caan, Love, and Avenue, Cleveland, before it 
ous arity are sidetracke very great ‘ 
ght i the world brings to us a needed was transformed, last year, into 
ast. em — us have oe then, one of Ohio’s safest and best 
re- and shunt the petty squabbling! : 
1is- Woekt & ane be Walls te eet lighted streets. 
rld Metropolitan Church in which “all people re 
vill that on earth do dwell” could enjoy a The electricity costs no more 
" anevice om 3 Raeie an tnene an Che shapen In each district office than before the war, the Mazpa 


dous issues of Immortality and Char- 











acter, avoiding those things concerning of the General Elec- lamps much less. With light and 
he which, most of us differ and emphasizing tric Company are . : 
ire the vital things concerning which most ccna —. i the decrease in accidents prop- 
p- folks are agreed? I think such a plan is Li pre dll te 7 
nd — Paes in it firmly enough so se — a erty values rose 
ka that I purpose, within a year, to establish ey ote OE SACLE : 
en in a A ada pk a metropolitan it costs to havestreet A supreme investment besides, 
h. preaching center—a pulpit without the lights that will if it results in saving the life of 
n- usual church machinery. My real object increase property littl : 
1g is to secure the wholesome effect of a great values andsave lives. one little child. 
e- evangelical service devoid of the clap-trap 
st of modern evangelism and without assum- , 
le ing the burden and responsibility of off- 
0) cial ecclesiasticism. Such a pulpit may ENER 
al pass when its purpose has been served but 
y it will not be any less permanent than a 
I- downtown church which has outlived its 
+S original membership and location. 
2 And now for my great adventure. On 
€ Detember Ist, of the present year, I am 
ending my ministry as pastor of the First 
s Congregational Church of San Francisco. 





Certain engagements of a literary sort will 
occupy my time until the middle of April. 
From then until the end of August I shall 
do my usual “sturt” as a so-called “pop- 
ular” lecturer on the Chautauqua plat- 
form. On September the Ist, 1927, I 
venture on my new experiment in metro- 
politan preaching—a pulpit without a 
pastorate. 

First: I shall select a large western city 
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it drifts and sifts through the various 
states of the American union, seeking to 
avoid, in the selection of a field, what 
might be spoken of as a “foreign” popula- 
tion—I can only speak one language 
fluently. 

Second: An auditorium seating three 
thousand persons and easy to be heard in, 
is desirable. The rent bill for such an 
auditorium would, for Sunday services 
only, be but a tithe compared with the 
upkeep of a large church edifice and would 
serve our preaching program perhaps 
better in the matter of central position 
and easy approach. 

Third: The financial burden of the 
experiment—rent, music, literature, ad- 
vertising, secretarial service—the finan- 
cial burden for nine months in the year, 
stretching from September to May will 
be met by the sale of a limited reserve 
seat section and a general offering at each 
service from the entire audience. The 
preacher-prophet will receive the normal 
results of a sound administration, careful 
business management, and the friendly 
care of those to whom his preaching 
experiment appeals. All business accounts 
will be guaranteed in advance. 

Fourth: The laws and ethics of a sound 
business psychology will be obeyed in 
securing audiences of the necessary size 
and quality. Each service will provide 
for a Sermon and a Questionnaire. The 
Sermon will deal with some vital question 
of the hour (twenty minutes.) The 
Question Drawer will deal with personal 
and special interrogations—twelve ques- 
tions—(thirty minutes.) The usual exer- 
cises of prayer, scripture reading, and 
congregational singing, will guarantee an 
atmosphere of spirituality and tend to 
exclude the spirit which dominates a 
public forum used for purposes of dis- 
cussion only. All questions will be edited 
and advertised in advance. The appeal- 
ing power of a great voice, in sacred song, 
will be heard once in each service. Each 
service will close with the climax of an 
earnest spiritual appeal. 

Fifth: A committee of fifty business 
men, available in the heart of the city at 
the hour for club luncheons and each one 
representing some distinct phase or angle 
of organized religious thought, will be 
called together, from time to time, as a 
friendly circle, for the purpose of con- 
ference and collective wisdom. Out of 
these, a committee of seven will be 
selected to audit all accounts and arrange 
for ushering—the chief social problem in 
such a venture. The only paid official 
will be a general detail man, serving for 
certain hours each week. The preacher’s 
income will be secured through private 
sources—lecturing, literature, and per- 
sonal gifts, in addition to whatever this 
experiment will yield in a normal way. 
This phase of the problem is the least 
serious one. To quote the words of a San 
Francisco business man who spoke to me 
but yesterday, “The successful preacher 
makes his own salary.” 

Sixth: Nobody will be asked to “be- 
lieve” anything or to “subscribe” to any 
creed or to “join” any organization. The 
relationship of the Mcwsnalicen Pulpit 
to ite audience will be the same as the 
relationship of a high class theatre to its 
patrons, only stronger because spiritual- 
ized by the qualifying force of a higher 
motive. 
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In reply to the critic who suggests that 
the independent platform preacher has 
had his day and failed, I would simply say 
that certain iconoclastic pulpiteers have 
failed because they sought to tear down 
and destroy. A constructive ministry is 
always wholesome and helpful. And I 
believe that such a ministry may also be 
successful. 

So I am going forth with my pulpit in 
my satchel to preach at the center of an 
American metropolis. I have ten virile 
years to give to a personal experiment 
which I trust will help every good cause 
and injure none. 








In Memoriam | 
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SAPOLIO 


THROUGH THE AGES SERIES - 


Cinderella in the Kitchen 


Oue folk tale of Cinderella thrills the 
child of today, as it did the children of 
past ages. Here you see her in a kitchen 
of the Middle Ages, stepmother scold- 
ing, stepsisters smugly smiling, the beau- 
tiful Cinderella hard at work scouring. 


What a difference Sapolio makes to the 
Cinderellas of today in cleaning pots ard 
pans of aluminum, tin, enamel and agate- 
ware. Large cake, no waste; no disagree- 
able dust or odor. 





ENOCH. MORGAN’S SONS COMPANY 
439 West Street, New York, U.S. A. 














Charles Marion Russell 


UST as SUNSET goes to press, we 

learn with deep sorrow that 
Charles Marion Russell died suddenly 
of heart failure, October 25th at 
Great Falls, Montana. 

He was born in St. Louis, Missouri, 
March 18, 1865. His art developed 
from a painting of a cow, knee deep 
in snow, entitled, “Waiting for the 
Chinook.” This he did at the age of 
nineteen while he was in charge of five 
thousand head of cattle during one of 
the worst winters in Montana. 

With only his talent and his desire 
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Marble’s Water-Proof Match Box keeps 
matches dry, hoids enough for several 
days, absolutely waterproof. Made of 
seamless brass, size of 1¢ gauge shell. 

60¢ at your dealers or sent by mail, postpaid, 
Write for catalog of Marble’s Sixty Specialties = 
Sportsmen. 

MARBLE ARMS & MFG. CO. 
| §602 Delta Avenue Gladstone, Michigan 




















creml CAMERA CRAFT 
i= For Picture Lovers 
15 Cents per Copy $1.50 per Year 


Or send $3.25 for a year of both Camera Craft 
and Sunset Magazine. Address CAMERA CRAFT 
703 MARKET STREET, SANFRANCISCO, CALIF. 














to paint, the boy plodded on until in 
recent years he has done work which 
will put him among the immortals. 


he specially requested, to his grave in 
a horse-drawn vehicle—but his mem- 
ory will live with us and his great art 
will live always——Tue Epirors. 








Now he has “gone west”—and as For quick, safe relief from 
painful corns or tender toes 


and pressure of tight shoes 
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Dr Scholls 


At drug 











For Free Sample write The Scholl Mfg. Co., Chicage 
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ROMANCE 
of JAPAN 


A straightforward, vivid 
history of the Sunrise 
Islands, woven with all the 
color of legendry and ro- 
mance, marvelously told by 
the famous Californian 
writer. 


James A. B. 


Scherer 
Illustrated $3.50 


JOHN 
of OREGON 


beset by adventure, takes 
to the romance and pomp 
of old world chivalry the 
fine vigorous qualities of 
modern America. A royal 
love story. 


by Dan Poling 
Author of “The Furnace” 
$2.00 

















George H. Doran Company 
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A Gift for a Man 





Smoky 
By Will James 


This story of a one-man 
horse, with the author’s 
exciting drawings, 
is one 
of the 
greatest 
horse 
stories 












$2.50 at bookstores Charles Scribner’s Sons 
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Speaking of Books 
(Continued from page 7) 


handled his material remarkably well and 
although when we look back at the book 
it appears in retrospect to have been a 
trifle over-full of facts, we must admit 
that we were not conscious of it as we read 
the story. Which, after all, is the best 
evidence that Mr. Moore has done a good 
job of it. 

Frankly we don’t know nor can we 
decide whether this is a boys’ book or not. 
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On the face of it, it would seem to be, yet 
we read it through and enjoyed it thor- 
oughly for precisely what it was. And 
you may draw your own conclusions from 
that! 


More Sabatini 


HY is it that, when a new Saba- 

tini novel is announced, some 

hundreds of thousands of us immediately 

flock to our favorite bookseller’s or form 

in line before the duplicate-fiction shelf at 

the Public Library or in front of the cir- 
(Continued on page 92) 





Recent Books in Brief Review 
Fiction 


The Celestial City. By Baroness 
Orezy. (Doran, $2.00). 

Excitement, intrigue, revolution and 
romance, for the greater part in Russia, 
as is natural enough. 


_ The Lunatic in Charge. By J. Storer 
Clouston. (Dutton, $2.00.) 

Further extraordinary adventures of 
Mr. Clouston’s enchanting Lunatic. 

Van Patten. By B. M. Bower. (Little, 
Brown, $2.00.) 

A fast-moving story of love and action 
in the Hole-in-the-Wall country. 

Ways cf Escape. By Noel Forrest. 
(Little, Brown, $2.00. 

There was no love in the Heath house 
and Stephen Heath’s children grew away 
from him. There is the theme of a good 
story here, which the author mars by 
poor writing. 

Short Turns. By Barry Benefield. 
(Century, $2.00.) 

Fourteen short stories by the author of 
“The Chicken-Wagon Family.”’ Bene- 
field, in this group, has written at least 
two masterpieces. 

Into the Void. By Florence Converse. 
(Little, Brown, $2.00.) 

A charmingly written mystery story 
which begins in a bookshop, involves a 
poet, a bootlegger and an officer of the 
law and winds up in the Fourth Dimen- 
s10n. 

Train’s Trust. By George Owen Bax- 
ter. Chelsea. $2.00. 

An action story of the Southwest by a 
man who knows how to write ’em. 

The Man They Hanged. By Robert 
W. Chambers. Appleton. $2.00. 

A historical romance and a good one, 
in which Mr. Chambers demonstrates 
ably that Captain Kidd was never a 
pirate at all. 


Miscellaneous 


The Yam of a Yankee Privateer. 
Edited by Nathaniel Hawthorne. Funk 
& Wagnalls. $2.00 

This mysterious manuscript which 
was discovered only seven years ago 
among some old Hawthorne papers, casts 
additional light on the period of the War 
of 1812 as well as furnishing absorbing 
reading for the lover of adventure at sea. 

The Abundant Life. Edited by Mon- 
roe E. Deutsch. University of Cali- 
fornia Press. $4.00 

A collection of the “best writings and 
public utterances of Benjamin Ide 
Wheeler during his twenty years as presi- 
dent of the University of California.” In 
these selections the man himself “carries 
over” to the reader in a remarkable de- 
gree. The book is at once an education 
and an inspiration. 














Listen, Moon By Leonard Cline. 
Viking Press. $2.00. 

The maddest, gayest, most hilarious 
and most tender story we have read since 
we discovered that there was such a thing 
as the fantastic in fiction. An utterly im- 
possible, delightful yarn of moon-mad- 
ness and pirates and quite ordinary and 
charming people. Miss three-quarters 
of the new novels if you like but don’t 
pass this one by. 

Backyard. By Gloria Goddard. 
(McBride, $2.00.) 

A first novel which dramatizes the life 
of a small town as it is crystallized across 
the back fences. 

Ann’s Crime. By R. T. M. Scott. 
(Dutton, $2.00.) 

An Aurelius Smith mystery yarn with 
an extremely ingenious plot twist and a 
manner of telling which keeps you at it 
until you finish it. 

The Dead Ride Hard. By Louis 
Joseph Vance. (Lippincott, $2.00.) 

Adventure and terror and romance 
and Bolshevism, set against the glamor- 
ous background ‘of Budapest and cooked 
into as thrilling a story of its kind as we 
have read in years. 


The Black Angels. ~ Maud Hart 
Lovelace. (John Day, $2.00.) 

The lives of a fami y of strolling play- 
ers from Civil War times down to t a day 
when “Pinafore” was played and sung in 
every little town. A finely conceived and 
splendidly written story. 


The Unearthly. By Robert Hichens. 
(Cosmopolitan, $2.50) 

The story of a Christlike man who, 
stepping into the middle of the jazz-age, 
is still able to hold to his serenity and 
make one young sophisticate change her 
point of view. 


Trees and Shrubs of California. By 
Charles Francis Saunders. (McBride, 
$3.00). Mr. Saunders’ volume has all the 
attributes which go to make a text-book 
valuable and none of the characteristics 
which make a text dull. If you recall his 
“Little Book of California Missions” you 
will know that his style makes for easy 
reading and that his matter is always 
interesting. 

Acoma, The Sky City. By Mrs. Wil- 
liam T. Sedgwick. Harvard University 
Press. $4.00. 

The story of the First Americans writ- 
ten in a form which is a happy blend of 
the’ travel book, the guide book and the 
serious work of reference. Mrs. Sedg- 
wick’s book is a valuable contribution to 
the literature of the Far West generally 
and that of the Southwest in particular. 
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No matter what your 
trip, low roundtrip fares 
now effective on South- 
ern Pacific Lines offer 
amazing travel savings. 
You can save from 10% 
to 45% by buying round- 
trip tickets. At graduated 
costs, there are roundtrip 
tickets for Sunday only, 
Saturday to Monday or 
Friday to Tuesday round- 
trip tickets. Or weekend 


Save 
10% to 4.5% 


in travel costs 


fares with 16 day limit; 
also, one month limit 


tickets sold daily. 


Ride restfully and safe- 
ly onthe train. Save time, 
money, nervous energy. 


Fast, frequent service 
daily; a vast network of 
connecting lines; your 
train has the right of way 
and gets you to your des- 
tination on time. 


Southern Pacific 


F. S. McGINNIS, Passenger Traffic Manager 


San Francisco, California 














ie down 
your 
| business 
and sail away~ 


a ~ 






AVEN’T you ever wished to be a 

foot-loose, carefree beachcomber on 
a palm-fringed shore—’way down in the 
warm South Seas? 


. to spend happy vagabond weeks, 
day-dreaming . . . just listening to the 
lullaby of silken surf on coral sand . . . 
forgetting time ? 

Here in sunny Hawaii—less than a 
week’s voyage—you can be as lazy as you 
like. A few days, and then you'll find 


new zest in golf—new vim in the morn- 
ing plunge in Waikiki—new appetite in 
golden papaya and Kona coffee at break- 
fast—new thrills in peeping safely into a 
live volcano. 





Four or five weeks and $400 or $500 
cover the time and cost from the Pacific 
Coast, including steamers (round trip) 
and all expenses and sight-seeing. A great 
new hotel at Waikiki and a mammoth 
new liner now building. Sail direct from 
San Francisco, Los Angeles, Seattle or 
Vancouver—any steamship, railroad or 
tourist agent can book you right from 
your home. 





Write today for illustrated brochure 
in colors. 











HAWAII TOURIST BUREAU 





215 McCann Bipa., San Francisco, Catir. 
OR 344 Fort St,, HONOLULU, HAawau, U. 5S. A. 
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culating library desk, according to our 
various and several inclinations? What 
is it about a Sabatini romance that seems 
to beat the Curwoods and the Wrights 
and the Zane Greys all hollow? 

A second look and the answer is clear 
enough. 

Sabatini has all that the other popular 
writers have—plus the advantage of the 
brilliance, the color which is native to his 
chosen settings. 

There you are, in a nutshell. He tells 
a story, certainly; so do the others. His 
heroes win out in their struggles, as the 
heroes of the expert fictioneer must do. 

And they always get their respective 
princesses, duchesses and whatnot, when 
necessary, as the protagonists of successful 
romantic novels should. These essentials 
Sabatini observes as a matter of course. 

But he has been lucky enough, not only 
to put his plays together according to 
rule, but to trim them gallantly. Observ- 
ing all of the regulations as to story essen- 
tials, plot and plot development he goes 
one step farther than the others; he sets 
his story before a backdrop which, of its 
own nature, is calculated to set off the 
bare skeleton of story material to best 
advantage. An adventurous and suc- 
cessful hero is hard to beat, even if he 
pursues his conquering way through the 
modern scenes. Set him against a spark- 
ling romantic background—any century 
will do, just so it’s far enough gone to 
have acquired the veil of glamour—and he 
is irresistible. 

In “Bellarion” (Houghton, Mifflin), he 
varies neither a jot nor a tittle from the 
scheme which has served him so well. An 
Italian principality in the early 15th 
century 1s his setting; his hero a youth— 
Bellarion, child of war—who sets out in 
the time-honored fashion to make his way 
in the world. Quick of wit and strong of 
arm, it is not long before he is thoroughly 
embroiled in one of those intrigues which 
were the breath of life to the nobles of that 
day, and the book is the story of his rise 
to the height of generalissimo of the 
Milanese armies and his final claiming of 
the hand of his Princess Valeria. 

Adventure? Plenty of it, of the most 
stirring sort. Romance? A tender and 
charming love story. Mystery? Devilish 
plots and counterplots, through which our 
hero must—and does—cut his way alone. 
Story enough, all in all, for the most 
c aptious. 

And setting? Well, if you know your 
Sabatini at all, you know you can count 
on him for that. How accurately he 
reproduces the periods of which he writes 
in this and other novels is not for us to 
judge. A historian’s job that. We neither 
know nor care about such details. It is 
sufficient for us that he creates the illusion 
of fiction based on fact. It is enough that 
he can cast about his tales of high en- 
deavor the air of truth which itself con- 
vinces. That he is a historian of parts we 
have heard, but it makes no difference to 
us. His stories carry with them the 
conviction which is all that matters. 

Read “Bellarion” if you are at all 
inclined toward the romantic adventure 
novel. We'll guarantee you two glow- 
ing hours and more than likely an 
increase in your pulse beat at least. 


—— 
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Mediterranean 
Cruise 
Canadian 
Pacific 


Leave New York Feb- 
tuary 12, 1927. Visit- 
ing the famed ports of 
the near East besides 
many off the beaten 
track. Sixty-four days— 
34 on shore—15 coun- 
tries, 17 ports includin 

such captivating maar 





the-way places as Ven- See this 
: world 
ice and Malta; also Cat- 

before the 
taro and Ragusa,Jugo- 1 o¢__ 
Slavia— ancient Vene- , 
: € world’s 
tian cities on the blue 

greatest 


Adriatic. Two days in 
Algiers—19 days in the 
Holyland and Egypt, 3 

days in Naples. All 
under Canadian Pacific 
management, ship and 
shore. Sailing on the 
smart Empress of France 
—twicechosen by H.R. 
H. Prince of Wales for 
his voyages. Book now. 


travel system 
% 
% 
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Call on or write local agents or 
Canadian-Pacific offices at 
Los Angeles, San Francisco, Portland, 
Tacoma, Seattle 








REDUCED FREIGHT RATES 


Through Car Service on Household Goods and Automobiles 
From and to all parts of the East. Consult our nearest office before 
shipping. Cars carefully loaded and unloaded by experienced men. 
TRANS-CONTINENTAL FREIGHT COMPANY 
Seven South Dearborn Street, Chicago 
San Francisco, Monadnock Bidg. Los Angeles, Van Nuys Bldg. 
Seattle, L; OC. Smith Bidg. Philadelphia, Drexel Building 
Boston, Old South Building Cleveland, Hippodrome Bldg. 
New York, nesta Life Bldg. Cincinnati, Atlas Bank Bldg. 
8t. Louis, 1800 N . Broadway Buffalo, Ellicott Square 
Detroit, Transportation Bidg. 





Clark’s Famous Cruises 
By Cunarp- ANCHOR new oil burners at 
cer including hotels, guides, drives and 
ees. 


121 days $1250 to $2900 
ROUND THE WORLD 


ss *‘California’”’ sailing Jan. 19 
7th cruise, including Havana, Panama 
Canal, Los Angeles, Hilo, Honolulu, 
19 days Japan and China, Manila, Java, 
Burma, option 17 days India, Ceylon, 
Egypt, Palestine, Greece, Italy, Riviera. 
Europe stop-overs. 

23rd Mediterranean Cruise 
Jan. 29; 62 days, $600 to $1700. 
FRANK C. CLARK, Times Bldg., N. Y. 
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The 
Pocket Veto 


A Reader's Opinion 
By 


HUBERT LANGEROCK 


HE editor of SUNSET, in com- 

menting upon a recent article 

showing the subversion of 

our representative govern- 

ment by the exercise of what 
is now known as the pocket veto, asked 
for suggestions from his readers. 

It is my opinion that the proposal of a 
smaller legislative body sitting for a longer 
period of time would not materially help 
to remedy an indefensible situation. 

Let us assume that the suggestion 
offered by the writer of the article be com- 
plied with and immediately a new prob- 
lem obtrudes itself. Shall that new legis- 
lature have one or two houses? The prob- 
lem of the reasonableness of the bicameral 
system is thus put before us. If we try 
to solve it, we become immediately in- 
volved in another new proposal. Such a 
smaller legislature, to become really 
effective would have to be elected by pro- 
portional representation. 

The truth of the matter is that our 
political representative system stands by 
the sole force of inertia. It maintains 
itself because of our superstitious respect 
for it. As soon as we start tinkering with 
it, to correct some of its most obvious 
deficiencies, it falls to pieces. 

The trouble with our representative 
government is that it does not represent. 


T reflects geographical necessities 
which steam and electricity have 
destroyed. 


Of that obvious and central fact, our 
own people are vaguely conscious but 
they fail to remember that the increase 
and abuse of the veto power is a blunder 
of their own making. They have wel- 
comed it as an attempted remedy for the 
incompetence of their elected lawmakers. 
It is their way of groping for a solution 
of a vastly more important problem, the 
discovery of a form of representation 
adapted to the needs of our present day 
society, dominated, as it is, by the machine 
process in industry. 

We have kept on worshipping our rep- 
resentative system so long and so per- 
sistently that we have failed to notice that 
it was growing out of harmony with the 
conditions of our economic and social life. 

It does no longer represent, even 
approximately the various shades of 
public opinion. It is incapable of solving 
the technical problems which confront it 
in ever increasing numbers. Its personnel 
is decaying in quality if not positively 
graft-ridden 

So we fall back on our economic power 
expressed through our professional groups 
and occupational associations to neutral- 
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tons. 
A producing season of 365 days a year permitting year 
‘round crops. 
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California's ‘winter’ is 5000 feet above you. The valleys are warm and fragrant 


Beautiful Santa Barbara 
sion, 


Come Here 
for a While 


—get this delightful change 


with flowers. (Mt. San Antonio—“Old Baldy"—as seen from Claremont.) 


—_— of 
Kings.” 






Or revel in an hour or two of cosmopolitan 
gaiety—the theatre, a concert, a dance, a 
wrestling or boxing match—in the midst of a 
great city, said by globe trotters to be one of 

the most entertaining in the 


OU of the West who are tasting snow or 
rain come now to Southern California; let 
the genial warmth, the gorgeous sunshine, 
the flowers, and the pure, sweet balmy air of 
a favored section of your Pacific 






Coast make you in a day. Every sede world. 
FAS: son is 
; ~~, ar oF eee _—— spear boating See the Tournament of Roses at 
é 3 4 - season = 
gl One Cane a try a Eng CF tO fa Pasadena, January first. Look on 


bogganing in the afternoon of 
that same day—ride horseback, go 
camping, fishing, sailing, anything 
that pleases you — indulge your 
hobby whatever it may be 
You'll find over 5,000 miles of 
paved boulevards if you like mo- 
toring. See Old Missions where 
, Spanish padres taught 
the Indians, enjoy the 
great Yosemite National 
Park (now made avail- 
able to winter visitors 
through the opening of a 
finenew motor highway). 
Travel past scores of 
miles of orange groves in 
bearing. 


Southern California 


All-Year Vacation Land Supreme 


at the Ten Thousand Dollar Open 
Golf Tournament in Los Angeles, 
January 5th to oth, inclusive. 

Living costs and rates at fine 
hotels or modest boarding places 
are exceptionally reasonable. 


Plan now to take advantage of 
these opportunities. 

We have issued probably the most com- 
plete book on vacations ever put in print, 
52 pages, illustrated. 

Before you lay this magazine aside, clip 
the coupon which will bring a copy free 
to you. 

Renew your youth this winter in this great 
balmy playground of the west. 


Aut-Year Crus or SouTHERN CALIFORNIA, 
Dept. 12-P, Chamber of Commerce Bldg., 
Los Angeles, California. 
and is the hub of one of the country’s Please send me your free booklet about Southern | 
anc 
California vacations. Also booklet te ling especially of 
“he. agricultural ‘Ol ities. 
richest agricwenmet commuanitin the attractions and opportunities in the counties which 
The growth, wealth and marvel- | I have — 


The city of Los Angeles, with a 
population of well over a million, is 
the largest city on the Pacific Coast 


ous resources of Southern California ay ans poner i Reeseusne 
are indicated by the following facts and figures pertaining bagi ang een 
. 7 i San Bernardino Santa Barbara Ventura 
to the County of Los Angeles alone. . ssi 
San Diego 


I 

Value of Agricultural and Live Stock Products (1925), [ 

$85,912,744; Value of Citrus Products (1925), $23,241,503; | 
Oil Production (1925), 140,000,000 bbls.; Harbor Imports 

(1925), A156, 177 tons; Harbor Exports (1925), 16,154,566 | 
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as SCHOOL 


Should be Selected 
With Care 


We have given much time and thought 
to the study of school conditions. We 
never recommend a school unless we 
have visited it and know something 
about it. 


We have a complete file of personally 
compiled information about many 
schools and camps on the Pacific Coast, 
or elsewhere. 


Let us tell you about the schools we 
have visited. 


We will do our best to help you place 
your children in the right school. 


The 
Ask Mr. Foster 


School Service 


Pacific Coast Offices: 
SAN FRANCISCO—Hotel Stewart 
SAN FRANCISCO—The White House 
SAN FRANCISCO—Palace Hotel 
SACRAMENTO—Hotel Senator 
PORTLAND—Meier & Frank Co. 
SEATTLE—Hotel Frye 
SEATTLE—1311 Fourth Avenue 
LOS ANGELES—J. W. Robinson Co. 
LOS ANGELES—Hotel Rosslyn 
LOS ANGELES—The Ambassador 
LONG BEACH—Buffum’s 
SAN DIEGO—The First National Bank 
DEL MONTE—Hotel Del Monte 
No Fees 
54 Offices in the U. S. and Canada. 
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i aaa EERE SLES 
Follow Rise to 
the catch 
Sunset” “TheSun” 
South- daily at 
West dawn in 
each day the South 
or East and 


You will arrive at the mellow sunny 

land of all-the-year-round travel with 

no blinding blizzards or scorching 
summer humidity. 


Welcome 
to the romantic land of Olive 
Schreiner, Cecil John Rhodes, Paul 
Kruger, Louis Botha and Rider 
Haggard 


Witness the majesty of Livingstone’s 

Victoria Falls or the silent wonders 

of gem and sculpture in the Cango 
aves. 


Come, where Romance of Big Game 

| (5,000,000 acre National Park) Dia- 

monds and Gold, still flame and 

mingle your interests among quaint 

Kaffir Kraals where peaceful war 
drums still thrill. 


Enjoy the comfort of well-appointed trains 
(or private railroad car) and the conveniences 
of modern cities (hotels, golf, etc.) en route. 








Over 8000 tourists visited South Africa last year. 


Free travel book “Tour South Africa” available 


S. A. Government 
Bureau Name 


No. 11 Broadway 
New York City 





Address 
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Alaskan naw Furs 


Old Ivory beads. Indian curios. 
Genuine Willow Root Fancy Baskets 
From the Lair of Quality. 


Vance R. McDonald, Fairbanks, Alaska 
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ize the mischief wrought by our poli- 
ticians and we go on strike on election 
day because we can no longer see ourselves 
functioning effectively through our poli- 
tical system. 

There exists no longer any doubt that 
the scandal of an electorate shirking its 
duty on election day is a willful and 
deliberate act. We are not careless, we 
do not forget to go to the polls, we refuse 
to vote because our voting system and 
the representative government to which 
it leads up have become, in our opinion, a 
necessary incubus of our existence devoid 
of the slightest bearing upon our lives. 

In the meanwhile, a small cohesive 
minority votes and gets what it is after, at 
least in theory. When an attempt is made 
to apply that theory, we have a storm, we 
all talk at the same time and nobody 
knows exactly where we are at, as in the 
case of seclisicen or syndicalism. 

In so far as we are ruled by the electo- 
rate, we are ruled by a privileged minority 
which takes the trouble to vote because it 
has some vital material interest at stake. 
Every bootlegger is strong for prohibition 
and the vote which elects our prosecuting 
attorneys is mainly dominated by law- 
breakers who wish to make sure that they 
will be able to keep on breaking the law 
with impunity. 

The main cause of our sad predicament 
is not the pocket veto of the governor nor 
any other side-issue of an inefficient 
governmental system, it is the survival 
of that system itself. 

Every citizen has two aspects of very 
unequal importance, a political and an 
economic aspect. His economic aspect is 
a material reality, his political aspect is 
meaningless because it is the outcome of a 
past rather than a present balance of 
ideals. Our leading political labels are the 
product of differences which existed in the 
past and have no possible bearing upon 
the present or the future unless we twist 
them out of shape and make them stand 
for what they do not mean which adds 
to the already general confusion. 


A’ republicans or democrats, we are 
only members of what sociology 
calls an aggregate. As producers and con- 
sumers, we are the component elements of 
economic organs with a definite function in 
social life. There is about as much sense 
lining up behind our outworn political 
labels as there would be to line up behind 
the color of the candidate’s hair or the 
breed of his pet poodle. We do not allow 
our literary, artistic or fraternal affli- 
ations to affect our voting, why should 
we insist upon voting according to a more 
or less remote affiliation with meaningless 
political tenets? 

What we want, although we seem, as yet, 
unable to formulate it clearly, 1s occupa- 
tional representation, a system of representa- 
tion based upon our economic importance 
as producers and consumers. We are 
blindly groping in that direction when we 
join a chamber of commerce, a farm bureau 
or a labor union. 

We ought to extend those affiliations 
and give them an official standing. We 
ought to be able to register as farmers, 
merchants, capitalists, mechanics and 
laborers and the combination of the 
representatives elected by such occu- 
pational groups could form a small, 
elastic and permanent legislative body 
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which would probably be endowed with 
sonae genuine efficiency because it would 
be a clearing house of economic activities 
instead of a talkfest of second rate 
lawyers. 

Some people will contend that such a 
scheme is hard to materialize. This is not 
the case. There is not a teacher in the 
department of political science, at the 
state university, who could not provide 
us with a diagram of such a form of repre- 
sentation inside of an hour. 

Besides the intermediate bodies of dele- 
gates leading up to the central state 
authority, under such a scheme, would 
become very efficient organs of adminis- 
tration in several domains where the 
public interest is today lost sight of by 
appointive officials and political commis- 
sions. 

The opposition to such a scheme of 
representation would mainly come from 
those who lack the courage and the 
knowledge to discard an obsolete system 
because it was good enough for their 
grandfathers and also from those who are 
in favor of the present unrepresentative 
scheme of things because it does not work 
and they don’t want it to work. 





Across the 
Editor’s Desk 


(Continued from page 8) 


as a factor in the religious life of the city 
and, as a matter of fact, in the religious 
life of the entire West, through the radio- 
broadcasting of his sermons. 

When, six weeks ago, he announced his 
intention to resign from his pulpit, at 
what appeared to be the height of a suc- 
cessful ministry, people naturally won- 
dered why he was leaving his church and 
what he intended to do next. 

Dr. Gordon has chosen the pages of 
SunsET for his announcement and in this 
issue he tells the story of his reasons for 
leaving a successful pulpit and outlines 
his plans for the future. 

? ? ? 


O California road-runners kill rattle- 

snakes? We’ve heard that question 
argued so often and so long that we know 
less about the truth of the matter than we 
did before we even knew that there were 
two sides to the question. 

Knowledge has nothing to do with 
faith, however, and we’re firmly com- 
mitted to the belief that that eccentric 
bird, the Geococcyx, really is a scourge to 
the rattler. Paul Annixter’s story in this 
issue, it was, which convinced us finally. 
We don’t usually like animal stories—we 
confess it—but “Desert Harlequin” was 
one that we simply couldn’t let get by us. 
And we recommend it to you as one of the 
best of its kind that Sunset has ever pub- 
lished. For further information on Paul 
Annixter, by the way, see the Cuntents 
page of this issue. His picture is there, 
too. 


? ? ? 
A. short story in this number 
is “Tony Has His Own Business,” by 
Isabel Rogers Stradleigh, whom SUNSET 
readers will remember as the author of 
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Read this “Playlet” 


HE following “‘synopsis”’ of a playlet is based upon the well known 
figures of Roger Babson, economic statistician, on the financial 
life histories of 100 men, “‘starting at scratch” at the age of 25: 


PLOT— Watching 100 young men go through the Boiling Pot of 


Life. 


PLACE—The United States of America, the land of plenty. 


PERIOD 





Act One 


Age 25 The beginning. Energetic, 
optimistic youth. Where ego is greater 
than wisdom and Dad is a bit old- 
fashioned. All is well. 


Act Two 


Age 35 The awakening. Youth, still 
energetic but serious. Realizes that 
Dad knew his “onions” after all. 
5 are dead. 

10 are wealthy. 

10 are well to do. 

40 live through endeavor. 

35 are dependent on relatives. 


Act Three 


Age 45 Manhood and responsibilities. 
Now at the pinnacle of usefulness and 
earning power. 
16 are dead. 
1 only, is wealthy. 
3 are well to do. 
65 live through earnest endeavor. 
15 are dependent on relatives. 


Act Four 


Age 55 The age of reflection. Where 
plans are laid to fight dependent old 
age. 
20 are dead. 
1 is still wealthy. 
3 are well to do. 
46 live through the efforts of en- 
deavor. 
30 are now depending on charity. 


Act Five 


Age 65 Inventory. The settling of 
Life’s accounts. Useless old age and 
the strong desire to live easily. 
36 are dead. 
1 is still wealthy. 
4 are well to do. 
5 live through endeavor. 
54 dependent on charity. 


From the far distant past to the present. 


Act Six 


Age 75 Remorseful old age. Not 
able to work and in everyone’s way. 

63 are dead. 

That 1 is still wealthy. 

Only 2 are still well to do and “‘are 
not in children’s way.” 


None live through endeavor. For 
the rest, 34, get handouts from those 
who “‘love”’ to give. 


Act Seven 


The balance sheet. Our actors are 
now all dead and leave in their memory 
to their dear ones, the following estates: 
1 of wealth. 
2 of comfort. 
15 between $2000 and $10,000. 


82 of love and best wishes. 


Act Eight 


The Widows—1s still live on their 
income. Most of whom have depleted 
same through taking that ‘“‘friend’s” 
tip; 47 work very hard, merely live; 
35 depend solely on outside assistance. 


Finis 


Moral: “Set your goal; insure it 
against intervening death; save to 
attain the goal.” 





(From The Underwriter’s Report) 
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Where are YOU in this category? 
There is a moral to this playlet, and 
if you will tell us where you belong 
—the date of your birth, for in- 
stance—we will send you an analy- 
sis that will astonish you. No obli- 
gation—write today. 


Protected Thrift Association 


1047 Sansome Street 
SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 
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A TWO-HOUR 


SCENIC MOUNTAIN: 
TROLLEY TRIP 


unparalleled in 
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GIVE HEALTH 


The most valuable and 
least expensive holiday 
gift that you can make 


IVE health asa Christmas present— 

to yourself, to every member of 

your family,and everybody in yourcom- 
munity. Youcan! Buy Christmas Seals. 
The work done by these ernehty 
little seals has helped to cut the tuber- 
culosis death rate by more than half. 


Seal every parcel, letter, and holiday 


greeting with Christmas ’Seals. 


Give 


health—and feel the joy that comes 
with the giving of man’s greatest gift 
to his fellow man—healthy happiness 
now and for years to come. 


phy STMAS 





THE NATIONAL, STATE AND 
LOCAL TUBERCULOSIS ASSOCIATIONS 
OF THE UNITED STATES 
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COMMUNITY DEVELOPMENT 


PATENTS 








Stanistons County, Colirenin—Waete farmers 
5,000,000 last y: 


made $3 —All y nd 
ia rite for booklet, De Ot O83 | tanislaus 
County Development Board, odesto, Calif. 





HELP WANTED 





Agents—New plan, makes it easy to earn $50.00 
to $100.00 sash. selling shirts direct to wearer. 
No capital or experience needed. Represent a 
Write for FREE SAMPLES. 

564 Broadway, New York 


manufacturer, 
Madison Company, 


Patents. Write for free Guide Books, and 
‘Record of Invention Blank”’ before disclosing in- 


ventions. 


Send model or sketch of your invention 


for our inspection and instructions. Free. Terms 


reasonable. 


Victor J. Evans 


Co., Hobart Bldg. 


San Francisco. Main Offices 751 9th, Wash. 





Patents. 
references. 


Send for Free Booklet. 


Best results. 


Highest 
Promptness assured. 


Send model or drawing for examination and opin- 


ion. Watso 


n E,. Coleman, 


G 8t., Wominatoa: D.C 


Patent Attorney, 644 





$100—$200 weekly. Retailers live wire specialty. 
aed weekly guaranteed against commission. Reliable 

house, Guarantee dealers turnover or money back 
Pay you to investigate, Appleton Specialty Co.. 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 





Men wanting forest ranger, railway mail 
clerk and other government positions, $125 to 
$225 month. Write for particulars, Mokane, A-35, 
Denver, Colo. 





ee weekly, apare time, writing for news- 
magazines, xperience unnecessary, De- 
Pai and copyright book FREE, Press Syndicate 
1255, St. Louis, Mo, 





“*en, get Forest Ranger job 

— and home furnished. hunt, fish, trap, 
erience unnecessary. For details, write 
233 McMann, Denver, Colo. 


; permanent; $125- 








HOW TO ENTERTAIN 





Plays. 


musical comedies and revues, minstrel 


music, blackface skits, vaudeville acts, monologs, 
dialogs, recitations, enter 


ments, musical read- 








ings, = hand dbooks, make-up goods. catalog 
free. S$. Denison & Co., 623 So. Wath Dept. 
82, baleen 
STAMMERING 
St-stu-t-t-tering and stammering cured at 
home. Instructive booklet FREE. Walter 


McDonnell, 


Chicago, II. 


177 Arcade, 


1126 Granville Ave., 





{ “Pomaraa.” 
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This is a very different sort 
of yarn, a romantic story of the Board- 
walk and a potato-chip stand and a girl, 
with a “click” at the end which we'll guar- 
antee you won’t guess until you get to it. 
? ss ? 
Fh speaking of short stories, Charles 
Brereton’s Casco Billy is going to be 
back in Sunset soon. That lazy Indian 
and his hard-working wife Jenny have 
been favorites with our readers for some 
years, off and on, and those who know 
Casco will welcome his reappearance. And 
we’re glad that those who don’t will have 
a chance to make his acquaintance. The 
first of the new “Casco” series will appear 
in an early issue. 
? ? ? 
\ ,' YHEN you're out driving of a Sun- 
day and you hear a shrill whistle 
and the brusque command, “Pull up by 
the side of the road!’ what’s your re- 
action? Do you ever try to argue with a 
traffic officer? Do you “tell him who you 
are?” Or that you know the judge or that 
you'll have him fired? If your first hunch 
is to do any of these things, read the 
article on page 14 of this issue. 

Charles Reade has been a traffic officer 
on western highways for some years. He 
has seen all kinds come and go. He knows 
how the driver feels when he hears the 
whistle and what’s more he knows the 
value of courtesy—the value to himself 
and to the “‘victim”—when he does have 
to make an arrest. 

As spokesman for traffic officers in gen- 
eral, Reade has something to say which 
is worth your reading. “Pull Up By The 
Side of The Road,” is the title of his 
article. 

? ? t 
Fv ws question, since we’re ask- 
ing them: “‘What’s Education For?” 

Dr. Ray Lyman Wilbur, President of 
Stanford University, asks and answers 
that question in an article with that title 
on page 26. His remarks are character- 
istic of the man in their simplicity and 
directness. If you’ve been doing some 
thinking on the subject of education—and 
who hasn’t these days?—we know that 
you'll find what Dr. Wilbur has to say 
stimulating in the extreme. 


? ? e 

UNSET has always felt that Hawaii 

was naturally within the scope of the 
magazine. As a matter of fact, it wasn’t 
so many years ago—seventy-five or there- 
abouts, only—that California miners, 
lacking the conveniences of an organized 
social structure, were buying ‘groceries 
in Hawaii and sending their laundry 
across, quite as though the Islands were 
in the next block. Which fact, although 
the realization of it startled us a trifle 
at first, has always seemed to us to knit 
that island group very closely to our own 
Pacific Coast. 

We don’t send laundry to Hawaii any 
more, but we do feel that especially strong 
ties bind us to the Territory. Just go 
down to the pier and watch a liner pull 
out for Honolulu and you'll know what 
we mean! 

The January Sunset will be the Hawai- 
ian ‘Number. Special articles by writers 
familiar with Hawaii will be featured in 
that issue. And we hope that you'll find 
our temporary excursion, from the conti- 
nent to what we like to feel is the real outer 
limit of the Far West, is worth your while. 
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On Christmas Day 


—the one day of all days when every- 
thing must be the very best — especially that 
never-to-be-forgotten Christmas dinner. 
Turkey! of course—pies—cakes—an endless list of goodies to 
tempt the appetite and appease hunger. To insure the success of 
the merry feast—be sure to use 


CALUMET 


THE WORLD'S GREATEST 


BAKING POWDER 


It is always dependable. Never fails to produce the most de- 
licious of foods — never disappoints. That’s why it has been used in 
the preparation of Christmas dinners and all other dinners, break- 
fasts and suppers by millions of housewives for the past 38 years. 


Choe s 6 OTELE ACTING 


Contains two leavening units. One begins to 
work when dough is mixed—the other waits for 
the heat of the oven, then both units work 
together. A reliable, properly balanced 
leavener that makes better bakings and 


MAKES BAKING 


SALES 2‘), TIMES THOSE OF ANY OTHER BRAND 











OPEN, 


People expect more from Crane 
plumbing and heating materials. And 
rightly. Not because Crane products 
are higher in price—for they are not! 
But because the Crane reputation 
for high quality is 71 years old. 

So convincingly apparentis the sturdy 
quality of Crane fixtures, thatit is not 
strange that the general impression 
prevails that Crane materials cost 
more than substitutes. This opinion 


is fortified by the dependable and 


CRANE 





QUALITY IN ALL HIDDEN FITTINGS 


lasting service of the hidden Crane 
valves, fittings, and piping. 


That is why, without adding a penny 
to your expenditure for plumbing 
and heating materials, a complete 
Crane installation from drainage 
tees to vent stack increases rental 
return and advances selling price. 
Consultany responsible plumbing con- 
tractor, and write for “New Ideas in 
Bathrooms,” an inspiring booklet 
of arrangement and color schemes. 


BCRANE 


Address all inquiries to Crane Co., Chicago 
GENERAL OFFICES: CRANE BUILDING, 836 S. MICHIGAN AVENUE, CHICAGO 
Branches and Sales Offices in One Hundred and Fifty-five Cities 


National Exhibit Rooms: 
ks: Chicago, Bridgeport, B 
XPORT CORPORATI(C 

CRANE LIMITED: CRAN 


Chicago, New York, Atlantic City, San Francisco and Montreal 
ingham, Chattanooga, Trenton, Montreal and St. Johns, Que. 

[Ww YORK, SAN FRANCISCO, MEXICO CITY, HAVANA 
bye Pam, 386 BEAVER HALL SQUARE, MONTREAL 


NNETT, Lrv., LONDON 
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